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IHTBODUCTOST    BEMABKB. 

The  first  Dumber  of  the  Tatler  appeared  on  the  12th  of  April,  1709, 
And  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  town.  "  Hitherto,"  says 
Wycherly,  writing  to  Pope  on  the  l^th  of  May,  "your  miscellanies  have 
run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the  coffee-houses,  whfch  are  now  entertained 
with  a  whimsical  new  newspaper,  called  the  Tatler,  which  I  suppose  you 
have  Been.**  The  honor  of  the  conception  belongs  to  Steele ;  and  Addison, 
who  was  upon  the  point  of  starting  for  Ireland,  is  said  to  have  discovered 
the  author  by  a  criticism  in  the  sixth  number  upon  Vir^il^suse  of  EpithetA 
Soon  after,  he  became  a  'contributor  himself,  and  continued  to  take  an  ao 
tive  part  in  it  till  it  was  suddenly  stopped  on  the  Sd^of  January,  1710,  tc 
make  way  for  the  Spectator.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  found 
himself  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  None  of  his  earlier  works 
had  been  of  a  kind  to  call  out  his  peculiar  powers.  In  poetry  he  was 
never  really  at  his  ease,  and  his  travels,  as  he  had  planned  them,  left  him 
no  scope  for  -those  humorous  sketches  or  graceful  disquisitions  by  whicit 
he  is  best  known  to  posterity.  But  in  the  Tatler  he  was  free  to  be  grave 
or  gay,  to  see  visions,  or  throw  his  lessons  into  a  dream,  and  without  ever 
losing  sight  of  a  great  moral  end,  amuse  himself  and  his  readers  with  a 
lively  picture  of  the  follies  and  caprices  and  wants  of  the  age.  His  pa- 
pers soon  became  the  chief  ornnment  of  the  work.  **  I  fared,"  says  Steele, 
"like  a  distressed  Prince,  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid ;  I 
was  undone  by  my  auxiliary ;  when  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not 
subsist  without  dependence  upon  him.'* 

Unfortunately  he  had  not  yet  hit  upon  any  way  of  distinguishing  his 
own  papers  from  those  of  other  contributors.  Many  of  them  were  writ- 
ten in  a  kind  of  partnership  with  Steele.  In  others  he  is  supposed  to  have 
furnished  the  materials,  leaving  the  labor  of  working  them  up  to  his  friend. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part  were  written  out  with  all  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which  he  loved  to  bestow  upon  his  works.  When  Tickell  prepared 
his  edition  he  applied,  by  Addison^s  instructions,  to  Steele  for  a  list  of  Ad- 
dison's papers.  And  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  this  list  that  his  edition 
wfw  formed.    The  list  however  was  far  from  being  complete.    Addison 
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had  occaaionally  indulged  in  allusions  which  he  did  not  care  to  have  laid 
to  his  door ;  and  sometimeB)  too,  Steele,  who  was  always  in  a  hurry,  forgot 
to  distinguish  his  own  papers  from  those  of  his  friend.  Thus,  No.  18,  which 
he  ascribes  to  Addison  in  his  preface,  was  omitted  in  the  list  which  he 
gave  to  TickelL  Hurd,  indeed,  pretends  that  there  was  an  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  two  writers,  and  in  the  papers  which  they  wrote  to- 
gether, points  you  out  with  a  confidence  not  unwoiihy  of  Warburton  him- 
self, the  yery  spot  in  which  one  stopped  and  the  other  began.  Nicholsi 
however,  with  better  judgment^  sought  for  more  positive  testimony,  and 
has  succeeded,  by  means  of  tradition,  contemporary  records  and  internal 
evidence,  in  detecting  the  hand  of  Addison  in  several  pieces  which  had  al- 
ways been  attributed  to  Steele.  A  full  account  of  the  method  which  he 
followed  in  this  process  of  restoration  will  be  found  in  his  edition  of  the 
Tatler.  Subsequent  editors  have  followed  his  example,  and  in  most  of  the 
reprints  of  that  work  since  Xhe  appearance  of  his  edition  several  papers 
are  assigned  to  Addison,  which  are  not  admitted  either  by  Tickell  or  Hurd. 

Thus  the  second  part  of  No.  18  is  omitted  by  Tickell,  though  Steele  in 
the  preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  the  Tatler,  clearly  points  to  Addison  as  its  au- 
thor. In  No.  24  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  Nichols  refers  to  Tickell — ^but 
why  was  it  omitted  in  Tick  ell's  edition?  or  where  else  does  he  mention  it! 
The  internal  evidence  is  not  decisive,  the  manner  having  full  as  much  of 
Steele  as  of  Addison — even  supposing  that  it  were  always  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Tt  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Nichols  generally 
cites  the  Baskerville  edition  as  Tickell's — though  it  is,  I  believe,  merely  a 
reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  1721. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  the  Introduction 
to  the  American  reprint  of  Nichols's  edition  of  the  Tatler,  Guardian,  and 
Spectator,  which  will  be  given  as  the  complement  of  the  present  edition 
of  Addison. 

The  notes  marked  N.are  by  Nichols — those  with  a  star  from  the  edi- 
tion of  the  British  Essayists,  London,  1826,  3  vols.  8vo.  Hurd*s  and 
those  of  the  present  editor  are  distinguished  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
other  volumes  of  this  edition. 

Hurd  says :  "  We  now  enter  on  those  parts  of  Mr.  Addison's  prose- 
works,  which  have  done  him  the  greatest  honour,  and  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  those,  whom  we  call  our  polite  writers.  I  know  that  many 
readers  prefer  Dr.  Swift's  prose  to  his : — ^but  whatever  other  merit  the 
Dean's  writings  may  have  (and  they  have,  certainly,  a  great  deal),  I  affirm 
it  with  confidence  (because  I  have  examined  them  both  with  care)  that 
they  are  not  comparable  to  Mr.  Addison's,  in  the  correctness,  propriety, 
and  elegance  of  expression. 

"  Mr.  Addison  possessed  two  talents,  both  of  them  very  uncommon, 
which  singularly  qualified  him  to  excel  in  the  following  essays :  I  mean  an 
exquisite  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  in  all  its  purity  and  delicacy 
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and  a  yein  of  humour,  which  flowed  naturally  and  abundantly  from  him 
on  every  Bubject ;  and  which  experience  hath  shown  to  be  inimitable\ 
But  it  is  iu  the/orf7i«r  respect  only,  that  I  shall  criticise  th«se  papers;  and 
I  sliall  do  it  with  severity,  lest  time,  and  the  authority  of  his  name  (which, 
of  course,  must  become  sacred),  should  give  a  sanction  even  to  his  defects. 
If  any  man  of  genius  should  be  so  happy,  as  to  equal  all  the  excellencies 
of  his  prose,  and  to  avoid  the  few  blemishes^  which  may»  haply,  be  found 
in  it,  he  would  be  a  perfect  model  of  style,  in  tJ^  way  of  writing :  but  ol 
such  an  one^  it  is  enough  to  lay  at  present  (and  I  shall,  surely,  offend  no 
good  writer  in  saying  ii), 

>»    ■„   ■■■  taasasqasDMaMlyMr^JiisatfcitiiWInii** 
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[lli«  fifst  part  of  this  pap«r  waa  written  by  Stedie.  Addiaoa  begiaa 
vIUi  tbe  diBtresa  of  newa-writers  if  the  n^otiationa  for  peace  ahould 
prove  ancoeBsfuI — 6.] 

— The&e  Ib  aQother  sort  of  gentlemen  whom  I  am  much  more 
concerned  for,  and  that  Li  the  ingenious  fraternity  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  an  unworthy  member ;  I  mean  the  news- 
writers  of  Great  Britain,  whether  post-men  or  post-boys,*  or  by 
what  other  name  or  title  soever  dignified  or  distinguished.  The 
case  of  these  gentlemen  is,  I  think,  more  hard  than  that  of  the 
soldiers,  eonsidering  that  they  have  taken  more  towns,  and  fought 
more  battles.  They  have  been  upon  parties  and  skirmishes, 
when  our  armies  have  lain  still ;  and  given  the  general  assault 
to  many  a  place,  when  the  besiegers  were  quiet  in  their  trenches. 
They  have  made  us  masters  of  several  strong  towns  many  weeks 
before  our  generals  could  do  it ;  and  completed  victories,  when 
our  greatest  captains  have  been  glad  to  come  off  with  a  drawn 
battle.  Where  prince  Eugene  has  slain  his  thousands,  Boyer  ^ 
has  slaiK  his  ten  thousands.  This  gentleman  can  indeed  be  never 
enough  commended  for  his  courage  and  intrepidity  during  this 

*  'The  Post-boy*  was  a  scandalous  weekly  paper,  by  Abel  Roper ;  asd 
The  Flying-Post,*  by  George  Ridpath,  was  Just  auch  another. — Ht, 
^  Abel  Boyer,  author  of  *The  Political  Sta^e.*— N. 
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whole  war :  he  has  laid  about  him  with  an  inexpressible  fury ; 
and.  like  the  offended  Marius  of  ancient  Rome,  has  made  such  ^ 

havoc  among  his  countrymen,  as  must  be  the  work  of  two  or 
three  ages  to  repair.  It  must  be  confessed,  the  redoubted  Mr. 
Buckley*  has  shed  as  much  blood  as  the  former;  but  I  can- 
not forbear  saying  (and  I  hope  it  will  not  look  like  envy)  that  we 
regard  our  brother  Buckley  as  a  kind  of  Drattcansir^  who  spares 
neither  friend  nor  foe ;  but  generp.lly  kills  as  many  of  his  own 
side  as  the  enemy's.  It  is  impossible  for  this  ingenious  sort  of 
men  to  subsist  after  a  peace :  every  one  remembers  the  shifts 
they  were  driven  to  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second, 
when  they  could  not  furnish  out  a  single  paper  of  news,  without 
lighting  up  a  comet  in  Oermany,  or  a  fire  in  Moscow.  There 
scarce  appeared  a  letter  without  a  paragraph  on  an  earthquake 
Prodigies  were  grown  so  familiar,  that  they  had  lost  their  name, 
as  a  great  poet  of  that  age  has  it.  I  remember  Mr.  Dyer,*  who 
is  justly  looked  upon  by  all  the  fox-hunters  in  the  nation  as  the 
greatest  statesman  our  country  has  produced,  was  particularly 
famous  for  dealing  in  whales  ;  insomuch,  that  in  five  months  time 
(for  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  his  letters  on  that  occasion) 
he  brought  three  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  besides 
two  porpoises  and  a  sturgeon.  The  judicious  and  wary  Mr.  Ich- 
abod  Dawks  *"  hath  all  along  been  the  rival  of  this  great  writer, 
and  got  himself  a  reputation  from  plagues  and  famines ;  by 
which,  in  those  days,  he  destroyed  as  great  multitudes  as  he  has 
lately  done  by  the  sword.  In  every  dearth  of  news,  Grand  Cairo 
waa  sure  to  be  unpeopled. 

It  being  therefore  visible,  that  our  society  will  be  greater 

•  Samuel  Buckley,  printer  of  *  The  Gazette/  and  also  of  *  The  Daily 
Oourant* — N. 

•>  *  Dyer's  Letter ;  *  a  news-paper  of  that  time,  which,  according  to  Mr 
Addison,  was  entitled  to  little  credit — N. 

•  lohabod  Dawks^  another  poor  epistolary  historian. — ^N.  ^ 
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sufferers  Dj  the  peace  than  the  soldiery  itself,  insomuch  that  the 
Daily  Courant  is  in  danger  of  being  broken,  my  friend  Dyer  of 
being  reformed,  and  the  very  best  of  the  whole  band  of  being 
reduced  to  half-pay  ;  might  I  presume,  to  offer  any  thing  in  the 
behalf  of  my  distressed  brethren,  I  would  humbly  move,  that  an 
appendix  of  proper  apartments  furnished  with  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, and  other  necessaries  of*  life,  should  be  added  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  Chelsea,  for  the  relief  of  such  decayed  news-writers  as 
have  served  their  country  in  the  wars ;  and  that,  for  their  exer- 
cise, they  should  compile  the  annals  of  their  brother  yeterans, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  service,  and  are  still  obliged 
to  do  duty  after  the  same  manner. 

I  cannot  be  thought  to  speak  this  out  of  an  eye  to  any  pri- 
vate interest ;  for,  as  my  chief  scenes  of  action  are  coffee-housesi 
play-houses,  and  my  own  apartment,  I  am  in  no  need  of  camps, 
fortifications,  and  fields  of  battle,  to  support  me ;  I  do  not  call 
for  heroes  and  generals  to  my  assistance.  Though  the  oj£cers 
are  broken,  and  the  armies  disbanded,  I  shall  still  be  safe,  as 
long  as  there  are  men,  or  women,  or  politicians,  or  lovers,  or 
poets,  or  nymphs,  or  swains,  or  cits,  or  courtiers,  in  being. 


<..^ 
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[First  part  by  Steele. — G.] 

— Though  the  theatre  is  now  bressking,  it  is  allowed  still  to  sell 

animals  there ;  therefore,  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  have  occasion 

for  a  tame  elephant,  let  them  inquire  of  Mr.  Pinkethman,*  who 

,  has  one  to  dispose  of  at  a  reasonable  rate.     The  downfal  of  May- 

>  Chief  of  a  company  of  strolling  players — ^mentioned  in  Tatter,  No 
i.— G. 
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Fair '  ba0  quite  sunk  the  price  of  this  noble  creature,  as  well  ae 
of  many  other  cariosities  \)f  nature.  A  tiger  will  sell  almost  as 
cheap  as  an  ox ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  a  man  may  pur- 
chase a  cat  with  three  legs,  for  very  near  the  value  of  one  with 
four.  I  hear  likewise,  that  there  is  a  great  desolation  among  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  the  ornaments  of  the  town,  and 
used  to  shine  in  plumes  and  diadems ;  the  heroes  being  most  of 
them  pressed,  and  the  queens  beating  hemp.  Mrs.  Sarabrand, 
so  famous  for  her  ingenious  puppet-show,  has  set  up  a  shop  in 
the  Exchange,  where  she  sells  her  little  troop  under  the  term  of 
Jointed  Babies.  I  could  not  but  be  solicitous  to  know  of  her, 
how  she  had  disposed  of  that  rake-hell  Punch,  whose  lewd  life 
and  conversation  had  given  so  much  scandal,  and  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the  fair.-  She  told  me  with  a  sigh,  that 
despairing  of  ever  reclaiming  him,  she  would  not  offer  to  place 
him  in  a  civil  family,  but  got  him  in  a  post  upon  a  stall  in  Wap- 
ping,  where  he  may  be  seen  from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  with 
a  glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  as  sentry  to  a  brandy 
shop.  The  great  revolutions  of  this  nature  bring  to  my  mind 
the  distresses  of  the  unfortunate  Camilla,'  who  has  had  the  ill 
luck  to  break  before  her  voice,  and  to  disappear  at  a  time  when 
her  beauty  was  in  the  height  of  its  bloom.  This  lady  entered 
so  thoroughly  into  the  great  characters  she  acted,  that  when  she 
had  finished  her  part,  she  could  not  think  of  retrenching  her 
equipage,  but  would  appear  in  her  ovm  lodgings  with  the  same 
magnificence  that  she  did  upon  the  stage.  This  greatness  of 
soul  has  reduced  that  unhappy  princess  to  an  involuntary  retire- 
ment, where  she  now  passes  her  time  among  the  woods  and  for- 

1  A  yearly  fair,  lasting  from  May  1  to  15,  in  Brookfield,  Westminster, 
established  under  James  IL,  and  abolished  in  1709,  upon  presentment  ai 
a  nuisance  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster. — G. 

■  Mrs.  Tofts — ^V.  the  sketch  of  her-  in  Nichols's  notes. — G, 
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Mts,  tkinking  ou  tfa«  orowiiB  and  soeptret  she  has  IobI,  and  oftan 
huioiaiiig  over  ia  h^r  solitude, 

I  wfts  bom  ef  rojal  raee, 

Yet  must  wand«r  in  dugnuM*  ^ 

But  for  fear  of  being  overheard,  and  her  quality  known,*  she 
usually  sings  it  in  Italian ; 

Naoqui  al  regn<\  naoqui  al  trono 
£  pnr  sono 
Sventnrala  pastoMlIa 

Since  I  haye  touched  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  communicate  to 
my  reader  part  of  a  letter  I  have  receiyed  from  a  friend  at  Am- 
iterdam,  where  there  is  a  yery  noble  theatre ;  though  the  nian- 
ner  of  furnishing  it  with  actora  is  something  peculiar  to  that 
place,  and  gives  us  occasion  to  admire  both  the  politeness  and 
frugality  of  the  people. 

"  My  friends  have  kept  me  here  a  week  longer  than  ordinary 
to  see  one  of  their  plays,  which  was  performed  last  night  with 
great  applause.  The  actors  are  all  of  them  tradesmen,  who,  af- 
ter their  day's  work  is  over,  earn  about  a  guilder  a  night  by  per- 
sonating kings  and  generals.  The  hero  of  the  tragedy  I  saw, 
was  a  journeyman  taylor,  and  his  first  minister  of  state  a  coffee- 
man.  ,  The  empress  made  me  think  of  Parthenope  in  the  Re- 
hearsal ;  for  her  mother  keeps  an  ale-house  in  the  suburbs  of 
Amsterdam.  When  the  tragedy  was  over,  they  entertained  us 
with  a  short  farce,  in  which  the  cobbler  did  his  part  to  a  mira- 
cle ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  he  had  really  been  working  at 
his  own  trade,  and  representing  on  the  stage  what  he  acted  every 
day  in  his  shop.  The  profits  of  the  theatre  maintain  an  hospi- 
tal :  for  as  here  they  do  not  think  the  profession  of  an  actor  the 

•  Easily  expressed,  but  not  exactly.  Better:  **Bui  far  fear  of  being 
^er-heard,  and  le^t  her  guaUt^  skoM  be  kmrnrnJ* 
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only  trade  that  a  man  onght  to  exercise,  so  thoy  will  not  allow 
any  body  to  grow  rich  on  a  profession  that  in  their  opinion  so 
little  conduces  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  your  playhouses  in  England  have  done  the  same  thing  ] 
for,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  the  hospital  at  DuUedge  wa» 
erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  AUeyn,'  a  player :  and  it  is  alsc 
said,  a  famous'  she-tragedian  has  settled  her  estate,  after  hei 
death,  for  the  maintenance  of  decayed  wits,  who  are  to  be  taken 
in  as  soon  as  they  grow  dull,  at  whatever  time  of  their  life  that 
shall  happen. 


No.  24.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1709. 


Qoioqald  agant  homines  < 


nostri  est  ftrrago  UbelU.— Jut.  Sat  L  8fi,  89. 

Whate'er  mm  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  it's  theme.— P. 

WTUt^a  Choeolate-houte,  June  2. 

In  my  paper  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  last  month,  I  men- 
tioned several  characters  which  want  explanation  to  the  general- 
ity of  readers :  among  others  I  spoke  of  a  Pretty  Fellow.  I 
have  received  a  kind  admonition  in  a  letter,  to  take  care  that  I 
do  not  omit  to  show  also  what  is  meant  by  a  Very  Pretty  Fel- 
low, which  is  to  be  allowed  as  a  character  by  itself,  and  a  person 
exalted  above  the  other  by  a  peculiar  sprightliness ;  as  one  who, 
by  a  distinguishing  vigour,  outstrips  his  companions,  and  has 
thereby  deserved  and  obtained  a  particular  appellation  or  nick- 
name of  familiarity.  Some  have  this  distinction  from  the  fair- 
sex,  who  are  so  generous  as  to  take  into  their  protection  such  as 

1  Edward  Alleyn— V.  Nich  18.-0. 

*  Mrs.  Anne  Bracegirdle— Y  Nichols^B  note. — O. 
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are  laughed  at  by  the  men,  and  place  them  for  that  reason  in  de- 
grees of  favour. 

The  chief  of  this  sort  is  colonel  Brunette  who  is  a  man  of 
fashion,  because  he  will  be  so  ;  and  practises  a  very  jantj  way 
of  behaviour,  because  he  is  too  careless  to  know  when  he  of- 
fends, and  too  sanguine  to  be  mortified  if  he  did  know  it.  Thus 
the  colonel  has  met  with  a  town  ready  to  receive  him,  and  can- 
not possibly  see  why  he  should  not  make  use  of  their  favour,  and 
set  himself  in  the  first  degree  of  conversation.  Therefore  he  is 
very  successfully  loud  among  the  wits,  and  familiar  among  the 
ladies,  and  dissolute  among  the  rakes.  Thus  he  is  admitted  in 
one  place  because  he  is  so  in  another ;  and  every  man  treats 
Brunett  well,  not  out  of  his  particular  esteem  for  him,  but  in  re- 
spect to  the  opinion  of  others.  It  is  to  me  a  solid  pleasure  to 
see  the  world  thus  mistaken  on  the  good-natured  side ;  for  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  the  colonel  mounts  into  a  general  officer,  marries 
a  fine  lady,  and  is  master  of  a  good  estate,  before  they  come  to 
explain  upon  him.  What  gives  most  delight  to  me  in  this  ob- 
servation is,  that  all  this  arises  from  pure  nature,  and  the  colonel 
ean  account  for  his  success  no  more  than  those  by  whom  he  suo- 
eeeds.  For  these  causes  and  considerations,  I  pronounce  him  a 
true  woman's  man,  and  in  the  first  degree  *  A  very  Pretty  Fellow.' 

The  next  to  a  man  of  this  universal  genius  is  one  who  is  pe- 
culiarly formed  for  the  service  of  the  ladies,  and  his  merit  chiefiy 
is  to  be  of  no  consequence.  I  am  indeed  a  little  in  doubt, 
whether  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  called  a  very  Happy,  than  a 
very  Pretty  Fellow  ?  for  he  is  admitted  at  all  hours :  all  he  says 
or  does,  which  would  offend  in  another,  are  passed  over  in  him  ; 
and  all  actions  and  speeches  which  please,  doubly  please  if  they 
come  from  him :  no  one  wonders  or  takes  notice  when  he  is 
wrong ;  but  all  admire  him  when  he  is  in  the  right. — By  the 
way,  it  is  fit  to  remark,  that  there  are  peci>l9  of  better  sense  than 


\  ^ 
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tbese,  who  endeayour  at  this  oharaoter ;  but  they  are  out  of  na- 
ture ;  and  though,  with  some  industry,  they  get  the  charaeteri 
of  fools,  they  cannot  arrive  to  be  verf^^  seldom  to  be  merely 
'  Pretty  Fellows.'  But,  where  nature  has  formed  a  person  for 
this  station  amongst  men,  he  is  gifted  with  a  peculiar  ganius  for 
success,  and  his  very  errors  and  absurdities  contribute  to  it;  this 
felicity  attending  him  to  his  lifers  end :  for  it  being  in  a  manner 
necessary  that  he  should  be  of  no  consequence,  he  is  as  well  in 
old  age  as  youth  ;  and  I  know  a  man,  whose  son  has  been  some 
years  a  '  Pretty  Fellow,'  who  is  himself  at  this  hour  a  very  Pret 
ty  Fellow. 

One  must  move  tenderly  in  this  place,  for  we  are  now  in  thf 
ladies'  lodgings,  and  speaking  of  such  as  are  supported  by  their 
influence  and  favour ;  against  which  there  is  not,  neither  ought 
there  to  be,  any  dispute  or  observation.  But  when  we  come  into 
more  free  air,  one  may  talk  a  little  more  at  large. 

Give  me  leave  then  to  mention  three,  whom  I  do  not  doubt 
but  we  shall  see  make  considerable  figures ;  and  these  are  such 
as  for  their  Bacchanalian  performances  must  be  admitted  into 
this  order.  They  are  three  brothers  lately  landed  from  Holland ; 
as  yet,  indeed,  they  have  not  made  their  public  entry,  but  lodge 
and  converse  at  Wapping.  They  have  merited  already  on  the 
water-side  particular  titles :  the  first  is  called  Hogshead  \  the  sec- 
ond, Oulverin ;  *  and  the  third,  Musquet,  This  fraternity  is 
preparing  for  our  end  of  the  town  by  their  ability  in  the  exer 
oises  of  Bacchus,  and  measure  their  time  and  merit  by  liquid 
weight,  and  power  of  drinking.  Hogshead  is  a  prettier  Fellow 
than  Culverin,  by  two  quarts ;  and  Culverin  than  Musquet,  by  a 
full  pint.  It  is  to  be  feared  Hogshead  is  so  often  too  full,  and 
Culverin  overloaded,  that  Musquet  will  be  the  only  lasting  Very 
Pretty  Fellow  of  the  three. 

^  Three  men  of  distinotioD-^supposed  to  be  noblerjen. — ^V.  Nichols. *-G 
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A  tiiird  sort  of  this  denomination  it  inoh  as,  by  very  daring 
adventures  in  love,  have  purchased  to  themselves  renown  and 
new  names ;  as  Jo  Garry,  for  his  ezoessive  strength  and  vigour ; 
Tom  Drybones,  for  his  generous  loss  of  youth  and  health ;  and 
Oa&orum,  for  his  meritorious  rottenness. 

These  great  and  leading  spirits  are  proposed  to  all  suoh  of 
our  British  youth  as  would  anrive  at  perfection  in  these  different 
kinds ;  and  if  their  parts  and  accomplishments  were  well  imitat- 
ed, it  is  not  doubted  but  that  our  nation  would  soon  excel  all 
others  in  wit  and  arts,  as  they  already  do  in  arms. 

N.  B.  The  gentleman  who  stole  Betty  Pepin*  may  own  it 
for  he  is  allowed  to  be  '  A  very  Pretty  Fellow.' 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  other  terms  in 
our  writings. 

To  know  what  a  Toast  is  in  the  country  gives  as  much  pe^ 
plexity  as  she  herself  does  in  town  t  and  indeed  the  learned  dif- 
fer very  much  upon  the  original  of  this  word,  and  the  accepta- 
tion of  it  among  the  modems.  However,  it  is  by  all  agreed  to 
have  a  joyous  and  cheerful  import.  A  toast  in  a  cold  morning, 
heightened  by  nutmeg,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  has  for  many 
ages  been  given  to  our  rural  dispensers  of  justice,  before  they 
entered  upon  causes,  and  has  been  of  great  and  politic  use  to 
take  off  the  severity  of  their  sentences ;  but  has  indeed  been  re- 
markable for  one  ill  effect,  that  it  inclines  those  who  use  it  im- 
moderately to  speak  Latin,  to  the  admiration  rather  than  infor- 
mation of  an  audience^  This  application  of  a  toast  makes  it 
very  obvious  that  the  word  may,  without  a  metaphor,  be  under- 
stood as  an  apt  name  for  a  thing  which  raises  us  in  the  most 
sovereign  degree.  But  many  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age  will  as- 
sort that  the  word,  in  its  present  sense,  was  known  among  them 

•  fhe  kept  mistress  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  near  Brentibrd,  who 
squandered  his  estate  on  women,  and  in  contest  rd  elections. — N. 
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m  their  youth,  and  had  its  rise  firom  an  accident  at  the  town  of 
Bath,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 

It  happened  that,  on  a  public  day,  a  celebrated  beauty  of 
those  times  was  in  the  Gross  Bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her 
admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the  fair  one  stood, 
and  drank  her  health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the  place  a 
gay  fellow  half  fiiddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore, 
though  he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast.  He 
was  opposed  in  his  resolution ;  yet  this  whim  gave  foundation  to 
the  present  honour  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our 
liquors,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  Toast. 

Though  this  institution  had  so  trivial  a  beginning,  it  is  now 
elevated  into  a  formal  order ;  and  that  happy  virgin,  who  is  re- 
ceived and  drunk  to  at  their  meetings,  has  no  more  to  do  in  this 
life,  but  to  judge  and  accept  of  the  first  good  offer.  The  manner 
of  her  inauguration  is  much  like  that  of  the  choice  of  a  doge  in 
Venice :  it  is  performed  by  balloting ;  and  when  she  is  so  cho* 
sen,  she  reigns  indisputably  for  that  ensuing  year ;  but  must  be 
elected  a-new  to  prolong  her  empire  a  moment  beyond  it.  When 
she  is  regularly  chosen,  her  name  is  written  with  a  diamond  on  a  i 

drinking-glass.*  The  hieroglyphic  of  the  diamond  is  to  show 
her,  that  her  value  is  imaginary ;  and  that  of  the  glass  to  ac 
quaint  her,  that  her  condition  is  frail,  and  depends  on  the  hand 
which  holds  her.  This  wise  design  admonishes  her,  neither  to 
over-rate  or  depreciate  her  charms ;  as  well  considering  and  ap- 
plying, that  it  is  perfectly  according  to  the  humour  and  taste  of 
the  company,  whether  the  toast  is  eaten,  or  left  as  an  offal 


,  by  Mr.  Maynwaring,  and  other  poetical  members  of  that  ingenious 
ty,  may  be  seen  in  Nichols's  'Select  Collection  of  Miscellany  Poems,* 

voL  y.  pp.  168,  178,  176,  [and  for  a  specimen  of  Addison's  taste  in  this 

line,  yoL  L  p.  214.  The  {x-esent  Edition. — G.] 
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The  foremost  of  the  whole  rank  of  toasts,  and  the  most  in- 
disputed  in  their  present  empire,  are  Mrs.  Oatty  and  Mrs.  Front- 
let :  the  first  an  agreeable,  the  second  an  awful  beauty.  These 
ladies  are  perfect  friends,  out  of  a  knowledge,  that  their  perfec- 
tions are  too  different  to  stand  in  competition.  He  that  likes 
Gattj  can  have  no  relish  for  so  solemn  a  creature  as  Frontlet ; 
and  an  admirer  of  Frontlet  will  call  Gatty  a  maypole  girL  Gatty 
for  ever  smiles  upon  you ;  and  Frontlet  disdains  to  see  you  smile. 
Gatty 's  love  is  a  shining  quick  fiame;  Frontlet's,  a  slow  wasting 
fire.  Gatty  likes  the  man  that  diverts  her  ;  Frontlet,  him  who 
adores  her.  Gatty  always  improyes  the  soil  in  which  she  trav- 
els ;  Frontlet  lays  waste  the  country.  Gatty  does  not  only  smile, 
but  laughs  at  her  lover ;  Frontlet  not  only  looks  serious,  but 
frowns  at  him.  All  the  men  of  wit  (and  coxcombs  their  follow- 
ers) are  professed  servants  of  Gatty:  the  politicians  and  pre- 
tenders give  solemn  worship  to  Frontlet.  Their  reign  will  be 
best  judged  of  by  its  duration.  Frontlet  will  never  be  chosen 
more  ]  and  Gatty  is  a  toast  for  life. 


No.  42.    SATURDAY,  JULY  16.  1709. 

— — —  Oelebrare  domestloa  fiKsta. 
[The  first  part  of  this  paper  was  written  by  Steele.] 

-—This  is  to  give  notice,  that  a  magnificent  palace,  with  great 
variety  of  gardens,  statues,  and  water-works,  may  be  bought 
cheap  in  Drury^Lane,'  where  there  are  likewise  several  castles  to 
^be  disposed  of,  very  delightfully  situated  ;  as  also  groves,  woods, 
'forests,  fountains,  and  country  seats,  with  very  pleasant  pros 
pects  on  all  sides  of  them  ;  being  the  moveables  of  Christopher 

*'    '  ututj-Lane  theatre  had  been  closed  by  an  order  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain.— (jr. 

VOL.   IV, — 2 
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fiich  Esq.,  who  is  breaking  up  house-keeping,  and  has  many  ou 
rious  pieces  of  furniture  to  dispose  of,  which  may  be  seen  be- 
tween the  hours  of  six  and  ten  in  the  evening. 

THE    INVENTORY. 

Spirits  of  right  Nants  brandy,  for  lambent  flames  and  appa- 
ritions. 

Three  bottles  and  a  half  of'  lightning. 

One  shower  of  snow  in  the  whitest  French  paper. 

Two  showers  of  a  browner  sort. 

A  sea,  consisting  of  a  dozen  large  waves,  the  tenth  *  biggei 
than  ordinary,  and  a  little  damaged. 

A  dozen  and  a  half  of  clouds,  trimmed  with  black,  and  well 
conditioned. 

A  rainbow,  a  little  faded. 

A  set  of  clouds  after  the  French  mode,  streaked  with  light- 
ning, and  furbelowed. 

A  new-moon,  something  decayed. 

A  pint  of  the  finest  Spanish  wash,  being  all  that  is  left  of 
two  hogsheads  sent  Over  last  winter. 

A  coach  very  finely  gilt,  and  little  used,  with  a  pair  of  drag- 
ons, to  be  sold  cheap. 

A  setting  sun,  a  pennyworth. 

An  imperial  mantle,  made  for  Cyrus  the  great,  and  worn  by 
Julius  Cadsar,  Bajazet,  King  Harry  the  Eighth,  and  Signior 
ValentinL 

A  basket-hilt  sword,  very  convenient  to  carry  milk  in. 

Roxana's  night  gown. 

Othello's  handkerchief. 

The  imperial  robes  of  Xerxes,  never  worn  but  once. 

^  Tenth  wave,  "Fluctus  decumanus^"  according  to  the  Latin  poete,  th« 
arg«9t  and  most  dangerous. — G. 

a 
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k  wild  boar,  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Dioolesian. 

A  serpent  to  sting  Cleopatra. 

A  mustard  bowl  to  make  thunder  with. 

Another  of  a  bigger  sort,  by  Mr.  D— *is's  directions,  little 
used.* 

Six  elbow'  chairs,  very  expert  in  country  dances,  with  sir 
flower-pots  for  their  partners. 

The  whiskers  of  a  Turkish  bassa. 

The  complexion  of  a  murderer  in  a  bandbox  ;  consisting  of  ( 
large  piece  of  burnt  cork,  and  a  coal-black  peruke. 

A  suit  of  clothes  for  a  ghost,  viz.  a  bloody  shirt,  a  doublet 
curiously  pinked,  and  a  coat  with  three  great  eyelet-holes  upor 
tbe  breast 

A  bale  of  red  Spanish  wool. 

Modem  plots,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  trap-doors, 
ladders  of  ropes,  yizard  masques,  and  tables  with  broad  carpets 
over  them. 

Three  oak  cudgels,  with  one  of  crab-tree ;  all  bought  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Pinkethman.. 

Materials  for  dancing ;  as  masques,  castanets,  and  a  ladder 
of  ten  rounds. 

Aurengzebe's  scymitar,  made  by  Will.  Brown  in  Piccadilly 

A  plume  of  feathers,  never  used  but  by  Oedipus  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex. 

There  are  .also  swords,  halberts,  sheep-hooks,  cardinal  hats, 
turbans,  drums,  gallipots,  a  gibbet,  a  cradle,  a  rack,  a  cartrwheel. 
an  altar,  a  helmet,  a  back-piece,  a  breast-plate,  a  bell,  a  tub,  and 
a  jointed  baby. 

'   Dennia— of  whom  Pope  says, 

*'  And  all  the  mighty  mad  in  Dennla  rage"— Dunoiad,  b.  L  y.  104 
had  just  invented  his  new  method  of  making  thunder  I     v.  also  JSTicho^ii 
•d  loci— G. 
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These  are  the  hard  shifts  we  intelligencers  are  foroei  to ; 
therefore  our  readers  ought  to  excuse  us,  if  a  westerly  wind 
blowing  for  a  fortnight  together,  generally  fills  eyery  paper  with 
an  order  of  battle ;  whan  we  show  our  martial  skill  in  each  linc^ 
and  according  to  the  space  we  have  to  fill,  we  range  our  men  in 
equadrons  and  battalions,  or  draw  out  oompany  by  company ,  and 
troop  by  troop ;  ever  observing,  that  no  muster  is  to  be  made, 
but  when  the  wind  is  in  a  cross  point,  which  often  happens  at  the 
end  of  a  campaign,  when  half  the  men  are  deserted  or  lolled. 
The  Courant  is  sometimes  ten  deep,  his  ranks  close :  the  Post* 
boy  is  generally  in  files,  for  greater  exactness :  and  the  Post- 
man comes  down  upon  you  rather  after  the  Turkish  way,  sword 
in  hand,  pell-mell,  without  form  or  discipline  ;  but  sure  to  bring 
men  enough  into  the  field ;  and  wherever  they  are  raised,  never 
to  lose  a  battle  for  want  of  numbers.* 
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Jfhrom  my  own  Apartment^  September  20. 
^  I  AM  called  off  from  public  dissertations  by  a  domestic  affair 
of  great  importance,  which  is  no  less  than  the  disposal  of  my 
sister  Jenny  for  life.     The  girl  is  a  girl  of  great  merit,  and  plea- 
sing conversation ;  but  I  beiog  bom  of  my  father's  first  wife^ 
and  she  of  his  third,  she  converses  with  me  rather  like  a  daugh 
ter  than  a  sister.     I  have  indeed  told  her,  that  if  she  kept  hei 
honour,  and  behaved  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  became  th<;. 
Bickerstaffs,  I  would  get  her  an  agreeable  man  for  her  husband ; 
which  was  a  promise  I  made  her  after  reading  a  passage  in  Pli- 

*  Of  this  paper,  the  inventory  only,  as  I  take  it^  is  Mr,  Addison's 
[Why?-a] 

»>  The  opening  of  this  paper,  to— "o  ^r  own/ctmily  in  this  particular*' 
— ^is  Sir  Richard  Steele's.  Mr.  Addisoii's  and  is  only  to  be  traced  in  tb« 
genealogy,     [Hurd,  by  conjecture. — G.] 
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ny'g  Epifltlea  That  polite  aathor  had  been  emplojed  to  find 
oat  a  consort  for  his  friend's  daughter,  and  gives  the  folloiring 
character  of  the  man  he  had  pitched  upon. 

Aciliano  plnrimnm  Tigoria  et  industriae  quanqnam  in  maxima 
rereoundia :  est  illi  fiioies  liberalis,  mnlto  sanguine,  multo  rubore^ 
suffusa :  eat  ingenua  totius  corporis  pulchritude,  et  quidam  sena- 
toritts  decOT,  quae  ego  nequaquam  arbiiror  negligenda;  debet 
enim  hoc  oastitati  puellarum  quasi  praeminm  darL* 

'^  AciUanufl  is  a  man  of  extraordinarj  vigour  and  industry, 
accompanied  with  the  greatest  modesty.  He  has  very  much  of 
the  gentleman,  with  a  lively  colour,  and  flush  of  health  in  his 
aspect  His  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him  a 
man  of  quality :  which  are  qualifications  that,  I  think,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  overlooked,  and  should  be  bestowed  on  a  daugh* 
ier  as  the  reward  of  her  chastity." 

A  woman  that  will  give  herself  liberties,  need  not  put  her 
parents  to  so  much  trquble ;  for  if  she  does  not  possess  these  oma 
ments  *  in  a  husband,  she  can  i^ply  herself  elsewhere.  But  thia 
iii  not  the  case  of  my  sister  Jenny,  who,  I  may  say  without  vanity, 
is  as  unspotted  a  spinster  as  any  in  Great  Britain.  I  shall  take 
this  occasion  to  recommend  the  conduct  of  our  own  family  in 
this  particular.*^ 

We  have  in  the  genealogy  of  our  house,  the  descriptions  and 
pictures  of  our  ancestors  from  the  time  of  King  Arthur ;  in  whose 
days  there  waa  one  of  my  own  name,  a  knight  of  his  round  table, 

,  Plinii    See  Epistolse,  L.  1.  ep.  xiv.  (Nichols). — O. 

^  lluse  ornaments.     "  Advantc^es"  had  been  better. 

^  In  this  particular.  In  what  particnlar !  in  that  of  Jenny's  chasHty.'-' 
Bat  there  is  not  a  word  on  the  subject,  in  what  follows.  I  take  for  grant- 
ed that,  in  Sir  Richard  Steele's  draught  of  this  pai)er,  a  paragraph  was 
here  ioserted,  to  shew  tiie  care  oi  the  Bickergtans,  in  providing  for  the 
honour  of  the  female  part  of  their  family ;  which,  not  being  to  Mr.  Addi* 
son's  mind,  was  struck  out,  to  make  room  for  this  pleasant  account  of 
their  genealogy.  But  when  this  was  done,  it  was  forgotten  to  make  thf 
reqxuai*ie  eha^e  in  the  introduction. 
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and  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Biokerstaff.  He  was  low  of 
stature,  and  of  a  very  swarthy  complexion^  not  unlike  a  Portu- 
guese Jew.  But  he  was  more  prudent  than  men  of  that  height 
usually  are,  and  would  often  communicate  to  his  friends  his  de- 
sign of  lengthening  and  whitening  his  posterity.  His  eldest  son 
Balph  (for  that  was  his  name)  was  for  this  reason  married  to  a 
lady  who  had  little  else  to  recommend  her,  but  that  she  was  yery 
tall  and  fair.  The  issue  of  this  match,  with  the  help  of  his  shoes, 
made  a  tolerable  figure  in  the  next  age ;  though  the  complexion 
of  the  family  was  obscure  'till  the  fourth  generation  from  that 
marriage.  From  which  time,  till  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  females  of  our  house  were  famous  for  their  needle- 
work and  fine  skins.  In  the  male  line  there  happened  an  un- 
lucky accident  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip,  then  chief  of  the  family,  being  bom  with  an  hump-back 
and  yery  high  nose.  This  was  the  more  astonishing,  because 
none  of  his  forefathers  ever  had  such  a  blemish ;  nor  indeed  was 
there  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  make  except  the  butler, 
who  was  noted  for  round  shoulders,  and  a  Boman  nose  ;  what 
made  the  nose  the  less  excusable,  was  the  remarkable  smallness 
of  his  eyes. 

These  several  defects  were  mended  by  succeeding  matches ; 
th^  eyes  were  opened  in  the  next  generation,  and  the  hump  fell 
in  a  century  and  a  half;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  how  to 
reduce  the  nose  ;  which  I  do  not  find  was  accomplished  till  about 
the  middle  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  or  rather  the  beginnlDg 
of  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth.* 

But  while  our  ancestors  were  thus  taken  up  in  cultivating  the 
eyes  and  nose,  the  face  of  the  Bickerstaffs  fell  down  insensibly 
into  the  chin ;  which  was  not  taken  notice  of  (their  thoughts 

*  V.  Nichols's  note. — G. 
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.being  so  much  employed  upon  the  more  noble  features)  till  it  be- 
came almost  too  long  to  be  remedied. 

But  length  of  time,  and  successive  care  in  our  alliances,  have 
cured  this  also,  and  reduced  our  faces  into  that  tolerable  oval 
which  we  enjoy  at  present.  I  would  not  be  tedious  in  this  dis 
course,  but  cannot  but  observe,  that  our  race  suffered  very  much 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
heiresses  with  an  eminent  courtier,  who  gave  us  spindle  shanks, 
and  cramps  in  our  bones,  insomuch  that  we  did  not  recover  our 
health  and  legs  till  Sir  Walter  Bicker  staff  married  Maud  the 
milk-maid,  of  whom  the  then  Garter  king  at  arms  (a  facetious 
person)  said  pleasantly  enough,  that  she  had  spoiled  our  blood, 
but  mended  our  constitutions. 

After  this  account  of  the  effect  our  prudent  choice  of  matches 
has  had  upon  our  persons  and  features,  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that  there  are  daily  instances  of  as  great  changes  made  by  mar- 
riage upon  men's  minds  and  humours.  One  might  wear  any  pas- 
sion out  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  skilful  gardeners  blot  a  colour 
out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  One  might  produce  an  af- 
fable temper  out  of  a  shrew,  by  grafting  the  mild  upon  the  chole- 
ric ;  or  raise  a  jackpudding  from  a  prude,  by  inoculating  mirth 
and  melancholy.*  It  is  for  want  of  care  in  the  disposing  of  our 
children,  with  regard  to  our  bodies  and  minds,  that  we  go  into  an 
house  and  see  such  different  complexions  and  humours  in  the  same 
race  and  family.  But  to  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  from 
what  mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter  silently  lowers,  the  other 
steals  a  kind  look  at  you,  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved,  a  fourth 
a  splenetic,  and  a  fifth  a  coquette. 

In  this  disposal  of  my  sister,  I  have  chosen,  with  an  eye  to 
aer  being  a  wit,  and  provided,  that  the  bridegroom  be  a  man  of  a 

*■  The  rest  of  this  paper  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.     [So  says  Hurd  by  eoD' 
joctiire. — G.] 
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suund  and  excellent  judgment,  who  will  seldom  mmd  what  she 
says  when  she  begins  to  harangue  :  for  Jenny's  only  imperfection 
is  an  admiration  of  her  parts,  which  inclines  her  to  be  a  little, 
but  a  very  little,  sluttish ;  and  you  are  ever  to  remark,  that  we 
are  apt  to  cultivate  most,  and  bring  into  observation,  what  we 
think  most  excellent  in  ourselves,  or  most  capable  of  improve- 
ment.  Thuii  juy  sister,  instead  of  consulting  her  glass  and  her 
toilet  for  an  hour  and  an  half  after  her  private  devotion,  sits  with 
her  nose  full  of  snuff,  and  a  man's  nightcap  on  her  head,  reading 
plays  and  romances.  Her  wit  she  thinks  her  distinction ;  there- 
fore knows  nothing  of  the  skill  of  dress,  or  making  her  person 
agreeable.  It  would  make  you  laugh,  to  see  me  often  with  my 
spectacles  on  lacing  her  stays ;  for  she  is  so  very  a  wit,  that  she 
understands  no  ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 

For  this  reason  I  have  disposed  of  her  to  a  man  of  business, 
who  will  soon  let  her  see,  that  to  be  well  dressed,  in  good  hu- 
mour,  and  cheerful  in  the  command  of  her  family,  are  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  female  life.'  I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon 
a  fine  gentleman,  who  extremely  admired  her  wit,  and  would  have 
given  her  a  coach  and  six ;  but  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
cross  the  strain ;  *  for  had  they  met,  they  had  eternally  been  ri- 
vals in.  discourse,  and  in  continual  contention  for  the  superiority 
of  understanding,  and  brought  forth  critics,  pedants,  or  pretty 
good  poets. 

As  it  is,  I  expect  an  offspring  fit  for  the  habitation  of  city, 
town,  or  country ;  creatures  that  are  docile  and  tractable  in  what- 
ever we  put  them  to. 

To  convince  men  of  the  necessity  of  taking  this  method,  let 

1  This  standard  of  female  excellence  which  would  hardly  pass  good  for 
3ur  day,  is  even  lower  than  Swift's.  Y.  *  Letter  to  a  rery  young  lady  on 
her  marriage.' — Swift's  Works. — G. 

*  Sifrain— obsolete  in  this  sense. — O. 
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My  one,  even  below  the  skill  of  an  astrologer,  bebold  the  tarn  of 
faces  he  meets  as  soon  as  he  passes  Cheapside  conduit,  and  you 
see  a  deep  attention  and  a  certain  unthinking  sharpness  in  every 
countenance.  They  look  attentive,  but  their  thoughts  are  en- 
gaged on  mean  purposes.  To  me  it  is  very  apparent  when  I  see 
a  citizen  pass  by,  whether  his  head  is  upon  woollen,  silks,  iron, 
sugar,  indigo,  or  stocks.  Now  this  trace  of  thought  appears  or 
lies  hid  in  the  race  for  two  or  three  generations. 

I  know  at  this  time  a  person  of  a  vast  estate,  who  is  the  im* 
mediate  descendant  of  a  fine  gentleman,  but  the  great-grandson 
of  a  broker,  in  whom  his  ancestor  is  now  revived.  He  is  a  very 
honest  gentleman  in  his  principles,  but  cannot  for  his  blood  talk 
fairly :  he  is  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  cheats  by  constitutioui 
and  over-reaches  by  instinct. 

The  happiness  of  the  man  who  marries  my  sister  will  be,  that 
he  has  no  faults  to  correct  in  her  but  her  own,  a  little  bias  of 
foncy,  or  particularity  of  manners,  which  grew  in  herself,  and  can 
be  amended  by  her.  From  such  an  untainted  couple,  we  can 
hope  to  have  our  family  rise  to  its  ancient  splendour  of  face,  air, 
eountenanee,  manner,  and  shape,  without  discovering  the  product 
of  ten  nations  in  one  house.  Obadiah  Greenhat  says,  he  never 
comes  into  any  company  in  England,  but  he  distinguishes  the 
different  nations  of  which  we  are  composed  :  there  is  scarce  such 
a  living  creature  as  a  true  Briton.  We  sit  down  indeed  all 
friends,  acquaintance,  and  neighbours ;  but  after  two  bottles,  you 
see  a  Dane  start  up  and  swear,  ^  The  kingdom  is  his  own.'  A 
Saxon  drinks  up  the  whole  quart,  and  swears,  '  He  will  dispute 
that  with  him.'  A  Norman  tells  them  both,  ^  He  will  assert  his 
liberty ; '  And  a  Welshman  cries,  ^  They  are  all  foreigners,  and 
intruders  of  yesterday,'  and  beats  them  out  of  the  room.  Such 
accidents  happen  frequently  among  neighbours'  children,  and 
coosin-germans.     For  which  reason,  I  say,  study  your  race,  ot 

VOL.   IV. — 2* 
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the  soil  of  jour  family  will  dwindle  into  cits  or  'squires,  or  roD 
up  into  wits  or  madmen. 

Sir  Jtiehard  Steele  assisted  in  this  paper,^    T. 


No.  81.    SATURDAY,  OBTOBER  15,  1709. 

l^Part  of  this  paper  was  once  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  SwifL 
V.  NiOHOi^  AD  Loa — G.]  * 

Hio  manns  ob  patriam  pugnando  vnlnera  paaal, 
Quiqae  pU  Yates  et  Phsebo  digna  locat!, 
Inyentas  ant  qai  yitam  excolaere  perartea^ 
Qnique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo. — ^Viiuk 

From  my  own  Apartment,  October  14. 

Thbre  are  two  kinds  of  immortality;  that  which  the  soul 
really  enjoys  after  this  life,  and  that  imaginary  existence  by 
which  men  live  in  their  fame  and  reputation.  The  best  and 
greatest  actions  have  proceeded  from  the  prospect  of  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these ;  but  my  design  is  to  treat  only  of  those  who 
have  chiefly  proposed  to  themselves  the  latter  as  the  principal  re- 
ward of  their  labours.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  excluded 
from  my  tables  of  fame  all  the  great  founders  and  votaries  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  also,  that  I  am  more  than  ordi- 
narily anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  persons  of  whom  I  am  now 

*  It  is  an  absurd  practice  for  two  men  of  wit^  let  their  talents  be 
what  they  will,  to  write  in  concert.  The  effect,  at  best,  can  be  only  the 
production  of  a  motley,  discordant  piece,  though  the  cootributions  of  each, 
taken  separately,  be  ever  so  excellent.  But  when  two  such  writers  as  Mr. 
A.  and  Sir  R.  Steele,  join  in  composing  one  of  these  papers,  the  misalliance 
is  not  only  great,  but  the  contrast  ridiculous. 

[Hurd,  like  Macaulay,  Miss  Aikin,  and  too  many  others  is  very  unjust 

towards  Steele :  who,  though  inferior  to  Addison,  was  a  writer  of  great 

merit,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  his  papers  in  the  Tatler  from 

those  of  his  friend.     Gibbon  took  a  different  view  of  this  'writing  in  con 

eert,'  which  C'olman  and  Thornton  earned  out  fully  in  the  Connoisseufi 

V.  (Jibbon's  Memoirs,  p.  86. — G."| 
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going  to  speak  ;  for  since  fame  was  the  only  end  of  all  their  en- 
terprises and  studies,  a  man  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  allotting 
them  their  due  proportion  of  it.  It  was  this  consideration  which 
made  me  call  ^the  whole  body  of  the  learned  to  my  assistance , 
to  many  of  whom  I  must  own  my  obligations  for  the  catalogues 
of  illustrious  persons  which  they  have  sent  me  in  upon  this  occa- 
sion. I  yesterday  employed  the  whole  afternoon  in  comparing 
them  with  each  other;  which  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
my  imagination,  that  they  broke  my  sleep  for  the  first  part  of  the 
following  night,  and  at  length  threw  me  into  a  very  agreeable 
vision,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  describe  in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  boundless 
plain,  that  was  covered  ^  with  prodigious  multitudes  of  people, 
which  no  man  could  number.  In  the  midst  of  it  there  stood  a 
mountain,  with  its  head  above  the  clouds.  The  sides  were  ex-  ' 
tremely  steep,  and  of  such  a  particular  structure,  that  no  creature, 
which  was  not  made  in  an  human  figure,  could  possibly  ascend  it. 
On  a  sudden  there  was  heard  from  the  top  of  it  a  sound  like  that 
of  a  trumpet;  but  so  exceeding  sweet  and  harmonious,  that  it 
filled  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave 
such  high  and  delightful  sensations,  as  seemed  to  animate  and 
raise  human  nature  above  itself.  This  made  me  very  much 
amazed  to  find  so  very  few  in  that  innumerable  multitude,  who 
had  ears  fine  enough  to  hear  or  relish  this  music  with  pleasure : 
but  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  looking  round  me,  I  saw  most 
of  them  attentive  to  three  Sirens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure. 
They  were  seated  on  three  rocks,  amidst  a  beautiful  variety  of 
groves,  meadows,  and  rivulets,  that  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
mountain.     While  the  base  and  groveling  multitude  of  different 

•  Plaifiy  Uiat  was  covered.      Better  say,  ** plain  covered" — ^to  avoid  th« 
double  relative — "that  was  covered" — which  no  man  could  nu^aber." 
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nations,  ranks  and  ages,  were  listening  to  these  delusive  deities, 
those  of  a  more  erect  aspect  and  exalted  spirit  separated  them- 
selves from  the  rest,  and  marched  in  great  bodies  towards  the 
mountain ;  from  *  whence  they  heard  the  sound,  which  still  grew 
sweeter  the  more  they  listened  to  it. 

On  a  sudden,  methought  this  select  band  sprang  forward,  with 
%  resolution  to  climb  the  ascent,  and  follow  the  call  of  that  hea- 
venly music.  Every  one  took  something  with  him  that  he 
thought  might  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  march.  Several  had 
their  swords  drawn,  some  carried  rolls  of  paper  in  their  hands, 
some  had  compasses,  others  quadrants,  others  telescopes,  and 
others  pencils ;  some  had  laurels  on  their  heads,  and  others  bus- 
kins on  their  legs :  in  short,  there  was  scarce  any  instrument  of 
a  mechanic  art  or  liberal  science,  which  was  not  made  use  of  on 
this  occasion.  My  good  ddDmon,  who  stood  at  my  right  hand 
during  the  course  of  this  whole  vision,  observing  in  me  a  burning 
desire  to  join  that  glorious  company,  told  me,  he  highly  approved 
that  generous  ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  advised  me  to  cover  my  face  with  a  mask  all  the 
while  I  was  to  labour  on  the  ascent.  I  took  his  counsel  without 
inquiring  into  his  reasons.  The  whole  body  now  broke  into  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  began  to  climb  the  precipice  by  ten  Uiousand 
different  paths.  Several  got  into  little  alleys,  which  did  not 
reach  far  up  the  hill,  before  they  ended  and  led  no  further :  and 
£  observed  that  most  of  the  artisans,  which  considerably  di- 
minished our  number,  fell  into  these  paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  body  of  adventurers  behind  us, 
who  thought  they  had  discovered  by-ways  up  the  hill,  which 
proved  so  very  intricate  and  perplexed,  that,  after  having  ad- 
ranced  in  them  a  little,  they  were  quite  lost  among  the  several 

^Ftom^is redimdanty  And  had  better  been  omitted. 
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txuroB  and  windings ;  and  though  they  were  as  active  as  any  in 
their  motions,  they  made  but  little  progress  in  the  ascent.  These 
as  my  guide  informed  me,  were  men  of  subtle  tempers,  and 
puzzled  politics,  who  would  supply  the  place  of  real  wisdom  with 
cunning  and  artifice.  Among  those  who  were  far  advanced  in 
their  way,  there  were  some  that  by  one  false  step  fell  backwa:  d, 
and  lost  more  ground  in  a  moment,  than  they  had  gained  for 
many  hours,  or  could  be  ever  able  to  recover.*  We  were  now 
advanced  very  high,  and  observed,  that  all  the  different  paths 
which  ran  about  the  sides  df  the  mountain,  began  to  meet  in  two 
great  roads,  which  insensibly  gathered  the  whole  multitude  of 
travellers  into  two  great  bodies.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
entrance  of  each  road,  there  stood  an  hideous  phantom,  that  op- 
posed our  ficurther  passage.  One  of  these  apparitions  had  his 
right  hand  filled  with  darts,  which  he  brandished  in  the  face  of 
al^  who  came  up  that  way.  Crowds  ran  back  at  the  appearance 
of  it,  and  cried  out.  Death.  The  spectre  that  guarded  the  other 
road,  was  Envy :  she  was  not  armed  with  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion  like  the  former ;  but  by  dreadful  hissings,  noises  of  reproach 
and  a  horrid  distracted  laughter,  she  appeared  more  frightful 
than  death  itself,  insomuch,  that  abundance  of  our  company 
were  discouraged  from  passing  any  further,  and  some  appeared 
ashamed  of  having  come  so  far.  As  for  myself,  I  must  confess 
my  heart  shrunk  within  me  at  the  sight  of  these  ghastly  appear- 
ances :  but  on  a  sudden,  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  came  more 
full  upon  us,  so  that  we  felt  a  new  resolution  reviving  in  us ;  and 
in  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew,  the  terrors  before  us 
seemed  to  vanish.  Most  of  the  company  who  had  swords  in 
their  hands,  marched  on  with  great  spirit,  and  an  air  of  defiance, 
up  the  road  that  was  commanded  by  Death ;  while  others,  who 

•  L  6.   Were  ihle  to  he  ever  ablA,    It  should  have  been,  **or  could  after 
ward*  recover.** 
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had  tliought  and  contemplation  in  their  looks,  went  forward  in  n 
more  composed  manner  up  the  road  possessed  by  Envy.  The 
way  above  these  apparitions  grew  smooth  and  uniform,  and  was 
so  d(;lightful,  that  the  travellers  went  on  with  pleasure,  and  in  a 
little  time  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They  here  began 
to  breathe"  a  delicious  kind  of  asther,  and  saw  all  the  fields  about 
them  covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  light,  that  made  them  reflect 
with  satisfaction  on  their  past  toils,  and  diffused  a  secret  joy 
through  the  whole  assembly,  which  shewed  itself  in  every  look 
and  feature.  In  the  midst  of  these  happy  fields,  there  stood  a 
palace  of  a  very  glorious  structure ;  it  had  four  great  folding 
doors,  that  faced  the  four  several  quarters  of  the  world.  On 
the  top  of  it  was  enthroned  the  goddess  of  the  mountain,  who 
smiled  upon  her  votaries,  and  sounded  the  silver  trumpet  which 
had  called  them  up,  and  cheered  them  in  their  passage  to  her 
palacel  They  had  now  formed  themselves  into  several  divisions, 
a  band  of  historians  taking  their  stations  at  each  door,^  according 
to  the  persons  whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  sudden  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto  sounded  only 
a  march,  or  a  point  of  war,  now  swelled  all  its  notes  into  triumph 
and  exultation  :  the  whole  fabric  shook,  and  the  doors  flew  open. 
The  first  who  stepped  forward,  was  a  beautiful  and  blooming 
hero,  and  as  I  heard  by  the  murmurs  round  me,  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  was  conducted  by  a  crowd  of  historians.  The  per* 
son  who  immediately  walked  before  him,  was  remarkable  for  an 

*  "  They  here  began  to  breathe  " — ^to  "  look  and  feature  "  Two  or  three 
little  blemishes,  which  the  reader  will  observe  in  this  sentence,  may  be 
removed  by  reading  thus: — "They  here  began  to  breathe  a  delicious  kind 
of  ffither,  and  saw  all  the  fields  about  them  coveied  with  a  [kind  of]  pur- 
ple light,  that  made  them  leflect  with  satisfaction  on  their  past  toils,  and 
diffas<^d  a  secret  joy  through  the  whole  assembly  [which  shewed  itself  in 
every  look  and  feature'] — Omitting  what  is  contained  between  the  crotchets^ 
for  obvious  reasons. 

b  Negligently  expressed.  Better  in  sora/a  such  way  as  this: — "a  band 
of  historians^  whose  office  it  was  to  introduce  their  respective  %.x)rthieSy  taking 
their  stations  at  each  door." 
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embroidered  garment,  who  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
place,  was  conducting  him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the  re- 
ception of  fabulous  heroes.  The  name  of  this  false  guide  waft 
Quintus  Curtius.  But  Arrian  and  Plutarch,  who  knew  better 
the  avenues  of  this  palace,  conducted  him  into  the  great  hall, 
and  placed  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  table.  Mj  good 
daemon,  that  I  might  see  the  whole  ceremony,  conveyed  me  to  a 
comer  of  this  room,  where  I  might  perceive  all  that  passed,  with- 
out being  seen  myself.  The  next  who  entered  was  a  charming 
virgin,  leading  in  a  venerable  old  man  that  was  blind.  Under 
her  left  arm  she  bore  a  harp,  and  on  her  head  a  garland.  Alex- 
ander, who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Homer,  stood  up  at 
his  entrance  and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand.  The  virgin,  who 
it  seems  was  one  of  the  nine  sisters  that  attended  on  the  goddess 
of  Fame,  smiled  with  an  ineffable  grace  at  their  meeting,  and 
retired. 

Julius  Csdsar  was  now  coming  forward ;  and  though  most  of 
the  historians  offered  their  service  to  introduce  him,  he  left  them 
at  the  door,  and  would  have  no  conductor  but   himself. 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  a  homely  but  cheer- 
ful aspect,  and  attended  by  persons  of  greater  figure  than  any 
that  appeared  on  this  occasion.  Plato  was  on  his  right-hand, 
and  Xenophon  on  his  left.  He  bowed  to  Homer,  and  sat  down 
by  him.  It  was  expected  that  Plato  would  himself  have  taken 
a  place  next  to  his  master  Socrates  ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  there  was 
heard  a  great  clamour  of  disputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared 
with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of  them.  That  philosopher,  with 
some  rudeness,  but  great  strength  of  reason,  convinced  the  whole 
table,  that  a  title  to  the  fifth  place  was  his  due,  and  took  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

He  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  same  beautiful  virgin  that 
!)ad  introduced  Homer  brought  in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the 
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entrance,  and  would  have  excused  himself,  had  not  his  inodesty 
been  overcome  bj  the  invitation  of  all  who  sat  at  the  table.  His 
guide  and  behaviour  made  me  easily  conclude  it  was  Virgil.  Ci- 
cero next  appeared,  and  took  his  place.  He  had  inquired  at  the 
door  for  Lucceius  to  introduce  him :  but  not  finding  him  there, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  attendance  of  many  other  writers, 
who  all  (except  Sallust)  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the  office 

We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next  worthy, 
who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  historians,  whose  names  I 
could  not  learn,  most  of  them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The 
person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  dis- 
turbed, and  could  not  forbear  complaining  to  the  board  of  the 
af&onts  he  had  met  with  among  the  Roman  historians,  who  at- 
tempted, says  he,  to  carry  me  into  the  subterraneous  apartment ; 
and,  perhaps,  would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  impar- 
tiality of  this  gentleman,  pointing  to  Polybius,  who  was  the  only 
person,  except  my  own  countrymen,  that  was  willing  to  conduct 
me  hither. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  seat,  and  Pompey  entered  with 
▼reat  dignity  in  his  own  person,  and  preceded  •  by  several  his- 
torians. Lucan  the  poet  was  at  the  head  of  them,  who,  observ- 
ing Homer  and  Virgil  at  the  table,  was  going  to  sit  down  himself, 
had  not  the  latter  whispered  him.  That  whatever  pretence  he 
might  otherwise  have  had,  he  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coming 
in  as  one  of  the  historians.  Lucan  was  so  exasperated  with  the 
repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  to  himself,  and  was  heard 
to  say,  That  since  he  could  not  have  a  seat  among  them  himself, 
he  would  bring  in  one,  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their 
whole  assembly :  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door,  and  brought  in 
Oato  of  Utica.     That  great  man  approached  the  company  with 

•  And  preceded.     Omit  "  andf"  or,  insert  "  was  "  before  **  preceded*' 
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tach  an  air,  that*  showed  he  oontemned  the  honour  wl  ich  ne  laid 
a  claim  to.  Observing  the  seat  opposite  to  Csesar  was  vacant,  he 
took  possession  of  it ;  and  spoke  two  or  three  smart  sentences 
upon  the  nature  of  precedency,  which  according  to  him,  consisted 
not  in  place  but  in  intrinsic  merit ;  to  which  he  added.  That  the 
most  virtuous  man,  wherever  he  was  seated,  was  always  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table.  Socrates,  who  had  a  great  spirit  of  rail- 
lery with  his  wisdom,  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  a  virtue  which 
took  so  little  pains  to  make  itself  agreeable.  Cicero  took  the 
occasion  to  make  a  long  discourse  in  praise  of  Cato,  which  he 
uttered  with  much  vehemence.  Caesar  answered  with  a  great  deal 
of  seeming  temper;  but,  as  I  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  I 
was  not  able  to  hear  one  word  of  what  they  said.*  But  I  could 
not  forbear  taking  notice,  that  in  all  the  discourse  which  passed 
at  the  table,  a  word  or  a  nod  from  Homer  decided  the  controversy. 
After  a  short  pause,  Augustus  appeared  looking  round  him 
with  a  serene  and  affable  eountenanoe  upon  all  the  writers  of  his 
age,  who  strove  among  themselves  which  of  them  should  show 
him  the  greatest  marks  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Yirgil  rose 
from  the  table  to  meet  him ;  and  though  he  *  was  an  acceptable 
guest  to  all,  he  appeared  more  such  to  the  learned,  than  the  mil- 
itary worthies.  The  next  man  astonished  the  whole  table  with 
his  appearance ;  he  was  slow,  solemn,  and  silent  in  his  behaviour, 
and  wore  a  raiment  curiously  wrought  with  hieroglyphics.  As  he 
oame  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  threw  back  the  skirt  of  it, 
and  discovered  a  golden  thigh.  Socrates,  at  the  sight  of  it,  de- 
clared against  keeping  company  with  any  who  were  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  therefore  desired  Diogenes  the  Laertian  to 

*  That.     It  should  be  "<m." 

*•  Alluding  to  the  two  famous  pieces,  entitled^  **  Cato"  and,  "  Anti-Oato* 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

•  Though  he,  t.  e,  Augustus.     To  avoid  the  ambiguity,  read,  ''  and  though 
this  great  emperor  wot,** 
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lead  him  to  the  apartment  allotted  for  fabulous  h.iroes,  and  worthies 
of  dubious  existence.  At  his  going  out,  he  told  them,  that  they 
did  not  know  whom  thej  dismissed ;  that  he  was  now  Pythago- 
ras, the  first  of  philosophers,  and  that  formerly  he  had  been  a 
very  brave  man  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  That  may  be  very  true, 
said  Socrates ;  but  you  forget  that  you  have  likewise  been  a  very 
great  harlot  in  your  time.  This  exclusion  made  way  for  Archi- 
medes, who  came  forward  with  a  scheme  of  mathematical  figures 
in  his  hand  ;  among  which,  I  observed  a  cone  or  cylinder. 

Seeing  this  table  full,  I  desired  my  guide  for  variety  to  lead 
me  to  the  fabulous  apartment,*  the  roof  of  which  was  painted 
with  gorgons,  chimeras,  and  centaurs,  with  many  other  emble- 
matical figures,  which  I  wanted  both  time  and  skill  to  unriddle. 
The  first  table  was  almost  fall.  At  the  upper  end  sat  Hercu- 
les, leaning  an  arm  upon  his  club.^  On  his  right  hand  werie 
Achilles  and  Ulysses,  and  between  them  JBneas.  On  his  left 
were  Hector,  Theseus,  and  Jason.  The  lower  end  had  Or- 
pheus, ^sop,  Phalaris,  and  Musseus.  The  ushers  seemed  at  a 
loss  for  a  twelfth  man,  when  methought,  to  my  great  joy  and  sur- 
prise, I  heard  some  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  mention  Isaac 
Bickerstaff;  but  those  of  the  upper  end  received  it  with  disdain^ 
and  said,  if  they  must  have  a  British  worthy,  they  would  have 
Bobin  Hood. 

*'  While  I  was  transported  with  the  honour  that  was  done 
me,  and  burning  with  envy  against  my  competitor,  I  was 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  which  were  then  fired  for 
the  taking  of  Mons.'     I  should  have  been  very  much  troubled  at 

'  By  the  allies,  and  almost  the  only  important  consequence  of  the  v  a- 
tory  of  Malplaquet. — G. 


•  FabuUriM  apartment^  the  roofofwhicK  (kc,  read  and  point  thus:  *  Fal> 
ulous  apartment.     The  loof  of  it  was,"  &q. 

b  To  lean^  resl^  Ac.  are  neutral,  •  ot  transitive  verbs.  It  should  be 
**  leaning;  with  an  arm  upon  his  dub,**  or  rather,  **  leaning  upon  his  club.*' 
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being  thrown  out  of  so  pleasing  a  vision  on  any  other  occasion , 
but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted 
from  the  greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes  to  the 
moat  famous  among  the  real  and  the  living.''  * 

*■  This  last  paragraph  vku  written  by  Sir  R,  Steele,    T 
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From  my  own  ApartmefU,  October  2& 
When  I  came  home  last  night,  my  servant  delivered  me  the 
following  letter : 

Octob.  24. 
'^  Sib, — I  have  orders  from  Sir  Harry  Quickset,  of  Stafford- 
shire, Bart,  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  honour  Sir  Harry  himself, 
Sir  Giles  Wheelbarrow,  Knt.,  Thomas  Bentfree,  Esq.  justice 
of  the  quorum,  Andrew  Windmill,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Doubt 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Harry's  grandson,  will  wait  upon  you 
at  the  hour  of  nine  to-morrow  morning,  being  Tuesday  the  25ih 
of  October,  upon  business,  which  Sir  Harry  will  impart  to  you 
by  word  of  mouth.  I  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  before- 
hand so  many  persons  of  quality  came,  that  you  might  not  be 
surprised  therewith.  Which  concludes,  though  by  many  years 
absence  since  I  saw  you  at  Stafford,  unknown, 

^'  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  John  Theifty.^' 

I  received  this  message  with  less  surprise  than  I  believe  Mr. 
Thrifty  imagined ;  for  I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel 
any  palpitations  at  their  approach :  but  I  was  in  very  great  con- 
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oern  how  I  should  adjust  the  ceremonial)  and  demean  myself  ta 
all  these  great  men,  who  perhaps  had  not  seen  any  thing  above 
themselves  for  these  twonty  years  last  past.  I  am  sure  that  is 
the  case  of  Sir  Harry.  Besides  which,  I  was  sensible  that  there 
was  a  great  point  in  adjusting  my  behaviour  to  the  simple  'Squire 
so  as  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  not  disoblige  the  justice  of 
the  quorum. 

The  hour  of  nine  was  come  this  morning,  and  I  had  no  sooner 
set  chairs  (by  the  steward's  letter)  and  fixed  my  tea  equipage, 
but  I  heard  a  knock  at  my  door,  which  was  opened,  but  no  one 
entered ;  after  which  followed  a  long  silence,  which  was  broke 
at  last  by,  *  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  think  I  know  better  : ' 

and  another  voice,  *  Nay,  good  Sir  Giles .^  I  looked  out  from 

my  window,  and  saw  the  good  company  all  with  their  hats  off, 
and  arms  spread,  offering  the  door  to  each  other.  After  many 
offers,  they  entered  with  much  solemnity,  in  the  order  Mr. 
Thrifty  was  so  kind  as  to  name  them  to  me.  But  they  are  now 
got  to  my  chamber  door,  and  I  saw  my  old  friend  Sir  Harry 
enter.  I  met  him  with  all  the  respect  due  so  reverend  a  vegeta- 
ble ;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  is  my  sense  of  a  person  who  re* 
mains  idle  in  the  same  place  for  half  a  eentury.  I  got  him  with 
great  success  into  his  chair  by  the  fire,  without  throwing  down 
any  of  my  cups.  The  knight-bachelor  told  me,  he  had  a  great 
respect  for  my  whole  family,  and  would,  with  my  leave,  plaoe 
himself  next  to  Sir  Harry,  at  whose  right  hand  he  had  sat  at 
every  quarter-sessions  this  thirty  years,  unless  he  was  sick.  The 
steward  in  the  rear  whispered  the  young  Templar,  ^  That  is  true 
to  my  knowledge.^  I  had  the  misfortune,  as  they  stood  cheek 
by  jole,  to  desire  the  squire  to  sit  down  before  the  justice  of  the 
quorum^  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the  former,  and  resent- 
ment of  the  latter :  but  I  saw  my  error  too  late,  and  got  them  as 
soon  as  I  oould  into  their  seats.     *  Well,  (said  I,)  gentlemen, 
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after  I  Lsre  told  yon  how  glad  I  am  of  this  great  honour,  I  am  to 
desire  you  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea.*  They  answered,  one  and  ail, 
that  *  They  never  drank  tea  in  a  morning.'  *  Not  in  a  morning !' 
said  I,  staring  round  me.  Upon  which  the  pert  jackanapes  Nick 
Doubt  tipped  me  the  wink,  and  put  out  his  tongue  at  his  grand- 
father. Here  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  the  steward  in 
his  boots  and  whip  proposed  that  we  should  adjourn  to  some  pub- 
lic house,  where  every  body  might  call  for  what  they  pleased,  and 
enter  upon  the  business.  We  all  stood  up  in  an  instant,  and  Sir 
Harry  filed  ofF  from  the  left  very  discreetly,  countermarching  be- 
hind the  chairs  towards  the  door :  after  him.  Sir  Giles  in  the  same 
manner.  The  simple  squire  made  a  sudden  start  to  follow ;  but  the 
justice  of  the  quorum  whipped  between  upon  the  stand  of  the  stairs. 
A  maid  going  up  with  coals  made  us  halt,  and  put  us  into  such 
confusion,  that  we  stood  all  in  a  hdap,  without  any  visible  possi- 
bility of  recovering  our  order :  for  the  young  jackanapes  seemed 
to  make  a  jest  of  this  matter,  and  had  so  contrived,  by  pressing 
amongst  us  under  pretence  of  making  way,  that  his  grandfather 
was  got  into  the  middle,  and  he  knew  nobody  was  of  quality 
to  stir  a  step,  till  Sir  Harry  moved  first.  We  were  fixed  in 
this  perplexity  for  some  time,  till  we  heard  a  very  loud  noise 
in  the  street;  and  Sir  Harry  asking  what  it  was,  I,  to  make 
them  move,  said  it  was  fire.  Upon  this,  all  run  down  as  faSt 
as  they  could,  without  order  or  ceremony,  till  we  got  into  the 
btreet,  where  we  drew  up  in  very  good  order,  and  filed  off  down 
Sheer-Lane,  the  impertinent  Templar  driving  us  before  him,  as 
in  a  string,  and  pointing  to  hia  acquaintance  who  passed  by. 

I  must  confess,  I  love  to  use  people  according  to  their  own 
sense  of  good  breeding,  and  therefore  whipped  in  between  the 
iastice  and  the  simple  'squire.  He  could  not  properly  take  this 
ill ;  but  I  overheard  him  whisper  the  steward,  '  That  he  thought 
it  hard  that  a  commoi  conjurer  should  take  place  of  him,  though 
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an  elder  'squire  In  this  order  we  marched  down  Sheer-Lane, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  I  lodge.  When  we  came  to  Temple 
Bar,  Sir  Harry  and  Sir  Giles  got  over ;  but  a  run  of  coaches  kept 
the  rest  of  us  on  this  side  the  street :  however,  we  all  at  last 
landed,  and  drew  up  in  very  good  order  before  Ben.  Tooke's  shop, 
who  favoured  our  rallying  with  great  humanity.  From  hence  we 
proceeded  again,  till  we  came  to  Dick's  Coffee-house,  where  I  de- 
signed to  carry  them.  Here  we  were  at  our  old  difficulty,  and 
took  up  the  street  upon  the  same  ceremony.  We  proceeded 
through  the  entry,  and  were  so  necessarily  kept  in  order  by  the 
situation,  that  we  were  now  got  into  the  coffee-house  itself,  where, 
as  soon  as  we  arrived,  we  repeated  our  civilities  to  each  other; 
after  which,  we  marched  up  to  the  high  table,  which  has  an  ascent 
to  it  enclosed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  whole  house  was 
alarmed  at  this  entry,  made  up  of  persons  of  so  much  state  and 
rusticity.  Sir  Harry  called  for  a  mug  of  ale,  and  Dyer's  Letter. 
The  boy  brought  the  ale  in  an  instant ;  but  said,  they  did  noi 
take  in  the  Letter.  *  No  (says  Sir  Harry,)  then  take  back  youi 
mug;  we  are  like  indeed  to  have  good  liquor  at  this  house.' 
Here  the  Templar  tipped  me  a  secohd  wink,  and  if  I  had  not 
looked  very  grave  upon  him,  I  found  he  was  disposed  to  be  very 
familiar  with  me.  In  short,  I  observed  after  a  long  pause,  that 
tllb  gentlemen  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  business  till  after  their 
morning  draught,  for  which  reason  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  mum , 
and  finding  that  had  no  effect  upon  them,  I  ordered  a  second,  and 
a  third :  after  which.  Sir  Harry  reached  over  to  me,  and  told  me 
in  a  low  voice,  that  the  place  was  too  public  for  business ;  but  he 
would  call  upon  me  again  to-morrow  morning  at  my  own  lodgings, 
and  bring  some  more  friends  with  him. ■ 

»  Sir.  Richard  Steele  assisted  in  this  paper.^    T, 

^  Ono  sees  this  by  the  pertness  of  the  manner  in  which  many  parts  of 
it  are  composed.  The  scene  described,  is,  however,  pleasant  enough :  bnt 
why  so  much  pains   h«)re,  and  elsewhere,  to  throw  contempt  on  rurnl 
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Front  my  won  ApartmgfU,  October  81. 

-  -I  WAS  this  morning  awaked  by  a  sudden  shake  of  the 
house ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  a  little  out  of  my  consternation, 
I  felt  another,  which  was  followed  by  two  or  three  repetitions  of 
the  same  convulsion.  I  got  up  as  fast  as  possible,  girt  on  my 
rapier,  and  snatched  up  my  hat,  when  my  landlady  came  up  to 
me,  and  told  me,  that  the  gentlewoman  of  the  next  house  begged 
me  to  step  thither ;  for  that  a  lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run 
mad,  and  she  desired  my  advice ;  as  indeed  every  body  in'  the 
whole  lane  does  upon  important  occasions.  I  am  not,  like  some 
artists,  saucy,  because  I  can  be  beneficial,  but  went  immediately. 
Our  neighbour  told  us,  she  had  the  day  before  let  her  second 
floor  to  a  very  genteel  youngish  man,  who  told  her,  he  kept  ex- 
traordinary good  hours,  and  was  generally  at  home  most  part  of 
the  morning  and  evening  at  study ;  but  that  this  morning  he  had 
for  an  hour  together  made  this  extravagant  noise  which  we  then 
heard.  I  went  up  stairs  with  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  my 
rapier,  and  approached  this  new  lodger's  door.  I  looked  in  at  the 
key-hole,  and  there  I  saw  a  well-made  man  look  with  great  atten 
tion  on  a  book,  and  on  a  sudden,  jump  into  the  air  so  high,  that 
his  head  almost  touched  the  ceiling.  He  came  down  safe  on  his 
right  foot,  and  again  flew  up,  alighting  on  his  left ;  then  looked 

Knights  and  *  Squires  f  a  set  of  men  better  stationed  on  their  own  estates, 
than  in  courts  and  great  cities;  and  more  estimable,  by  far,  with  all  their 
rusticities,  and  (what  offended  Mr,  Addison  and  his  coadjutor  more)  with 
all  their  party-prejudices,  at  that  time  about  them,  than  their  finer  sons, 
whose  ^ood-breedmg  hath  eaten  out  every  other  virtue,  and  made  them 
too  polite  to  endure  the  country  air,  or  the  conversation  of  their  neigh- 
bmirs  and  tenants. 

[Hurd's  criticism  is  at  fault — ^The  part  which  Steele  contributed,  being 

the  second  part,  on  modesty,  dated.  Will's  coffee-house,  Oct  26,  and  omitr 

tec  by  Tickeli  as  no^  belonging  to  Addison. — G.] 
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again  at  his  book,  and  holding  out  his  right  leg,  put  it  into  suoh 
a  quivering  motion,  that  I  thought  he  would  have  shaked  it  off. 
He  used  the  left  after  the  same  manner ;  when  on  a  sudden,  to 
my  great  surprise,  he  stooped  himself  incredibly  low,  and  turned 
gently  on  his  toes.  After  this  circular  motion,  he  continued  bent 
in  that  humble  posture  for  some  time,  looking  on  his  book.  After 
this,  he  recovered  himself  with  a  sudden  spring,  and  flew  round 
the  room  in  all  the  violence  and  disorder  imaginable,  till  he  made 
a  full  pause  for  want  of  breath.  In  this  interim  my  woman  asked 
what  I  thought :  I  whispered,  that  I  thought  this  learned  person 
an  enthusiast,  who  possibly  had  his  first  education  in  the  peripa- 
tetic way,  which  was  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  always  studied 
when  walking.  But  observing  him  much  out  of  breath,  I 
thought  it  the  best  time  to  master  him  if  he  were  disordered,  and 
knocked  at  his  door.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  open  it,  and 
say,  with  great  civility  and  good  mien, '  That  he  hoped  he  had  not 
disturbed  us.'  I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  desired  he 
would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book.  He  did  so,  smiling.  I 
could  not  make  any  thing  of  it,  and  therefore  asked  in  what  lan- 
guage it  was  writ  He  said,  <  It  was  one  he  studied  with  great 
application,  but  it  was  his  profession  to  teach  it,  and  could  not 
communicate  his  knowledge  without  a  consideration.'  I  answered, 
'  That  I  hoped  he  would  hereafter  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
for  his  meditation  this  morning  had  cost  me  three  coffee  dishes, 
and  a  clean  pipe.'  He  seemed  concerned  at  that,  and  told  me  he 
was  a  dancing  master,  and  had  been  reading  a  dance  or  two  before 
he  went  out,  which  had  been  written  by  one  who  taught  at  an 
icademy  in  France.^  He  observed  me  at  a  stand,  and  went  on  to 
inform  me,  '  That  now  articulate  motions,  as  well  as  sounds,  were 

Thoinet  Arbeau — a  Parisian,  inventor  of  Orchesography  6px'no'i^ 
ypd<p<» — or  the  iirt  of  writing  dances  in  characters  ;  Y.  Hawkins's  History 
of  Music,  Y.  ii  p.  182-3,  note  citad  hy  Nichols. — Gk 
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expressed  by  proper  characters;  and  that  there  is  nothing  so 
common  as  to  communicate  a  dance  by  a  letter.  1  beseeched 
him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground-room,  for  that  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  for  an  artist  of  any  other  kind  to  liye  near 
him ;  and  that  I  was  sure,  seyeral  of  his  thoughts  this  morning 
would  have  shaken  my  spectacles  off  my  nosei  had  I  been  myself 
at  study. 

I  then  took  my  leave  of  this  virtuoso,  and  returned  to  my 
chamber,  meditating  on  the  various  occupations  of  rational  crea- 
tures 
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Amoto  qmenuniu  flertolndob—- H<». 

The  joining  of  pleasure  and  pain  together  in  such  de- 
vices, seems  to  me  the  only  pointed  thought  I  ever  read  which  is 
natural ;  and  it  must  have  proceeded  from  its  being  the  universal 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  that  they  have  all  spoken  of  it 
in  the  same  manner.  I  have  in  my  own  reading  remarked  an 
hundred  find  three  epigrams^  fifty  odes,  and  ninety -one  sentences, 
tending  to  this  sole  purpose.  * 

It  is  certain,  there  is  no  other  passion  which  does  pro^mce 
such  contrary  effects  in  so  great  a  degree :  but  this  may  be  said 
for  love,  that  if  you  strike  it  out  of  the  soul,  life  would  be  in- 
sipid, and  our  being  but  half  animated.  Human  nature  would 
sink  into  deadness  and  lethargy,  if  not  quickened  with  some 
)  active  principle ;  and  as  for  all  others,  whether  ambition,  envy, 
or  avarice,  which  are  apt  to  possess  the  mind  in  the  absence  of 
this  passion,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  greater  pains, 
without  the  compensation  of  such  exquisite  pleiuiures  as  those 
voi..  IV. — 3 


\ 
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we  find  in  love.  The  great  ekill  is  to  heighten  the  satisfactions, 
and  deaden  the  sorrows  of  it,  which  has  been  the  end  of  many 
of  mj  labours,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  for  the  service  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  always 
tb  3  best  or  the  worst  part  of  it.  It  is  pity  that  a  passion,  which 
has  in  it  a  capacity  of  making  life  happy,  should  not  be  cultivat- 
ed to  the  utmost  advantage.  Reason,  prudence,  and  good-nature, 
rightly  applied,  can  thoroughly  accomplish  this  great  end,  provid- 
ed they  have  always  a  real  and  constant  love  to  work  upon.  But 
this  subject  I  shall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  history  of  my  mar- 
ried sister ;  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  conclude  my  reflection  on 
the  pains  and  pleasures  which  attend  this  passion  with  one  of  the 
finest  allegories  which  I  think  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  invented 
by  the  divine  Plato,  and  to  show  the  opinion  he  himself  had  of  it, 
^scribed  by  him  to  his  admired  Socrates,  whom  he  represents  as 
discoursing  with  his  friends,  and  giving  the  history  of  Love  in 
the  following  manner :  *" 

^  At  the  birth  of  Beauty  (says  he)  there  was  a  gieat  feast 
^ade,  and  many  guests  invited :  among  the  rest,  was  the  god 
Plenty,  who  was  the  son  of  the  goddess  Prudence,  and  inherited 
many  of  ius  mother's  virtues.  After  a  full  entertainment,  be  re- 
tired  into  the  garden  of  Jupiter,  which  was  hung  with  a  great 
variety  of  ambrosial  fruits,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  very  proper 
retreat  fbr  such  a  guest.  In  the  mean  time,  an  unhappy  female, 
called  Poverty,  having  heard  of  this  great  feast,  repaired  to  it,  in 
hopes  of  finding  relief.  The  first  place  she  lights  upon  was 
Jupiter's  garden,  which  generally  stands  open  to  people  of  all 
conditions.  Poverty  enters,  and  by  chance  finds  the  god  Plenty 
dsleep  in  it.  She  was  immediately  fired  with  his  charms,  laid 
herself  down  by  his  side,  and  managed  matters  so  well  that  she 
conceived  a  child  by  him.     The  world  was  very  much  in  suspense 

■*''  Plafonis  opera  Basileae  1656  fol.  p.  187. — Ntchom. 
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upon  the  occasion,  and  oould  not  imagine  to  themselves  whai 
would  be  the  nature  of  au  infant  that  was  to  have  its  original 
from  two  such  parents.  At  the  last,  the  child  appears ;  and  who 
should  it  be  but  Love.  This  infant  grew  up,  and  proved  in  all 
his  behaviour  what  he  really  was,  a  compound  of  opposite  beings. 
As  he  is  the  son  of  Plenty,  (who  was  the  offspring  of  Prudence) 
he  is  subtle,  intriguing,  full  of  stratagems  and  devices ;  as  the 
son  of  Poverty,  he  is  fawning,  begging,  serenading,  delighting  to 
lie  at  a  threshold,  or  beneath  a  window.  By  the  father  he  is  au- 
dacious, full  of  hopes,  conscious  of  merit,  and  therefore  quick  of 
resentment ;  by  the  mother,  he  is  doubtful,  timorous,  mean-spirit- 
ed, fearful  of  offending,  and  abject  in  submissions.  In  the  same 
hour  you  may  see  him  transported  with  raptures,  talking  of  im- 
mortal pleasures,  and  appearing  satisfied  as  a  god  ;  and  immedi 
ately  after,  as  the  mortal  mother  prevails  in  his  composition,  you 
behold  him  pining,  languishing,  despairing,  dying.' 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  fables,  alle- 
gories, and  the  like  inventions,  which  the  politest  and  the  best  in- 
structors of  mankind  have  always  made  use  of :  they  take  off  from 
the  severity  of  instruction,  and  enforce  it  at  the  same  time  that 
they  conceal  it ;  the  supposing  Love  to  be  conceived  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  Beauty,  the  parentage  of  Plenty,  and  the  in- 
consistency of  this  passion  with  itself  so  naturally  derived  to  it, 
are  great  master-strokes  in  this  fable ;  and  if  they  fell  into  good 
hands,  mighi  luriish  out  a  more  pleasing  canto  than  any  io 
Spencer. 
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*  Pear  Sir, — I  bt  lieve  this  is  tbe  first  letter  that  was  ever 
Bent  j^oa  from  the  middle  region,  where  I  am  at  this  present 
writing.  Not  to  keep  yon  in  suspense,  it  comes  to  jou  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Switzerland,  where  I  am  now 
shivering  among  the  eternal  frosts  and  snows.  I  can  scarce  for- 
bear dating  it  in  December,  though  thej  call  it  the  first  of 
August  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  I  assure  you,  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  ink  from  freezing  in  the  middle  of  the  dog-days. 
I  am  here  entertained  with  the  prettiest  variety  of  snow-prospects 
that  you  can  imagine,  and  have  several  pits  of  it  before  me  that 
are  very  near  as  old  as  the  mountain  itself ;  for  in  this  country, 
it  is  as  lasting  as  marbla  I  am  now  upon  a  spot  of  it,  which 
they  tell  me  fell  about  the  reign  of  Charlemain,  or  King  Pepin. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  as  great  curiosities  as  the 
country  itself :  they  generally  hire  themselves  out  in  their  youth, 
and  if  they  are  musquet-proof  till  about  fifty,  they  bring  home 
the  money  they  have  got,  and  the  limbs  they  have  left,  to  pass 
the  rest  of  their  time  among  their  native  mountains.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  place,  who  is  come  off  with  the  loss  of  an 
eye  only,  told  me  by  way  of  boast,  that  there  were  now  seven 
wooden  legs  in  his  family ;  and  that  for  these  four  generations, 
there  had  not  been  one  in  his  line  that  carried  a  whole  body  with 
him  to  the  grave.  I  believe  you  will  think  the  style  of  this 
letter  a  little  extraordinary;  but  the  EehearsaP  will  tell  you, 
that  ^  people  in  clouds  must  not  be  confined  to  speak  sense ; '  and 
I  hope,  we  that  are  above  them,  may  claim  the  same  privilege. 
Wherever  I  am,  I  shall  always  be, 

"  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  "  Most  humble  servant." 

*  A  comedy  by  the  Duke  by  Buckingham  which  made  great  noT^e  at 
the  t^me. — 6. 
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J^Vom  my  own  Apartment,  November  11. 

I  had  several  hints  and  adyertisements  from  unknown  hands, 
that  some,  who  are  enemies  to  mj  labours,  design  to  demand  the 
fashionable  way  of  satisfaction  for  the  disturbance  my  lucubra- 
tions have  given  them.  I  confess,  as  things  now  stand,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  deny  such  inviters,  and  am  preparing  myself  ao 
.cordingly :  I  have  bought  pumps  and  files,  and  am  every  momin|i^ 
practising  in  my  chamber.  My  neighbour,  the  dancing-master 
has  demanded  of  me,  why  I  take  this  liberty,  since  I  would  not 
allow  it  him  ?  ^  But  I  answered,  his  was  an  act  of  an  indif- 
ferent nature,  and  mine  of  necessity.  My  late  treatises  against 
duels  have  so  far  disobliged  the  fraternity  of  the  noble  science 
of  defence,  that  I  can  get  none  of  them  to  show  me  so  much  as 
one  pass.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  learn  my  book,  and  havo 
accordingly  several  volumes,  wherein  all  the  postures  are  exactly 
delineated.  I  must  confess,  I  am  shy  of  letting  people  see  me 
at  this  exercise,  because  of  my  flannel  waistcoat,  and  my  specta- 
cles, which  I  am  forced  to  fix  on,  the  better  to  observe  the  pos- 
ture of  the  enemy. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber-walls,  drawn  at  full  length,  the  fig- 
ures of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  foot  to  three  foot  two  inches. 
Within  this  height  I  take  it,  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great 
Britain  are  comprehended.  But  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances 
for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in 
every  figure  my  own  dimensions ;  for  I  scorn  to  rob  any  man  of 
his  life,  or  to  take  advantage  of  his  breadth :  therefore  I  press 
purely  in  a  line  down  from  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to 
assault,  than  he  has  of  me :  for  to  speak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  to  the  right  or  left,  whether 
it  be  in  carte  or  in  tierce^  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said  lean 
fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  such  a  murder 

I  V.  Na  88. 
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as  id  below  a  genllemaD  to  commit.  As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also 
very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with 
the  same  punctilio ;  and  I  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  accord- 
ing to  the  stature  of  my  adversary.  I  must  confess,  I  have  had 
great  success  this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the 
room  in  a  mortal  part,  without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a 
little  scratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at  one  at  the  lowe^ 
end  of  my  chamber ;  but  I  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so 
nimbly  into  my  guard,  that  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not 
have  hurt  me.  It  is  confessed,  I  have  writ  against  duels  with 
some  warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses,  I  have  not  ever  said, 
that  I  knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he  were  pro- 
voked to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I  know 
nothing  but  the  legislative  power,  with  new  animadversions  upon 
it,  can  put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  challenges,  though  we  are 
afterwards  hanged  for  it.  But  no  more  of  this  at  present.  As 
things  stand,  I  shall  put  up  no  more  affronts  :  and  I  shall  be  so 
far  from  taking  ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.  I  there- 
fore warn  all  young  hot  fellows,  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terri- 
ble than  their  neighbours ;  for  if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats 
cocked  higher  than  other  people,  I  won't  bear  it.  Nay,  I  give 
warning  to  all  people  in  general  to  look  kindly  at  me;  for  I'll 
bear  no  frowns,  even  from  ladies  ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to 
look  scornfully  at  me,  I  shall  demand  satisfaction  of  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  masculine  gender. 

Sir  Richard  Steel  otHsted  in  this  paper.*'    T. 

•  It  may  be  bo  :  bat»  I  believe  his  share  in  it  was  Tery  smalL^Here,  as 
asual,  Hnrd's  dislike  of  Steele  leads  him  astray.  Steele's  part,  which  it 
given  in  full  in  the  complete  editions  of  the  Tatler,  is  omitted  in  Tickel'i 
reprint  of  Addison's  contributions  to  that  paper.] — G. 
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Iliad  maxlrae  ramm  genus  est  eornntf  qui  aut  exoellente  ingMiil  magnltudlne,  aiat  pr»> 
dara  ernditione  atqne  doctrina,  aut  utraque  re  ornati,  Spatiumde  liberandl  habuerunt,  qu«ni 
nottasimum  yitee  cursuin  sequi  vellent — Tvu  Oirio. 

From  my  otni  Apartment,  Novefnber  21. 

Having  swept  away  prodigious  multitudes  in  one  of  my  late 
papers,  and  brought  a  great  destruction  upon  my  own  species,  I 
must  endeavour  in  this  to  raise  fresh  recruits,  and,  if  possible,  to 
supply  the  places  of  the  unborn  and  the  deceased.  It  is  said  of 
Xerxes,  that  when  he  stood  upon  a  hill,  and  saw  the  whole  coun* 
try  round  him  covered  with  his  army,  he  burst  out  in  tears,  to 
think  *  that  not  one  of  that  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred 
years  after.  For  my  part,  when  I  take  a  survey  of  this  populous 
city,  I  can  scarce  forbear  weeping,  to  see  how  few  of  its  inhab* 
itants  are  now  living.  It  was  with  this  thought  that  I  drew  up 
my  last  bill  of  mortality,  and  endeavoured  to  set  out  in  it  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  have  perished  by  a  distemper  (com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  idleness)  which  has  long  raged  in 
the  world,  and  destroys  more  in  every  great  town,  than  the 
plague  has  done  at  Dantzic.^  To  repair  the  mischief  it  has 
done,  and  stock  the  world  with  a  better  race  of  mortals,  I  have 
more  hopes  of  bringing  to  life  those  that  are  young  than  of  re- 
viving those  that  are  old.  For  which  reason,  I  shall  here  set 
down  that  noble  allegory  which  was  written  by  an  old  author 
called  Prodicus,  but  recommended  and  embellished  by  Socrates.*' 
It  is  the  description  of  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  making  their  court 
to  Hercules  under  the  appearances  of  two  beautiful  women. 

*  Allusion  to  the  plague  which  in  1709  carried  off  over  40,000  perdonc 
ihere. — 6. 

*  V.  Xenoph.  Memorahilia,  L.  11,  c  1. — G. 

•  In  tears  to  think.     Better, — "  into  tear*  on  reflect  ngJ* 
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'  When  Hercules  (says  the  divine  moralist)  was  in  that  part 
of  his  youth  in  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  consider  what 
course  of  life  he  ought  to  pursue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  des- 
ert, where  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  place  very  much  fa- 
voured his  meditations.  As  he  was  musing  on  his  preseat  con- 
dition, and  very  much  perplexed  in  himself  on  the  state  of  life 
he  should  chuse,  he  saw  two  women  of  a  larger  stature  than  or- 
dinary approaching  towards  him.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble 
air,  and  graceful  deportment;  her  beauty  was  natural  and  easy, 
her  person  clean  and  unspotted,  her  eyes  cast  towards  the  ground 
with  an  agreeable  reserve,  her  motion  and  behaviour  full  of  mod- 
esty, and  her  raiment  as  white  as  snow.  The  other  had  a  great 
deal  of  health  and  floridness  *  in  her  countenance,  which  she  had 
helped  with  an  artificial  white  and  red,  and  endeavoured  to  appear 
more  graceful  than  ordinary  in  her  mien,  by  a  mixture  of  affec- 
tation in  all  her  gestures.  She  had  a  wonderful  confidence  and 
assurance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of  colours  in  her  dress 
that  she  thought  were  the  most  proper  to  show  her  complexion 
to  an  advantage.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  herself,  then  turned 
them  on  those  that  were  present,  to  see  how  they  liked  her,  and 
often  looked  on  the  figure  she  made  in  her  own  shadow.  Upon 
her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  she  stepped  before  the  other 
lady,  (who  came  forward  with  a  regular  composed  carriage)  and 
running  up  to  him,  accosted  him  after  the  following  manner: 

*  My  dear  Hercules,  (says  she)  I  find  you  are  very  much  di- 
vided in  your  own  thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  you  ought  to 
chuse :  be  my  friend,  and  follow  me ;  V\\  lead  you  into  the  pos- 
session of  pleasure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain,  and  remove 
you  from  all  the  noise  and  disquietude  of  business.  The  affairs 
of  either  war  or  peace  shall  have  no  power  to  disturb  you.     Your 

*  nealth  and  fioHdneu.      Better,    perhaps, — a  great  deal  of  fioriX 
UaLtK 
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whole  employment  shall  be  to  make  your  life  easy,  and  to  enter 
tain  every  sense  with  its  proper  gratification.  Sumptuous  tables, 
beds  of  roses,  clouds  of  perfumes,  cTnsorts  of  music,  crowds  of 
beauties,  are  all  in  a  readiness  to  receive  you.  Come  along  with 
me  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world  of  pleasure,  and  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  care,  to  pain,  to  business ' 

Hercules  hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner,  desired  to 
know  her  name ;  to  which  she  answered,  '  My  friends,  and  thosf 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  me,  call  me  Happiness ;  but  my  en- 
emies, and  those  who  would  injure  my  reputation,  have  given  mr 
the  name  of  Pleasure.' 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come  up,  who  addressed  her- 
self to  the  young  hero  in  a  very  different  manner. 

*  Hercules  (says  she)  I  offer  myself  to  you,  because  I  know 
you  are  descended  from  the  gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  descent 
by  your  love  to  virtue,  and  application  to  the  studies  proper  for 
your  age.  This  makes  me  hope  you  will  gain,  both  for  yourself 
and  me,  an  immortal  reputation.  But  before  I  invite  you  into 
my  society  and  friendship,  I  will  be  open  and  sincere  with  you, 
and  must  lay  down  this  as  an  established  truth,  that  there  is 
nothing  truly  valuable  which  can  be  purchased  without  pains  and 
labour.  The  gods  have  set  a  price  upon  every  real  and  noble 
pleamire.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  deity,  you  must 
be  at  the  pains  of  worshipping  him ;  if  the  friendship  of  good 
men,  you  must  study  to  oblige  them ;  if  you  would  be  honoured 
by  your  country,  you  must  take  care  to  serve  it.  In  short,  if 
you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace,  you  must  become  master 
of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make  you  so  These  are  the 
only  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  I  can  propose  happiness.' 

The  goddess  of  Pleasure  here  broke  in  upon  her  discourse  ' 
'  You  see,  (said  she)  Hercules,  by  her  own  confession,  the  way  to 

VOL.   IV. — 3* 
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her  pleasure  is  long  and  difQcult,  whereas  that  which  I  propose  ia 
short  and  easy.' 

'  Alas  (said  the  other  lady,  whose  visage  glowed  with  a  pas- 
sion, made  up  of  scorn  and  pity)  What  are  the  pleasures  you 
propose  ?  to  eat  before  you  are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are 
athirst,  sleep  before  you  are  tired,  to  gratify  appetites  befor«) 
they  are  raised,  and  raise  such  appetites  as  nature  never  planted. 
You  never  heard  the  most  delicious  music,  which  is  the  praise  of 
one's  self;  nor  daw  the  most  beautiful  object,  which  is  the  work 
of  one's  own  hands.  Your  votaries  pass  away  their  youth  in  a 
dream  of  mistaken  pleasures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up  anguish, 
torment,  and  remorse  for  old  age.  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend 
of  gods  and  of  good  men,  an  agreeable  companion  to  the  artisan, 
an  household  guardian  to  the  fathers  of  families,  a  patron  and 
protector  of  servants,  and  associate  in  all  true  and  generous 
friendships.  The  banquets  of  my  votaries  are  never  costly,  but 
always  delicious  ;  for  none  eat  or  drink  at  them  who  are  not  in* 
vited  by  hunger  and  thirst.  Their  slumbers  are  sound,  and  their 
wakings  cheerful.  My  young  men  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
themselves  praised  by  those  who  are  in  years  ;  and  those  who  are 
in  years,  of  being  honoured  by  those  who  are  young.  In  a  word, 
my  followers  are  favoured  by  the  gods,  beloved  by  their  acquaint- 
ance, esteemed  by  their  country,  and  (after  the  close  of  their 
labours)  honoured  by  posterity.' 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  honourable  hero,  to  which  of 
these  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart :  and  I  believe,  every  one 
who  reads  this  will  do  him  the  justice  to  approve  his  choice. 

I  very  much  admire  the  speeches  of  these  ladies,  as  contain- 
ing in  them  the  chief  arguments  for  a  life  of  virtue,  or  a  life  of 
pleasure,  that  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  an  heathen ;  but 

am  particularly  pleased  with  the  different  figures  he  gives   the 
two  goddesses.     Our  modern  authors  have  represented  Pleasure 
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or  Vice  with  an  alluring  face,  but  ending  in  snakes  and  monsters  : 
here  she  appears  in  ail  the  charms  of  beauty,  though  they  are  all 
false  and  borrowed :  and  by  that  means,  composes  a  vision  en 
tirely  natural  and  pleasing. 

I  have  translated  this  allegory  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of 
U^reat  Britain ;  and  particularly  of  those  who  are  still  in  the  de- 
plorable state  of  non-existence,  and  whom  I  most  earnestly  en- 
treat to  come  into  the  world.  Let  my  embrios  show  the  least 
inclination  to  any  single  virtue,  and  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  a 
struggling  towards  birth.  I  do  not  expect  of  them,  that,  like  the 
hero  in  the  foregoing  story,  they  should  go  about  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom,  with  a  club  in  their  hands,  and  a  lion's  skin  on  their 
shoulders,  to  root  out  monsters,  and  destroy  tyrants ;  but,  as  the 
finest  author  of  all  antiquity  has  said  upon  this  very  occasion. 
Though  a  man  has  not  the  abilities  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
most  shining  parts  of  a  great  character,  he  has  certainly  the 
capacity  of  being  just,  faithful,  modest,  and  temperate.  * 
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Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Batnnia  regna.  Vxro. 

Sheer-Lane,  Novemher  28. 
I  was  last  week  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the  garden  of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn,  (a  favour  that  is  indulged  me  by  several  of  the  benchers 
who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  grown  old  with  me  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood) when,  according  to  the  nature  of  men  in  years,  who 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  advancement  of  their  fortune 
or  their  fame,  I  was  repining  at  the  sudden  rise  of  many  persons 

HWx^  whole  paper,  on  a  subject  which  the  author  had  in  ch  at  hearty  ia 
jrcU  and  accurately  written. 
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who  ftre  mj  juniors,  aod  indeed  at  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  honour,  and  all  other  blessings  of  life.  I  was  lost  in 
this  thought,  when  the  night  came  upon  me,  and  drew  my  mind 
into  a  far  more  agreeable  contemplation.  The  heaven  above  me 
appeared  in  all  its  glories,  and  presented  me  with  such  an  hem- 
isphere of  stars  as  made  the  most  agreeable  prospect  imaginable 
to  one  who  delights  in  the  study  of  nature.  It  happened  to  be  a 
freezing  night  which  had  purified  the  whole  body  of  air  into  such 
a  bright  transparent  sether,  as  made  every  constellation  visible ; 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  such  a  particular  glowing  to  the  stars, 
that  I  thought  it  the  richest  sky  I  had  ever  seen.  I  could  not 
behold  a  scene  so  wonderfully  adorned  and  lighted  up,  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  that  expression)  without  suitable  meditations  on  the 
author  of  such  illustrious  and  amazing  objects.  For  on  these 
occasions,  philosophy  suggests  motives  to  religion,  and  religion 
adds  pleasures  to  philosophy. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  usual  temper  and  serenity  of 
soul,  I  retired  to  my  lodgings  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  pass 
ed  away  a  few  hours  in  the  proper  employments  of  a  reasonable 
creature,  and  promising  myself  that  my  slumbers  would  be  sweet 
I  no  sooner  fell  into  them,  but  I  dreamed  a  dream,  or  saw  a  vision, 
(for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it)  that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  my 
evening  meditation,  and  had  something  in  it  so  solemn  and  seri- 
ous, that  I  cannot  forbear  communicating  it ;  though  I  must  con- 
fess, the  wildness  of  imagination  (which  in  a  dream  is  always 
loose  and  irregular)  discovers  itself  too  much  in  several  parts  of  it. 

Methought  I  saw  the  azure  sky  diversified  with  the  same 
glorious  luminaries  which  had  entertained  me  a  little  before  I 
fell  asleep.  I  was  looking  very  attentively  on  that  sign  in  the 
heavens  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Balance,  when  on  a 
sudden  there  appeared  in  it  an  extraordinary  light,  as  if  the  sun 
should  rise  at  midnight.     By  its  increasing  in  breadth  and  lui' 
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tre,  I  soon  found  that  it  approached  towards  the  earth  ;  and  a  I 
length  could  discern  something  like  a  Shadow  hovering  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  Oiory,  which  in  a  little  time  after  I  distinctly 
perceived  to  be  the  figure  of  a  woman.  I  fancied  at  first  it  might 
have  been  the  Angel  or  Intelligence  that  guided  the  constellation 
from  which  it  descended ;  but  upon  a  nearer  view,  I  saw  about 
her  all  the  emblems  with  which  the  Goddess  of  Justice  is  usual  y 
described.  Her  countenance  was  unspeakably  awful  and  majes- 
tic, but  exquisitely  beautiful  to  those  whose  eyes  were  strong 
enough  to  behold  it;  her  smiles  transported  with  rapture,  her  fi-owni 
terrified  to  despair.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  mirror  endowed 
with  the  same  qualities  as  that  which  the  painters  put  into  the 
hand  of  Truth. 

There  streamed  from  it  a  light,  which  distinguished  itself 
from  all  the  splendors  that  surrounded  her,  more  than  a  flash  of 
lightning  shines  in  the  midst  of  day-light.  As  she  moved  it  in 
her  hand,  it  brightened  the  heavens,  the  air,  or  the  earth.  Wher 
she  had  descended  so  low  as  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  mortals,  tc 
make  the  pomp  of  her  appearance  more  supportable,  she  thre^ 
darkness  and  clouds  abftut  her,  that  tempered  the  light  into  a 
thousand  beautiful  shades  and  colours,  and  multiplied  that  lus- 
tre, which  was  before  too  strong  and  dazzling,  into  a  variety  of 
milder  glories. 

In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  in  an  alarm,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  it  gathered  together  upon  a  spacious  plain ;  so  that 
I  seemed  to  have  all  the  species  before  my  eyes.  A  voice  was 
heard  from  the  clouds^  declaring  the  intention  of  this  visit,  which 
was  to  restore  and  appropriate  to  every  one  living  what  was  his 
due.  The  fear  and  hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  which  appeared  in  that 
great  assembly  after  this  solemn  declaration,  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. The  first  edict  was  then  pronounced,  '  That  all  titles 
and  chums  to  riches  and  estates,  or  to  any  part  of  them,  should 
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be  uLmoJiatelj  vested   in  the  rightful  owner.'     Upon   this,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  held  up  the  instruments  of  th^ir  tenure, 
whether  in  parchment,  paper,  wax,  or  any  other  form  of  convey- 
ance ;  and  as  the  goddess  moved  the  mirror  of  truth  which   she 
held  in  her  hand,  so  that  the  light  which  flowed  from  it  fell  upon 
the   multitude,  they   examined  the  several  instruments,  by  the 
beams  of  it.     The  rays  of  this  mirror  had  a  particular  quality  of 
setting  fire  to  all  forgery  and  falsehood.     The  blaze  of  papers 
the  melting  of  seals,  and  crackling  of  parchments,  made  a  very 
odd  scene.     The  fire  very  often  ran  through  two  or  three  lines 
only,  and  then  stopped ;  though  I  could  not  but  observe,  that  the 
flame  chiefly  broke  out  among  the  interlineations  and  codicils. 
The  light  of  the  mirror,  as  it  was   turned  up  and  down,  pierced 
into  all  the  dark  corners  and  recesses  of  the  univ.erse,  and  by  that 
means  detected  many  writings  and  records  which  had  been  hid- 
den or   buried   by   time,  chance,  or  design.     This   occasioned  a 
wonderful  revolution  among  the  people.     At  the  same  time,  the 
spoils  of  extortion,  fraud,  and  robbery,  with  all  the  fruits  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  were  thrown  together  into  a  prodigious 
pile,  that  almost  reached  to  the  clouds,  and  was  called  the  Mount 
of  Restitution ;  to  which  all  injured  persons  were  invited,  to   re- 
ceive what  belonged  to  them. 

One  might  see  crowds  of  people  in  tattered  garments  come 
up,  ana  change  clothes  with  others  that  were  dressed  with  lace 
land  embroidery.  Several  who  were  plumbs,  ^  or  very  near  it, 
became  men  of  moderate  fortunes ;  and  many  others,  who  were 
overgrown  in  wealth  and  possessions,  had  no  more  left  than  what 
they  usually  spent.  What  moved  my  concern  most,  was,  to  see 
a  certain  street  of  the  greatest  credit  in  Europe  from  one  end  t: 
the  other  become  bankrupt.'* 

1  i.  e.  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. — G. 

3  Lombard*stre6t;but  the  prediction  proved  false.— O. 
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The  next  command  was^  for  the  whole  body  of  mankind  to 
separate  themselves  into  their  proper  families :  which  was  no 
sooner  done,  but  an  edict  was  issued  out,  requiring  all  children 
*  to  repair  to  their  true  and  natural  fathers.'  This  put  a  great 
part  of  the  .assembly  in  motion ;  for  as  the  mirror  was  moved  over 
them,  it  inspired  every  one  with  such  a  natural  instinct,  as  di- 
rected them  to  their  real  parents.  It  was  a  very  melancholy 
spectacle  to  see  the  fathers  of  very  large  families  become  child- 
less, and  bachelors  undone  by  a  charge  of  sons  and  daughters, 
f  ou  might  see  a  presumptive  heir  of  a  great  estate  ask  blessing 
of  his  coachman,  and  a  celebrated  toast  paying  her  dufy  to  a 
valet  de  ohambre.  Many  under  vows  of  celibacy  appeared  sur- 
rounded with  a  numerous  issue.  This  change  of  parentage  would 
have  caused  great  lamentation,  but  that  the  calamity  was  pretty 
common ;  and  that  generally  those  who  lost  their  children,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  put  into  the  hands  of  their  dearest 
friends.  Men  were  no  sooner  settled  in  their  right  to  their  pos- 
sessions and  their  progeny,  but  there  was  a  third  order  proclaimed, 
'  That  ail  the  posts  of  dignity  and  honour  in  the  universe  should 
be  conferred  on  persons  of  the  greatest,  merit,  abilities,  and  per- 
fection.'  The  handsome,  the  strong,  and  the  wealthy,  immedi- 
ately pressed  forward ;  but  not  being  able  to  bear  the  splendor 
of  the  mirror  which  played  upon  their  faces,  they  immediately 
fell  back  among  the  crowd :  but  as  the  goddess  tried  the  multi- 
tude by  her  glass,  as  the  eagle  does  its  young  ones  by  the  lustre 
of  the  sun,  it  was  remarkable,  that  every  one  turned  away  Lis 
face  from  it,  who  had  not  distinguished  himself  either  by  virtue, 
knowledge,  or  capacity  in  business,  either  military  or  civil.  This 
select  assembly  was  drawn  up  in  the  centre  of  a  prodigious  mul 
titude,  which  was  diffused  on  all  sides,  and  stood  observing  them 
as  idle  people  used  to  gather  about  a  regiment  that  arc  exercis 
ing  their  arms.     They  were  drawn  up  *in  three  bodies :  in  the 
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first,  were  the  men  <$£  virtue  ;  in  the  second,  men  of  k  lowledge 
and  in  the  third,  the  men  of  business.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
at  the  first  oolumn  without  a  secret  veneration,  their  aspects  were 
so  sweetened  with  humanity,  raised  with  contemplation,  embold- 
ened with  resolution,  and  adorned  with  the  most  agreeable  airs, 
which  are  those  that  proceed  from  secret  habits  of  virtue.  I 
could  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  were  manj  faces  among  them 
which  were  unknown,  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to 
several  of  their  own  body. 

In  the  second  column,  consisting  of  the  men  of  knowledge, 
there  had  been  great  disputes  before  they  fell  into  the  ranks, 
which  they  did  not  do  at  last,  without  positive  command  of  the 
goddess  who  presided  over  the  assembly.  She  had  so  ordered  it, 
that  men  of  the  greatest  genius  and  strongest  sense  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  column :  behind  these  were  such  as  had  formed 
their  minds  very  much  on  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  others. 
In  the  rear  of  the  column,  were  men  who  had  more  wit  than 
sense,  or  more  learning  than  understanding.  All  living  authors 
of  any  value  were  ranged  in  one  of  these  classes ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess, I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  great  body  of  editors, 
critics,  commentators,  and  grammarians,  meet  with  so  very  ill  a 
reception.  They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  arrogance  demanded  the  first  station  in  the  column 
of  knowledge ;  but  the  goddess,  instead  of  complying  with  their 
request,  clapped  them  all  into  liveries,  aiid  bid  them  know  them- 
selves for  no  other  but  lacqueys  of  the  learned. 

The  third  column  were  men  of  business,  and  consisting  of 
persons  in  military  and  civil  capacities.  The  former  marched 
out  from  the  rest,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  front,  at  which 
the  other  shook  their  heads  at  them,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  dis- 
pute the  post  with  them.  I  could  not  but  make  several  obser* 
vations  upon  this  last  column  of  people ;  but  I  have  certain  pri 
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vate  reasons  why  I  do  not  think  fit  to  communicate  them  to  the 
pablio.  In  order  to  fill  up  all  the  posts  of  honour,  dignity,  and 
profit,  there  was  a  draught  made  out  of  each  column,  of  men  who 
were  masters  of  all  three  qualifications  in  some  degree,  and  were 
preferred  to  stations  of  the  first  rank.  The  second  draught  was 
made  out  of  such  as  were  possessed  of  any  two  of  the  qualifies- 
tions,  who  were  disposed  of  in  stations  of  a  second  dignity. 
Those  who  were  left,  and  were  endowed  only  with  one  of  them, 
had  their  suitable  posts.  When  this  was  over,  there  remainea 
many  places  of  trust  and  profit  unfilled,  for  which  there  were 
fresh  draughts  made  out  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  who  had 
any  appearance  of  these  excellencies,  or  were  recommended  by 
those  who  possessed  them  in  reality. 

All  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  new  faces  in  the  most 
eminent  dignities :  and  for  my  own  part,  I  was  very  well  pleased 
to  see  that  all  my  friends  either  kept  their  present  posts,  or  were 
advanced  to  higher. 

Having  filled  my  paper  with  those  particulars  of  mankind,  I 
must  reserve  for  another  occasion  the  sequel  of  it,  which  relates 
to  the  fair  sex.* 
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-Pofltqaam  firagit  sabeellUi  yenn 


£sarit  Intectam  Paridi  nisi  vendit  Agaven. — Jity. 

IVom  my  own  Apartment^  Nov,  SO. 
The  progress  of  my  intended  account  of  what  happened  when 
Justice  visited  mortals,  is  at  present  interrupted  by  the  observa- 
tion and  sense  of  an  injustice  against  which  there  is  no  remedy, 

•  This  paper,  and  the  sequel  of  the  viaion,  in  No.  102,  are  written  Ir  Mr 
Addison's  beat  manner. 
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even  in  a  kingdom  more  bappj  in  the  care  takeu  of  the  libertv 
and  property  of  the  sabject,  than  any  other  nation  upon  earth. 
This  iniquity  is  committed  by  a  most  impregnable  set  of  mortalS} 
mou  who  are  rogues  within  the  law  ;  and  in  the  very  commission 
of  what  they  are  guilty  of,  professedly  own,  that  they  forbear  no 
injury,  but  from  the  terror  of  being  punished  for  it.  These 
miscreants  are  a  set  of  wretches  we  authors  call  pirates,  who 
print  any  book,  poem,  or  sermon,  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  the 
world,  in  a  smaller  volume,  and  sell  it  (as  all  other  thieves  do 
stolen  goods)  at  a  cheaper  rate.  I  was  in  my  rage  calling  them 
rascals,  plunderers,  robbers,  highwaymen But  they  acknow- 
ledge all  that,  and  are  pleased  with  those,  as  well  as  any  other 
titles ;  nay,  will  print  them  themselves  to  turn  the  penny.* 

I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  how  to  act  against  such  open  ene- 
mies, who  have  not  shame  enough  to  be  touched  with  our  re- 
proaches, and  are  as  well  defended  against  what  we  can  say,  as 
what  we  can  do.  Bailing,  therefore,  we  must  turn  into  com- 
plaint, which  I  cannot  forbear  making,  when  I  consider  that  all 
the  labours  of  my  long  life  may  be  disappointed  by  the  first  msm 
that  pleases  to  rob  me.  I  had  flattered  myself,  that  my  stock  of 
learning  was  worth  150/.  per  annum,  which  would  very  hand- 
somely maintain  me  and  my  little  family,  who  are  so  happy  or  so 
wise  as  to  want  only  necessaries.  Before  men  had  come  up  to 
this  bare-faced  impudence,  it  was  an  estate  to  have  a  competency 
of  understanding. 

An  ingenious  droll,"  who  is  since  dead,  (and  indeed  it  is  well 
for  him  he  is  so,  for  he  must  have  starved  had  he  lived  to  this 
day)  used  to  give  me  an  account  of  his  good  husbandry  in  the 

^  Occasioned  by  a  jiirated  edition  of  The  Lucubrations. — V.  Nichols,  ad 
LOO. — G. 


*  The  account  of  this  droll,  cei*tainly  by  Mr.  Addison.  The  rest  of  the 
.')tip<ir,  except^  perhaps,  the  two  concluding  paragraphs^  might  be  Sir 
Hi  chard's. 
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management  of  his  learning.  He  was  a  general  dealer,  and  had 
his  amusements  as  well  comical  as  serious.  The  merry  rogue 
said,  when  he  wanted  a  dinner,  he  writ  a  paragraph  of  table-talk, 
and  his  bookseller  upon  sight  paid  the  reckoning.  He  was  a 
very  good  judge  of  what  would  please  the  people,  and  could 
aptly  hit  both  the  genius  of.  his  readers,  and  the  season  of  the 
year,  in  his  writings.  His  brain,  which  was  his  estate,  had  as 
regular  and  different  produce  as  other  men's  land.  From  the 
beginning  of  November  till  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he 
writ  pamphlets  and  letters  to  members  of  parliament,  or  friends 
in  the  country:  but  sometimes  he  would  relieve  his  ordinary 
readers  with  a  murder,  and  lived  comfortably  a  week  or  two  upon 
strange  and  lamentable  accidents.  A  little  before  the  armies 
took  the  field,  his  way  was  to  open  your  attention  with  a  prodigy ; 
and  a  monster  well  writ,  was  two  guineas  the  lowest  price.  This 
prepared  his  readers  for  great  and  bloody  news  from  Flanders  in 
June  and  July.  Poor  Tom !  *  he  is  gone.  But  I  observed,  he 
always  looked  well  after  i  battle,  and  was  apparently  fatter  in  a 
fighting  year.  Had  this  honest  careless  fellow  lived  till  now, 
famine  had  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  interrupted  his  merri- 
ment ;  as  it  must  be  a  solid  affliction  to  all  those  whose  pen  is 
their  portion. 

As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  speak  wholly  for  my  own  sake  in 
this  point ;  for  palmistry  and  astrology  will  bring  me  in  greater 
gains  than  these  my  papers ;  so  that  I  am  only  in  the  condition 
of  a  lawyer,  who  leaves  the  bar  for  chamber  practice.  However, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  cause  of  learning  itself,  and 
lament,  that  a  liberal  education  is  the  only  one  which  a  polite 
nation  makes  unprofitable.     All  mechanic  artisans  are  allowed  to 

1  Thomas  Brown,  celebrated  for  his  humor,  who  died  io  1704,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  works  were  printed  ii 
1707,  in  4  vols.  12mo.— G. 
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reap  the  fruit  of  their  invention  and  ingeiuity  without  invasion; 
but  he  that  has  separated  himself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
studied  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  the  government  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  has  an  ambition  to 
communicate  the  effect  of  half  his  life  spent  in  such  noble  inqui- 
ries, has  no  property  in  what  he  is  willing  to  produce,  but  is  ex- 
posed to  robbery  and  want,  with  this  melancholy  and  just  refleo- 
tion,  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  not  protected  by  his  country, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  best  deserves  it. 

According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  the  greater 
the  adventure  is,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  profit  of  those  who 
succeed  in  it ;  and  by  this  measure,  none  have  pretence  of  turn- 
ing their  labours  to  greater  advantage  than  persons  brought  up 
to  letters.  A  learned  education,  passing  through  great  schools 
and  universities,  is  very  expensive,  and  consumes  a  moderate  for- 
tune, befbre  it  is  gone  through  in  its  proper  forms.  The  pur- 
chase of  an  handsome  commission  or  employment,  which  would 
give  a  man  a  good  figure  in  another  kind  of  life,  is  to  be  made  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate.  Now,  if  we  consider  this  expensive  voyage 
which  is  undertaken  in  the  search  of.  knowledge,  and  how  few 
there  are  who  take  in  any  considerable  merchandise,  how  less 
frequent  it  is  to  be  able  to  turn  what  men  have  gained  into  profit  * 
how  hard  is  it,  that  the  very  small  number  who  are  distinguished 
with  abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their  wares,  and  have  the 
good  fortune  to  bring  them  into  port,  should  suffer  being  plun- 
dered by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon  that  should  protect 
them  I  The  most  eminent  and  useful  author  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  after  having  laid  out  a  princely  revenue  in  works  of  charity 
and  beneficence,  as  became  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  character,  would  have  left  the  person  in  the  world 
who  was  the  dearest  to  him  in  a  narrow  condition,  had  not  the 
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Bale  of  his  immortal  writings  *  brought  her  in  a  very  considerable 
dowry ;  though  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  equal  to  their  value. 
Every  one  will  know,  that  1  here  mean  the  works  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  copy  of  which  was  sold  for 
25,000/.' 

I  do  not  speak  with  relation  to  any  party ;  but  it  has  happen- 
ed, and  may  often  so  happen,  that  men  of  great  learning  and 
virtue  cannot  qualify  themselves  for  being  employed  in  business, 
or  receiving  preferments.  In  this  case,  you  cut  them  off  from  all 
support,  if  you  take  from  them  the  benefit  that  may  arise  from 
their  writings.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  brought  myself  to  con- 
sider  things  in  so  unprejudiced  a  manner,  that  I  esteem  more  a 
man  who  can  live  by  the  products  of  his  understanding,  than  one 
who  does  it  by  the  favour  of  great  men. 

The  zeal  of  an  author  has  transported  me  thus  far,  though  I 
think  myself  as  much  concerned  in  the  capacity  of  a  reader.     If 
this  practice  goes  on,  we  must  never  expect  to  see  again  a  beauti 
ful  edition  of  a  book  in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  already  seen  the  memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple 
published  in  the  same  character  and  volume  with  the  history  of 
Tom  Thumb,  and  the  works  of  our  greatest  poets  shrunk  intc 
penny  books  and  garlands.     For  my  own  part,  I  expect  to  see  my 
lucubrations  printed  on  browner  paper  than  they  are  at  present ;  * 

1  Tillotson.  His  widow  however  received  assistance  frcm  court.  Addi 
son  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  style,  which  he  considered  a  model  3f  pure 
English.— G. 

•  The  original  folio  was  on  a  very  brown  paper,  which  a  correspondent 
\n  No.  160,  speaks  of  as  *The  tobacco  paper  in  which  your  own  writings 
•re  usually  printed,. <bc,  Ac. — G. 

*  Immortal  writh^ga.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  epithet  is  right'y  given 
to  Archbishop  Tillotson's  works,  for  the  credit  of  our  taste^  as  well  as 
.norals. 
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and,  it  the  humour  continues,  must  be  forced  tr»  retrench  my  ex< 
pensive  way  of  living,  and  not  smoke  above  two  pipes  a  day. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  joined  in  this  paper,     T, 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  December  8. 
A  CONTINUATION-  OF  THE  VISION. 

The  male  world  were  dismissed  by  the  Goddess  of  Justice, 
and  disappeared,  when  on  a  sudden  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  women.  So  charming  a  multitude  filled  my  heart  with  un- 
speakable pleasure ;  and  as  the  celestial  light  of  th^  mirror  shone 
upon  their  faces,  several  of  them  seemed  rather  persons  that  de- 
scended in  the  train  of  the  goddess,  than  such  who  were  brought 
before  her  to  their  trial.  The  clack  of  tongues,  and  confusion  of 
voices,  in  this  new  assembly,  was  so  very  great,  that  the  goddess 
was  forced  to  command  silence  several  times,  and  with  some 
severity,  before  she  could  make  them  attentive  to  her  edicts. 
They  were  all  sensible,  that  the  most  important  affair  among  wo- 
mankind was  then  to  be  settled,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  the 
point  of  place.  This  had  raised  innumerable  disputes  among 
them,  and  put  the  whole  sex  into  a  tumult.  Every  one  produced 
her  claim,  and  pleaded  her  pretensions.  Birth,  beauty,  wit,  or 
wealth,  were  words  that  rung  in  my  ears  from  all  parts  of  the 
plain.  Some  boasted  of  the  merit  of  their  husbands ;  others  of 
their  own  power  in  governing  them.  Some  j  leaded  their  unspot- 
ted virginity ;  others  their  numerous  issue.  Some  valued  them- 
selves as  they  were  the  mothers,  and  others  as  they  were  th6 
daughters,  of  considerable  persons.     There  was  not  a  single  ac 
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eomplishment  tmrnentioned,  or  unpractised.  The  whole  congre- 
gation was  fall  of  singing,  dancing,  tossing,  ogling,  squeaking, 
smiling,  sighing,  fanning,  frowning,  and  all  those  irresistible  arts 
which  women  put  in  practice  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  reasonable 
creatures.  The  goddess,  to  end  this  dispute,  caused  it  to  be  pi^- 
claimed,  '  That  every  one  should  take  place  according  as  she  wai 
more  or  less  beautiful.'  This  declaration  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  whole  assembly,  which  immediately  bridled  up,  and  appeal^ 
ed  in  all  its  beauties.  Such  as  believed  themselves  graceful  in 
their  motion,  found  an  occasion  of  falling  back,  advancing  for- 
ward, or  making  a  false  step,  that  they  might  show  their  persona 
in  the  most  becoming  air.  Such  as  had  fine  necks  and  bosoms, 
were  wonderfully  curious  to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude, 
and  observe  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  assembly.  Several 
clapped  their  hands  on  their  foreheads,  as  helping  their  sight  to 
look  upon  the  glories  that  surrounded  the  goddess,  but  in  reality 
to  show  fine  hands  and  arms.  The  ladies  were  yet  better  pleased 
when  they  he^rd,  that  in  the  decision  of  this  great  controversy, 
each  of  them  should  be  her  own  judge,  and  take  her  place  accord- 
ing to  her  own  opinion  of  herself,  when  she  consulted  her  looking 
gla6& 

The  goddess  then  let  down  the  mirror  of  truth  in  a  golden 
chain,  which  appeared  larger  in  proportion  as  it  descended  and 
approached  nearer  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  It  was  the  par- 
ticul^  property  of  this  looking  glass  to  banish  all  false  appear- 
ances, and  show  people  what  they  are.  The  whole  woman  was 
represented,  without  regard  to  the  usual  external  features,  which 
were  made  entirely  conformable  to  their  real  characters.  In 
i«hort,  the  most  accomplished  (taking  in  the  whole  circle  of  female 
perfections)  were  the  most  beautiful ;  and  the  most  defective,  the 
lAost  deformed.     The  goddess  so  varied  the  motion  of  the  glass 
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and  plaoed  it  in  so  many  different  lights,  that  each  had  an  oppor 
tunitj  of  seeing  herself  in  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rage,  the  pleasure,  or  aston 
ishment,  that  appeared  in  each  face  upon  its  representation  in  the 
mirror :  multitudes  started  at  their  own  form,  and  would  have 
broke  the  glass  if  they  could  have  reached  it.  Many  saw  tbeii 
blooming  features  wither  as  they  looked  upon  them,  and  their 
self-admiration  turned  into  a  loathing  and  abhorrence.  The  lady 
who  was  thought  so  agreeable  in  her  anger,  and  was  so  often 
celebrated  for  a  woman  of  fire  and  spirit,  was  frighted  at  her  own 
image,  and  fancied  she  saw  a  fury  in  the  glass.  The  interested 
mistress  beheld  a  harpy,  and  the  subtle  jilt  a  sphynx.  1  was 
very  much  troubled  in  my  own  heart,  to  see  such  a  destruction  of 
fine  faces ;  but  at  the  same  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  sev- 
eral improved,  which  I  had  before  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
master-pieces  of  nature.  I  observed,  that  some  few  were  so 
humble  as  to  be  surprised  at  their  own  charms  ;  and  that  many  a 
one,  who  had  lived  in  the  retirement  and  severity  of  a  vestal, 
shined  forth  in  all  the  graces  and  attractions  of  a  syren.  I  was 
ravished  at  the  sight  of  a  particular  image  in  the  mirror,  which 
I  think  the  most  beautiful  object  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld. 
There  was  something  more  than  human  in  her  countenance  :  her 
eyes  were  so  full  of  light,  that  they  seemed  to  beautify  every 
thing  they  looked  upon.  Her  face  was  enlivened  with  such  a 
florid  bloom,  as  did  not  so  properly  seem  the  mark  of  health,  as 
of  immortality.  Her  shape,  her  stature,  and  her  mien,  were 
such  as  distinguished  her  even  there  where  the  whole  fair  sex 
was  assembled. 

I  was  impatient  to  see  the  lady  represented  by  so  divine  an 
image,  whom  I  found  to  be  the  person  that  stood  at  my  right 
hand,  and  in  the  same  point  of  view  with  myself.  This  was  a 
little  old  woman,  who  in  her  prime  had  been  about  five  fo^H  high, 
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thoQgli  at  present  shrunk  to  about  three  quarters  of  that  measure. 
Her  natural  aspect  was  puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  head 
covered  with  grey  hairs.  I  had  observed  all  along  an  innocent 
cheerfulness  in  her  face,  which  was  now  heightened  into  rapture 
as  she  beheld  herself  in  the  glass.  It  was  an  odd  circumstance 
in  my  dream  (but  I  cannot  forbear  relating  it)  I  conceived  so 
great  an  inclination  towards  her,  that  I  had  thoughts  of  discours- 
ing her  upon  the  point  of  marriage,  when  on  a  sudden  she  was 
carried  from  me ;  for  the  word  was  now  given,  that  all  who  were 
pleased  with  their  own  images,  should  separate,  and  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  their  sex. 

This  detachment  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  bodies, 
consisting  of  maids,  wives,  and  widows  ;  the  wives  being  placed 
in  the  middle,  with  the  maids  on  the  right,  and  widows  on  the 
left ;  though  it  was  with  difficulty  that  these  two  last  bodies  were 
hindered  from  falling  into  the  centre.  This  separation  of  those, 
who  liked  their  real  selves,  not  having  lessened  the  number  of 
the  main  body  so  considerably  as  it  might  have  been  wished,  the 
goddess,  after  having  drawn  up  her  mirror,  thought  fit  to  make 
new  distinctions  among  those  who  did  not  like  the  figure  which 
they  saw  in  it.  She  made  several  wholesome  edicts,  which  are 
slipped  out  of  my  mind ;  but  there  were  two  which  dwelt  upon 
mo,  as  being  very  extraordinary  in  their  kind,  and  executed  with 
great  severity.  Their  design  was,  to  make  an  example  of  two 
extremes  in  ^Jbe  female  world ;  of  those  who  are  very  severe  on 
the  cond'-.ct  of  others,  and  of  those  who  are  very  regardless  of 
their  own.  The  first  sentence,  therefore,  the  goddess  pronounced, 
was,  '  That  all  females  addicted  to  censoriousness  and  detraction, 
should  lose  the  use  of  speech ;'  a  punishment  which  would  be 
the  most  grievous  to  the  offender,  and  (what  should  be  the  end  of 
all  punishments)  effectual  for  rooting  out  the  crime.  Upon  this 
edict,  which  was  as  soon  executed  as  published,  the  noise  of  the 

VOL.    IV. — 4 
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assembly  very  considerably  abated.  It  was  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, to  see  so  many  who  had  the  reputation  of  rigid  virtue 
struck  dumb.  A  lady  who  stood  by  me,  and  saw  my  concern, 
lold  me,  she  wondered  how  I  could  be  concerned  for  such  a  pack 

of .     I  found,  by  the  shaking  of  her  head,  she  was  going  to 

give  me  their  characters ;  but  by  her  saying  no  more,  I  perceived 
she  had  lost  the  command  of  her  tongue.  This  calamity  fell 
very  heavy  upon  that  part  of  women  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Prudes,  a  courtly  word  for  female  hypocrites,  who 
have  a  short  way  to  being  virtuous,  by  showing  that  others  are 
vicious.  The  second  sentence  was  then  pronounced  against  the 
loose  part  of  the  sex, '  That  all  should  immediately  be  pregnant, 
who  in  any  part  of  their  lives  had  ran  the  hazard  of  it.'  This 
produced  a  very  goodly  appearance,  and  revealed  so  many  mis- 
conducts, that  made  those  who  were  lately  struck  dumb,  repine 
more  than  ever  at  their  want  of  utterance,  though  at  the  same 
time  (as  afflictions  seldom  come  single)  many  of  the  mutes  were 
also  seized  with  this  new  calamity.  The  ladies  were  now  in  sucL 
a. condition,  that  they  would  have  wanted  room,  had  not  the  plain 
been  large  enough  to  let  them  divide  their  ground,  and  extend 
their  lines  on  all  sides.  It  was  a  sensible  affliction  to  me,  to  see 
such  a  multitude  of  fair  ones  either  dumb  or  big-bellied :  but  I 
was  something  more  at  ease,  when  I  found  that  they  agreed  upon 
several  regulations  to  cover  such  misfortunes.  Among  others, 
that  it  should  be  an  established  maxim  in  all  nations.  That  a  wo- 
man's first  child  might  come  into  the  world  within  six  months 
after  her  acquaintance  with  her  husband ;  and  that  grief  might 
retard  the  birth  of  her  last  till  fourteen  months  after  his  de- 
cease. 

This  vision  lasted  till  my  usual  hour  of  waking,  which  I  did 
with  some  surprise,  to  find  myself  alone,  after  having  been  on 
-'i^ed  almost  a  whole  night  in  so  prodigious  a  multitude.     1 
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oould  not  but  reflect  with  wonder,  at  the  partiality  and  extrava- 
gance of  my  vision ;  which,  according  to  my  thoughts,  has  noi 
done  justice  to  the  sex.  If  virtue  in  men  is  more  venerable,  it 
is  in  women  more  lovely ;  which  Milton  has  very  finely  expressed 
in  his  Paradise  Lost,  where  Adam,  speaking  of  Eve,  after  having 
asserted  his  own  pre-eminence,  as  being  first  in  creation  and  in- 
ternal faculties,  biseaks  out  into  the  following  rapture  : 

^Yet  when  I  approach 


Her  loveliness^  so  ahsolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do,  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  hest 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded.     Wisdom,  in  discourse  with  her, 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews. 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally :  and  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed. 
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HflB  nngn  serU  dacant 


In  mala,  deristim  semel  ezceptamque  8lnistr6.— Hob. 

JF'rom  my  awn  Apartment,  December  ft. 

There  is  nothing  gives  a  man  greater  satisfaction  than  the  sense 
of  having  dispatched  a  great  deal  of  business,  especially  when  it 
turns  to  the  public  emolument.  I  have  much  pleasure  of  this 
kind  upon  my  spirits  at  present,  occasioned  by  the  fatigue  of  af 
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fairs  wliich  I  went  tlirougli  last  Saturday.  It  is  some  time  since 
I  set  apart  that  day  for  examining  the  pretensions  of  several  who 
had  applied  to  me  for  canes,  perspective  glasses,  snuff-boxes, 
orange-flower-waters,  and  the  like  ornaments  of  life.  In  order  to 
adjust  this  matter,  I  had  before  directed  Charles  Lillie,'  of  Beau 
fort- Buildings,  to  prepare  a  gieat  bundle  of  blank  licences  in  the 
following  words : 

"  You  are  hereby  required  to  permit  the  bearer  of  this  cane, 
to  pass  and  repass  through  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  London, 
or  any  place  within  ten  miles  of  it,  without  lett  or  molestation ; 
provided  that  he  does  not  walk  with  it  under  his  arm,  brandish 
if  in  the  air,  or  hang  it  on  a  button :  in  which  case  it  shall  be 
forfeited ;  and  I  hereby  declare  it  forfeited  to  any  one  who  shall 
think  it  safe  to  take  it  from  him. 

"  Isaac  Bicker  staffe." 

The  same  form,  differing  only  in  the  provisos,  will  serve  for 
a  perspective,  snuff-box,  or  perfumed  handkerchief  I  had  placed 
myself  in  my  elbow-chair  at  the  upper  end  of  my  great  parlour, 
having  ordered  Charles  Lillie  to  take  his  place  upon  a  joint-stool 
with  a  writing-desk  before  him.  John  Morphew^  also  took  his 
station  at  the  door  ;  I  having,  for  his  good  and  faithful  services, 
appointed  him  my  chamber-keeper  upon  court  days.  He  let  mo 
know,  that  there  were  a  great  number  attending  without.  Upon 
which  I  ordered  him  to  give  notice,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  sit 
upon  snuff-boxes  that  day ;  but  that  those  who  appeared  for  canes 
might  enter.  The  first  presented  me  with  the  following  petition, 
which  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  read. 

^  First  publisher  of  the  *  Lucubrations  *  and  confidential  publisher  uf 
most  of  Swift's  political  pamphlets  under  the  Tory  ministry.- 
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"To  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  Esq.  Censor  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  Simon  Trippit, 

"  Sheweth, 

'<  That  your  petitioner  having  been  bred  up  to  a  cane  from 
bis  youth,  it  is  now  become  as  necessary  to  him  as  any  other  of 

his  limbs. 

"  That  a  great  part  of  his  behaviour  depending  upon  it,  he 
should  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  necessities  if  he  should  lose  the 
use  of  it. 

'^  That  the  knocking  of  it  upon  his  shoe,  leaning  one  leg  upon 
it,  or  whistling  with  it  on  his  mouth,  are  such  great  reliefs  to  him 
In  conversation,  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  be  good  company 
without  it. 

'^  That  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  amour,  and  must  de- 
spair of  success,  if  it  be  taken  from  him. 

'^  Tour  petitioner  therefore  hopes,  that  (the  premises  tender- 
ly considered)  your  worship  will  not  deprive  him  of  so  useful 
and  so  necessary  a  support 

**  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever,"  &o. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  his  case,  I  was  touched  with  some  com- 
passion, and  the  more  so,  when  upon  observing  him  nearer  I 
found  he  was  a  prig.  I  bid  him  produce  his  cane  in  court,  which 
he  had  left  at  the  door.  He  did  so,  and  I  finding  it  to  be  very 
curiously  clouded,  with  a  transparent  amber  head,  and  a  blue 
ribbon  to  hang  upon  his  wrist,  I  immediately  ordered  my  clerk 
Lillie  to  lay  it  up,  and  deliver  out  to  him  a  plain  joint,  headed 
with  walnut ;  and  then,  in  order  to  wean  him  from  it  by  degrees, 
permitted  him  to  wear  it  three  days  in  the  week,  and  to  abate 
proportionably  till  he  found  himself  able  tc  go  alone. 
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The  second  who  appeared,  came  limping  into  the  court :  and 
setting  forth  in  his  petition  many  pretences  for  the  use  of  a  cane, 
I  caused  them  to  be  examined  one  by  one  ;  but  finding  him  in 
different  stories,  and  confronting  him  with  several  witnesses  who 
had  seen  him  walk  upright,  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  take  in  his 
cane,  and  rejected  his  petition  as  frivolous. 

A  third  made  his  entry  with  great  difficulty,  leaning  upon  a 
slight  stick,  and  in  danger  of  falling  every  step  he  took.  I  saw 
the  weakness  of  his  hams ;  and  hearing  that  he  had  married  a 
young  wife  about  a  fortnight  before,  I  bid  him  leave  his  cane, 
and  gave  him  a  new  pair  of  crutches,  with  which  he  went  off  in 
great  vigour  and  alacrity.  This  gentleman  was  succeeded  by 
another,  who  seemed  very  much  pleased  while  his  petition  was 
reading,  in  which  he  had  represented,  that  he  was  extremely  af- 
flicted with  the  gout,  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  ground  with  the 
caution  and  dignity  which  accompany  that  distemper.  I  sus- 
pected him  for  an  impostor,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be 
searched,  I  committed  him  into  the  hands  of  Br.  Thomas  Smith 
in  King-Street^  (my  own  corn-cutter)  who  attended  in  an  outward 
room ;  and  wrought  so  speedy  a  cure  upon  him,  that  I  thought 
fit  to  send  him  also  away  without  his  cane. 

While  I  was  thus  dispensing  justice,  I  heard  a  noise  in  my 
outward  room ;  and  inquiring  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  my 
door-keeper  told  me,  that  they  had  taken  up  one  in  the  very  fact 
as  he  was  passing  by  my  door.  They  immediately  brought  in  a 
lively  fresh-coloured  young  man,  who  made  great  resistance  with 
hand  and  foot,  but  did  not  offer  to  make  use  of  his  cane,  which 
hung  upon  his  fifth  button.  Upon  examination,  I  found  him  to 
be  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  was  just  entered  at  the  Temple  He 
at  first  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  but  being  driveb 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  John  Smith,  corn-cutt-er  and  operator^  addressed 
D  Na  4a  of  the  Examiner. — G. 
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out  of  his  little  law  and  logic,  he  told  me  very  pertly,  that  he 
looked  upon  such  a  perpendicular  creature  as  man  to  make  a 
very  imperfect  figure  without  a  cane  in  his  hand.  '  It  is  well 
known  (says  he)  we  ought,  according  to  the  natural  situation  of 
our  bodies,  to  walk  upon  our  hands  and  feet;  and  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients  had  described  man  to  be  an  animal  of  foui 
legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night ;  by  which 
they  intimated,  that  a  cane  might  very  properly  become  part  of 
us  in  some  period  of  life.'  Upon  which  I  asked  him,  *  whether 
he  wore  it  at  his  breast  to  have  it  in  readiness  when  that  period 
should  arrive  ? '  My  young  lawyer  immediately  told  me,  he  had 
a  property  in  it,  and  a  right  to  hang  it  where  he  pleased,  and  to 
make  use  of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  provided  that  he  did  not  break 
the  peace  with  it :  and  further  said,  that  he  never  took  it  off  his 
button,  unless  it  were  to  lift  it  up  at  a  coachman,  hold  it  over 
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the  head  of  a  drawer,  point  out  the  circumstances  of  a  story,  or 
for  other  services  of  the  like  nature,  that  are  all  within  the  laws 
of  the  land.  I  did  not  care  for  discouraging  a  young  man,  who, 
I  saw,  would  come  to  good ;  and  because  his  heart  was  set  upon 
his  new  purchase,  I  only  ordered  him  to  wear  it  about  his  neck^ 
instead  of  hanging  it  upon  his  button,  and  so  dismissed  him.* 

There  were  several  appeared  in  court,  whose  pretensions  I 
found  to  be  very  good,  and  therefore  gave  many  their  licences 
upon  paying  their  fees ;  as  many  others  had  their  licences  re- 
newed, who  required  more  time  for  recovery  of  their  lameness 
than  I  had  before  allowed  them. 

Having  dispatched  this  set  of  my  petitioners,  there  came  in 
a  well-dressed  man,  with  a  glass-tube  in  one  hand,  and  his  pe- 

*  Thus  far,  chiefly,  or  ojily,  Mr.  Addison.     What  follows,  to  the  end, 
Bir  Richard  Steele's. 

(One  would  think  from  the  tone  of  this  note  that  Hurd  had  written 

with  the  original  before  him;  though  here, as  elsewhere,  he  has  nothing 

but  conjeciure  to  guide  him.] — G. 
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tition  in  the  other.     Upon  his  entering  the  room,  he  threw  hack 
the  right  side  of  his  wig,  put  forward  his  right  leg,  and  adTanc- 
ing  the  glass  to  his  right  eye,  aimed  it  directly  at  me.     In  the 
mean  while,  to  make  my  ohservations  also,  I  pat  on  my  specta- 
cles ;  in  which  posture  we  surveyed  each  other  for  some  time. 
Upon  the  removal  of  our  glasses,  I  desired  him  to  read  his  pe- 
tition, which  he  did  very  promptly  and  easily ;  though  at  the 
same  time  it  set  forth,  that  he  could  see  nothing  distinctly,  and 
was  within  very  few  degrees  of  heing  utterly  hlind ;  concluding 
with  a  prayer,  that  he  might  he  permitted  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend his  sight  hy  a  glass.      In  answer  to  this,  I  told  him,  he 
might  sometimes  extend  it  to  his  own  destruction.     '  As  you  are 
now  (said  I)  you  are  out  of  the  reach  of  beauty ;  the  shafts  of 
the  finest  eyes  lose  their  force  before  they  can  come  at  you;  you 
cannot  distinguish  a  toast  from  an  orange-wench ;  you  can  see 
a  whole  circle  of  beauty  without  any  interruption  from  an  im- 
pertinent face  to  discompose  you.     In  short,  what  are  snares  for 
others ' — My  petitioner  would  hear  no  more,  but  told  me  very 
seriously,  *  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  you  quite  mistake  your  man  ;  it  is 
the  joy,  the  pleasure,  the  employment  of  my  life,  to  frequent 
public  assemblies,  and  gaze  upon  the  fair.'     In  a  word,  I  found 
his  use  of  a  glass  was  occasioned  by  no  other  infirmity  but  his 
vanity,  and  was  not  so  much  designed  to  make  him  see,  as  to 
make  him  be  seen  and  distinguished  by  others.     I  therefore  re- 
fused him  a  licence  for  a  perspective,  but  allowed  him  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  with  full  permission  to  use  them  in  any  public  assem- 
bly as  he  should  think  fit.     He  was  followed  by  so  very  few  of 
this  order  of  men,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  this  sort  of  cheats 
are  almost  at  an  end. 

The  orange-flower-men  appeared  next  with  petitions,  perfumed 
80  strongly  with  musk,  that  I  was  almost  overcome  with  the 
8cent ;  and  for  my  own  sake,  was  obliged  forthwith  to  licence 
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their  handkerchiefs,  especially  when  I  found  they  had  sweetened 
them  at  Charles  Lillie's,  and  that  some  of  their  persons  would 
not  be  altogether  inoffensive  without  them.  John  Morphew^ 
whom  I  have  made  the  general  of  my  dead  men,  acquainted  me, 
that  the  petitioners  were  all  of  that  order,  and  could  produce 
certificates  to  prove  it  if  I  required  it.  I  was  so  well  pleased 
with  this  way  of  their  embalming  themselves,  that  I  commanded 
the  abovesaid  Morphcw  to  give  it  in  orders  to  his  whole  army, 
that  every  one  who  did  not  surrender  himself  up  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  upholders,  should  use  the  same  method  to  keep  him 
self  sweet  during  his  present  state  of  putrefaction. 

I  finished  my  session  with  great  content  of  mind,  reflecting 
upon  the  good  I  had  done  ;  for  however  slightly  men  may  regard 
these  particularities  and  little  follies  in  dress  and  behaviour, 
they  lead  to  greater  evils.  The  bearing  to  be  laughed  at  for  such 
singularities,  teaches  us  insensibly  an  impertinent  fortitude,  and 
enables  us  to  bear  public  censure  for  things  which  more  sub- 
stantially deserve  it.  By  this  means  they  open  a  gate  to  folly, 
and  oftentimes  render  a  man  so  ridiculous,  as  discredit  his  virtues 
and  capacities,  and  unqualify  them  from  doing  any  good  in  the 
world.  Besides,  the  giving  into  uncommon  habits  of  this  nature^ 
is  a  want  of  that  humble  deference  which  is  due  to  mankind ; 
and  (what  is  worst  of  all)  the  certain  indication  of  some  secret 
flaw  in  the  mind  of  the  person  that  commits  them.  When  I  was 
a  young  man,  I  remember  a  gentleman  of  great  integrity  and 
worth  was  very  remarkable  for  wearing  a  broad  belt,  and  a  hanger 
instead  of  a  fashionable  sword,  though  in  all  other  points  a  very 
well-bred  man.  I  suspected  him  at  first  sight  to  have  something 
wrong  in  him,  but  was  not  able  for  a  long  while  to  discover  any 
collateral  proofs  of  it.  I  watched  him  narrowly  for  six  and 
thirty  years,  when  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body  but  my 

VOL.   IV. — 4* 
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self,  who  had  long  expected  to  see  the  follj  break  out,  he  mar- 
ried his  own  cook-maid. 

Sir  Biehard  Steele  joined  in  this  papet      T. 
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Pronaque  cam  spectant  animalia  c»tora  terrain, 
Os  homini  Sublime  dedit,  ceelmnque  tueri 
Juflsit— —  Ovid  Met, 

Sheer-Lane^  December  16. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  great  an  effect  well-disposed 
lights,  with  proper  forms  and  orders  in  assemblies,  have  upon 
some  tempers.  I  am  sure  I  feel  it  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that  I  cannot  in  a  day  or  two  get  out  of  my  imagination  any  very 
beautiful  or  disagreeable  impression  which  I  receive  on  such  oc- 
casions. For  this  reason,  I  frequently  look  in  at  the  play-house, 
in  order  to  enlarge  my  thoughts,  and  warm  my  mind  with  some 
new  ideas,  that  may  be  serviceable  to  me  in  my  lucubrations. 

In  this  disposition  I  entered  the  theatre  the  other  day,  and 
placed  myself  in  a  corner  of  it,  very  convenient  for  seeing,  with- 
out being  myself  observed.  I  found  the  audience  hushed  in  a 
very  deep  attention,  and  did  not  question  but  some  noble  tragedy 
was  just  then  in  its  crisis,  or  that  an  incident  was  to  be  unravelled 
which  would  determine  the  fate  of  an  hero.  While  I  was  in  this 
suspence,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  my  friend  Mr.  Better 
ton^  appear  in  all  the  majesty  of  distress,  to  my  unspeakable 
amazement,  there  came  up  a  monster  with  a  face  between  his 
feet ;  and  as  I  was  looking  on,  he  raised  himself  on  one  leg  in 

The  Garrick  of  his  age — See  an  interesting  note  to  No.  71  of  Nichols  a 
ed.  of  the  Tatler,  and  the  account  of  his  funeral  in  No.  16*7,  hy  Steele. — G 
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such  a  perpendicular  posture,  that  the  other  grew  in  a  direct  line 
above  his  head.  It  afterwards  twisted  itself  into  the  motions 
and  wreathings  of  several  different  animals,  and  after  great  vari* 
etj  of  shapes  and  transformations,  went  off  the  stage  in  the  figure 
of  an  human  creature.  The  admiration,  the  applause,  the  satis 
faction  of  the  audience,  during  this  strange  entertainment,  is  not 
to  be  expressed.  I  was  very  much  out  of  countenance  for  my 
dear  countrymen,  and  looked  about  with  some  apprehension  for 
fear  any  foreigner  should  be  present.  Is  it  possible  (thought  I) 
that  human  nature  can  rejoice  in  its  disgrace,  and  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  its  own  figure  turned  to  ridicule,  and  distorted  into 
forms  that  raise  horror  and  aversion  ?  There  is  something  dis- 
ingenuous and  immoral  in  the  being  able  to  bear  such  a  sight. 
Men  of  elegant  and  noble  minds,  are  shocked  at  seeing  the  char- 
acters of  persons  who  deserve  esteem  for  their  virtue,  knowledge, 
or  services  to  their  country,  placed  in  wrong  lights,  and  by  mis- 
representation made  the  subject  of  buffoonery.  Such  a  nice  ab- 
horrence is  not  indeed  to  be  found  among  the  vulgar ;  but,  me- 
thinks  it  is  wonderful,  that  these  who  have  nothing  but  the  out- 
ward figure  to  distinguish  them  as  men,  should  delight  in  seeing 
it  abused,  vilified,  and  disgraced. 

I  must  confess,  there  is  nothing  that  more  pleases  me,  in  all 
that  I  read  in  books,  or  see  among  mankind,  than  such  passages 
as  represent  human  nature  in  its  proper  dignity.  As  man  is  a 
creature  made  up  of  different  extremes,  he  has  something  in  him 
very  great  and  very  mean :  a  skilful  artist  may  draw  an  excellent 
picture  of  him  in  either  views.  The  finest  authors  of  antiquity 
have  taken  him  on  the  more  advantageous  side.  They  cultivate 
the  natural  grandeur  of  the  soul,  raise  in  her  a  generous  am 
bition,  feed  her  with  hopes  of  immortality  and  perfection,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition  between  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious,  by  making  the  difference  betwixt  them  as  great  as  b& 
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twcen  goda  and  brutes.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  read  a  page 
in  Plato,  TuUy,  and  a  thousand  other  ancient  moralists,  without 
being  a  greater  and  a  better  man  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I 
could  never  read  any  ol  our  modish  French  authors,  or  those  of 
our  own  country,  who  are  the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that 
trifling  nation,  without  being  for  some  time  out  of  humour  with 
myself,  and  at  every  thing  about  me.  Their  business  is,  to  de 
preciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it  under  its  worst  appear 
ances.  They  give  mean  interpretations  and  base  motives  to  the 
worthiest  actions ;  they  resolve  virtue  and  vice  into  constitution, 
in  short,  they  endeavour  to  make  no  distinction  between  man 
and  man,  or  between  the  species  of  men  and  that  of  brutes.  As 
an  instance  of  this  kind  of  authors,  among  many  others,  let  any 
one  examine  the  celebrated  Kochefoucault,  who  is  the  great 
philosopher  for  administering  of  consolation  to  t|^e  idle,  the  en- 
vious, and  worthless  part  of  mankind.^ 

I  remember  a  young  gentleman  of  moderate  understanding, 
but  great  vivacity,  who,  by  dipping  into  many  authors  of  this 
nature,  had  got  a  little  smattering  of  knowledge,  just  enough  to 
make  an  atheist  or  a  free-thinker,  but  not  a  philosopher,  or  a 
man  of  sense.  With  these  accomplishments,  he  went  to  visit  his 
father  in  the  country,  who  was  a  plain,  rough,  honest  man,  and 
wise,  though  not  learned.  The  son,  \iho  took  all  opportunities 
to  show  his  learning,  began  to  establish  a  new  religion  in  the 

'  Addison  agrees  in  this  with  no  less  a  personage  than  Ninon  de  I'En- 
clos.  "  II  n*  a  pas  trop  honne  opinion  de  la  paavre  humanity  II  ne  croit 
non  plus  aux  vertus  qu'  aux  revenants."  Lettres  de  N.  de  1*  E.,  lib.  11. 
Swift,  however,  wrote  in  verses  which  Addison  did  not  live  to  see: 

**Larochefoiicaii1d  his  maxims  drew 
Froip.  nature ;  kenoe  wa  find  them  trae.^ 

VerMi  on  the  deafh  of  De.  Swift. 

The  reader  who  feels  an  interest  in  this  subject,  will  reai  with  plea- 
rare  Stewart's  opinion  as  expressed  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  pr<  gress  of 
Metaphysical  Ac.  Philosophy.     Chap,  ii,  sec.  2. — G. 
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fiunilj,  and  to  enlarge  the  narrowness  of  their  country  nctions , 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  had  seduced  the  butler  by 
his  table-talk,  and  staggered  his  eldest  sister.  The  old  gentle- 
man began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  schisms  that  arose  among  his 
children,  but  did  not  jet  believe  his  son's  doctrine  to  be  so  per- 
nicious as  it  really  was,  'till  one  day  talking  of  his  setting  dog, 
the  son  said,  ^  he  did  not  question  but  Tray  was  as  immortal  as 
any  one  of  the  family  ; '  and  in  the  heat  of  the  argument  told  his 
father,  that  for  his  own  part,  '  he  expected  to  die  like  a  dog.' 
Upon  which,  the  old  man  starting  up  in  a  very  great  passion, 
med  out,  '  Then,  sirrah,  you  shall  live  like  one  ; '  and  taking  his 
dane  in  his  hand,  cudgelled  him  out  of  his  system.  This  had  sc 
good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  took  up  from  that  day,  fell  to 
reading  good  books,  and* is  now  a  bencher  in  the  Middle- Temple. 

I  do  not  mention  this  cudgelling  part  of  the  story  with  a  de- 
sign to  engage  the  secular  arm  in  matters  of  this  nature ;  but 
certainly,  if  it  ever  exerts  itself  in  affairs  of  opinion  and  specula- 
tion, it  ought  to  do  it  on  such  shallow  and  despicable  pretenders 
to  knowledge,  who  endeavour  to  give  man  dark  and  uncomfortable 
prospects  of  his  being,  and  destroy  those  principles  which  are 
the  support,  happiness,  and  glory,  of  all  public  societies,  as  well 
as  private  persons 

I  think  it  is  one  of  Pythagoras's  golden  sayings,  ^  That  a  man 
should  take  care  above  all  things  to  have  a  due  respect  for  him- 
self : '  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  licentious  sort  of  authots,  who 
are  for  depreciating  mankind,  endeavoured  to  disappoint  and  un- 
do what  the  most  refined  spirits  have  been  labouring  to  advance 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  very  design  of  dress, 
good-breeding,  outward  ornaments,  and  ceremony,  were  to  lift 
up  human  nature,  and  set  it  off  to  an  advantage.  Architecture, 
palating,  and  statuary,  were  invented  with  the  same  design ;  as 
indeed  every  art  and  science  contributes  to  the  embellishment  of 
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life,  and  to  the  wearing  off  or  throwitg  into  shades  the  mean  and 
low  parts  of  our  nature.  Poetry  carries  on  this  great  end  more 
than  all  the  rest,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage,  taken 
out  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  which 
gives  a  truer  and  better  account  of  this  art  than  all  the  volumes 
that  were  ever  written  upon  it. 

"  Poetry,  especially  heroical,  seems  to  be  raised  altogether 
from  a  noble  foundation,  which  makes  much  for  the  dignity 
of  man's  nature.  For  seeing  this  sensible  world  is  in  dig- 
nity  inferior  to  the  soul  of  man,  poesy  seems  to  endow  human 
nature  with  that  which  history  denies ;  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  mind,  with  at  least  the  shadow  of  things,  where  the  sub- 
stance  cannot  be  had.  For  if  the  matter  be  thoroughly  consider- 
ed, a  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  A*om  poesy,  that  a  more 
stately  greatness  of  things,  a  more  perfect  order,  and  a  more 
beautiful  variety,  delights  the  soul  of  man,  than  any  way  can  be 
found  in  nature  since  tlie  fall.  Wherefore,  seeing  the  acts  and 
events  which  are  the  subjects  of  true  history,  are  not  of  that  am- 
plitude as  to  content  the  mind  of  man  ;  poesy  is  ready  at  hand 
to  feign  acts  more  heroical.  Because  true  history  reports  the 
successes  of  business  not  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  virtues 
and  vices,  poesy  corrects  it,  and  presents  events  and  fortunes  ac- 
cording to  desert,  and  according  to  the  law  of  Providence  :  because 
true  history,  through  the  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of  things, 
works  a  distaste  and  misprision  in  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  cheer- 
oth  and  refresheth  the  soul,  chanting  things  rare  and  various, 
and  full  of  vicissitudes.  So  as  poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to 
dejiectation,  magnanimity,  and  morality ;  and  therefore  it  may 
seem  deservedly  to  have  some  participation  of  divineness,  because 
it  doth  raise  the  mind,  and  exalt  the  spirit  with  high  raptures 
by  proportioning  the  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ; 
and  not  submitting  the  mind  to  things,  as  reason  and  history  do 
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And  by  these  allurements  and  congruities,  whereby  it  cherisheth 
the  soul  of  man,  joined  also  with  consort  of  music,  whereby  it 
may  more  sweetly  insinuate  itself,  it  hath  won  such  access,  that 
it  hath  been  in  estimation  even  in  rude  times  and  barbarous  na- 
tions, when  other  learning  stood  excluded." 

But  there  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls  in  with  this  nat- 
ural greatness  and  dignity  of  human  nature  so  much  as  religion, 
which  does  not  only  promise  the  entire  refinement  of  the  mind, 
but  the  glorifying  of  the  body,  and  the  immortality  of  both. 
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QuoB  lads  miseria  tarn  dira  oaj^do  ? — Ynta, 

Sheer-Lane,  December  21. 
As  soon  as  I  had  placed  myself  in  my  chair  of  judicature,  £ 
ordered  my  clerk  Mr.  Lillie  *  to  read  to  the  assembly  (who  were 
gathered  together  according  to  notice)  a  certain  declaration,  by 
way  of  charge,  to  open  the  purpose  of  my  session,  which  tended 
only  to  this  explanation,  ^  That  as  other  courts  were  often  called 
to  demand  the  execution  of  persons  dead  in  law,  so  this  was  held  to 
give  the  last  orders  relating  to  those  who  are  dead  in  reason.'  The 
solicitor  of  the  new  company  of  upholders,  near  the  Hay-Market, 
appeared  in  behalf  of  that  useful  society,  and  brought  in  an  ac- 
cusation of  a  young  woman,  who  herself  stood  at  the  bar  before 
mo.  Mr.  Lillie  read  her  indictment,  which  was  in  substance, 
'  That  whereas  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pindust,  of  tl^  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin in  the  Fields,  had  by  the  use  of  one  instrument  called  a  look- 

•  A  shopkeeper  in  the  Strand,  to  whom  the  letters  for  the  Tatler,  Specta- 
tor,  4&C.  were  addressed.  In  1725  he  published,  with  Steele's  consent,  th« 
Utters  which  had  not  been  used,  in  2  volt.  8va— ^. 
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iDg'glass,  and  by  the  further  use  of  certain  attire,  made  either  of 
cambric,  musliu,  or  other  linen  wares,  upon  her  head,  attained  to 
such  an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes  and 
turn  of  her  countenance,  that  she  the  said  Kebecca  had  put  to 
death  several  young  men  of  the  said  parish ;  and  that  the  said 
young  men  had  acknowledged  in  certain  papers,  commonly  called 
love-letters  (which  were  produced  in  court,  gilded  on  the  edges, 
and  sealed  with  a  particular  wax,  with  certain  amorous  and  en- 
chanting words  wrought  upon  the  said  seals)  that  they  died  for 
the  said  Bebecca :  and  whereas  the  said  Rebecca  persisted  in 
the  said  evil  practice ;  this  way  of  life  the  said  society  construed 
to  be,  according  to  former  edicts,  a  state  of  death,  and  demanded 
an  order  for  the  interment  of  the  said  Rebecca.' 

I  looked  upon  the  maid  with  great  humanity,  and  desired  her 
to  make  answer  to  what  was  said  against  her.  She  said,  ^  it  was 
indeed  true,  that  she  had  practised  all  the  arts  and  means  she 
could  to  dispose  of  herself  happily  in  marriage,  but  thought  she  did 
not  come  under  the  censure  expressed  in  my  writings  for  the 
same ;  and  humbly  hoped  I  would  not  condemn  her  for  the  igno- 
rance of  her  accusers,  who,  according  to  their  own  words,  had 
rather  represented  her  killing  than  dea^.'  She  further  alleged, 
^  That  the  expressions  mentioned  in  the  papers  written  to  her^ 
were  become  mere  words,  and  that  she  had  been  always  ready  to 
marry  any  of  those  who  said  they  died  for  her ;  but  that  they 
made  their  escape  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  pitied  or  be- 
lieved.'  She  ended  her  discourse,  by  desiring  I  would,  for  the 
future,  settle  the  meaning  of  the  words,  *  I  die,'  in  letters  of  love. 

Mrs.  Pindust  behaved  herself  with  such  an  air  of  innocence, 
that  she  easily  gained  credit,  and  was  acquitted.  Upon  which 
occasion,  I  gave  it  as  a  standing  rule,  *  That  any  persons,  who 
in  any  letter,  billet,  or  discourse,  should  tell  a  woman  he  died  for 
her,  should,  if  she  pleased,  be  obliged  to  live  with  her,  or  be  im^ 
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mediately  interred  upon  such  their  own  confession,  without  I  ail 
or  mainprize.' 

It  happened,  that  the  very  next  who  was  brought  before  m» 
was  one  of  her  admirers,  who  was  indicted  upon  that  very  head. 
A  letter,  which  he  acknowlekged  to  be  his  own  hand,  was  read ; 
in  which  were  the  following  words ;  *  Cruel  creature,  I  die  for 
you.'  It  was  observable,  that  he  took  snuff  ail  the  time  his  ac- 
cusation was  reading.  I  asked  him,/'  How  he  came  to  use  these 
words,  if  he  were  not  a  dead  man  ? '  He  told  me, '  He  was  in 
love  with  a  lady,  and  did  not  know  any  other  way  of  telling  hei 
80 ;  and  that  all  his  acquaintance  took  the  same  method.'  Though 
I  was  moved  with  compassion  towards  him,  by  reason  of  th« 
weakness  of  his  parts,  yet  for  example's  sake,  I  was  forced  to  an- 
swer, '  Your  sentence  shall  be  a  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  your 
companions  not  to  tell  lies  for  want  of  wit.'  Upon  this,  he  be- 
gan to  beat  his  snuff-box  with  a  very  saucy  air;  and  opening, it 
again,  '  Faith,  Isaac,  (said  he,)  thou  art  an  unaccountable  old  fe) 
low. — Prythee,  who  gave  thee  power  of  life  and  death  ?  What 
a  pox  hast  thou  to  do  with  ladies  and  lovers  ?  I  suppose  thou 
wouldst  have  a  man  be  in  company  with  his  mistress,  and  say  no- 
thing to  her.  Dost  thou  call  breaking  a  jest,  telling  a  lie  ?  Ha ! 
is  that  thy  wisdom,  old  Stiffrump,  ha  ?  '  *  He  was  going  on  with 
this  insipid  common-pla^e  mirth,  sometimes  opening  his  box, 
sometimes  shutting  it,  then  viewing  the  picture  on  the  lid,  and 
then  the  workmanship  of  the  hinge,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  elo- 
quence, I  ordered  his  box  to  be  taken  from  him;  upon  which  he 
was  immediately  struck  speechless,  and  carried  off  stone  dead. 

The  next  who  appeared,  was  a  hale  old  fellow  of  sixty.  He 
ivas  brought  in  by  his  relations,  who  desired  leave  to  bury  him. 
Upon  requiring  a  distinct  account  of  the  prisoner,  a  credible  wit- 

•  This  pert  rhetoric,  certainly  Steele's.     [Then  who  wrote  Tiusel's  pa?< 
in  the  Drummer  f— O.] 
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DOBS  deposed,  '  That  he  always  jrose  at  ten  of  the  clock,  played 
with  his  cat  till  twelve,  smoked  tobacco  till  one,  was  at  dinner 
till  two,  then  took  another  pipe,  played  at  backgammon  till  six, 
talked  of  one  Madam  Frances,  an  old  mistress  of  his,  till  eight, 
repeated  the  same  account  at  the  tavern  till  ten,  then  returned 
home,  took  the  other  pipe,  and  then  to  bed.'  I  asked  him,  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself?     *  As  to-what  (said  he)  they  mention 

concerning  Madam  Frances '  I  did  not  care  for  hearing  a 

Canterbury  tale,  and  therefore  thought  myself  seasonably  inter- 
rupted by  a  young  gentleman  who  appeared  in  the  behalf  of  the 
old  man,  and  prayed  an  arrest  of  judgment;  for  that  he  the  said 
young  man  has  certain   lands  by  his  the  said  old  man's  life. 
Upon  this,  the  solicitor  of  the  upholders  took  an  occasion  to  de- 
mand him  also,  and  thereupon  produced  several  evidences  that 
witnessed  to  his  life  and  conversation.     It  appeared,  that  each 
of  them  divided  their  hours  in  matters  of  equal    moment  and 
importance  to  themselves  and  to  the  public.     They  rose  at  the 
same   hour :  while   the  old  man  was  playing  with  his  cat,  the 
young  *one  was  looking  out  of  his  window  ;  while  the  old  man 
was  smoking  his  pipe,  the  young  man  was  rubbing  his  teeth ; 
while  one  was  at  dinner,  the  other  was  dressing ;  while  one  was 
at  backgammon,  the  other  was  at  dinner ;  while  the  old  fellow 
was  talking  of  Madam  Frances,  the  young  one  was  either  at  play, 
or  toasting  women  whom  he  never  conversed  with.     The  only 
difference  was,  that  the  young  man  had  never  been  good  for  any 
thing ;  the  old  man,  a  man  of  worth  before  he  knew  Madam  Fran 
ces.     Upon  the  whole,  I  ordered  them  to  be  both  interred  to 
gether,  with  inscriptions  proper  to  their  chaxacters,  signifying 
*  That  the  old  man  died  in  the  year  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the 
year  1709.'     And  over  the  young  one  it  was  said,  *  That  he  de 
parted  this  "world  in  the  25th  year  of  his  death.' 

The  next  class  of  criminals,  were  authors  in  prose  and  verse. 
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Those  of  them  who  had  produced  anj  still-born  work,  were  im- 
mediately dismissed  to  their  burial,  and  were  followed  by  oth 
ers,  who,  notwithstanding  some  sprightly  issue  in  their  life-timt 
had  given  proofs  of  their  death,  by  some  posthumous  children, 
that  bore  no  resemblance  to  their  elder  brethren.  As  for  those 
who  were  the  fathers  of  a  mixed  progeny,  provided  always  they 
eould  prove  the  last  to  be  a  live  child,  they  escaped  with  life, 
tut  not  without  loss  of  limbs ;  for  in  this  case,  I  was  satisfied 

9 

with  amputation  of  the  parts  which  were  mortified. 

These  were  fdllowed  by  a  great  crowd  of  superannuated  bench- 
ers of  ihe  inns  of  court,  senior  fellows  of  colleges,  and  defunct 
-statesmen ;  all  whom  I  ordered  to  be  decimated  indifferently,  al- 
lowing the  rest  a  reprieve  for  one  year,  with  a  promise  of.  a  free 
pardon  in  case  of  resuscitation. 

There  were  still  great  multitudes  to  be  examined ;  but  find- 
ing it  very  late,  I  adjourned  the  court;  not  without  the  secret 
pleasure  that  I  had  done  my  duty,  and  furnished  out  an  hand- 
some execution. 

Going  out  of  the  court,  I  received  a  letter,  informing  me, 
^  That  in  pursuance  of  the  edict  of  Justice  in  one  of  my  late  vis- 
ions, all  those  of  the  fair  sex  began  to  appear  pregnant  who  had 
ran  any  hazard  of  it ;  as  was  manifest  by  a  particular  swelling 
in  the  petticoats  of  several  ladies  in  and  about  this  great  city.' 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  attribute  the  rising  of  this  part  of  the 
dress  to  this  occasion,  yet  must  own,  that  I  am  very  much  dis- 
posed to  be  offended  with  such  a  new  and  unaccountable  fashion. 
I  shall,  however,  pronounce  nothing  upon  it,  till  I  have  examined 
all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  it.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
think  fit  to  give  this  notice  to  the  fair  ladies  who  are  now  making 
up  their  winter  suits,  that  they  may  abstain  from  all  dresses  of 
that  kind,  till  they  shall  find  what  judgment  will  be  passed  upon 
them ;  for  it  would  very  much  trouble  me,  that  they  should  put 
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themselyes  to  an  unnecessary  expence  :  and  I  ould  not  but  think 
myself  to  blame,  if  I  should  hereafter  forbid  them  the 'wearing 
garments,  when  they  have  laid  out  money  upon  them,  without 
haying  given  '^em  any  previous  admonitions. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  joined  in  this  paper.  T.* 
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^Proonl  O I    Frooul  este  profimi  I— Vbg^ 

Sheer-Lane,  December  23. 
The  watchman,  who  does  me  particular  honours,  as  being  the 
chief  man  in  the  lane,  gave  so  very  great  a  thump  at  my  door 
last  night,  that  I  awakened  at  the  knock,  and  heard  myself  com- 
plimented with  the  usual  salutation  of '  Good  morrow  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaffe ;  good  morrow,  my  masters  all.'  The  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night  disposed  ma  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  serious ; 
and  as  my  attention  was  not  drawn  out  among  exterior  objects, 
by  the  avocations  of  sense,  my  thoughts  naturally  fell  upon  my- 
self. I  was  considering,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  night,  what 
was  the  proper  employment  of  a  thinking  being  ?  What  were 
the  perfections  it  should  propose  to  itself  ?  And  what  the  end 
it  should  aim  at  ?  My  mind  is  of  such  a  particular  cast,  that 
the  falling  of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the  whistling  of  wind,  at  such 
a  time,  is  apt  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something  awful  and  sol- 
emn. I  was  in  this  disposition,  when  our  bellman  began  his 
midnight  homily  (which  he  has  been  repeating  to  us  every  wintei 
night  for  these  twenty  years)  with  the  usual  exordiimi. 

Oh  I  mortal  mnn,  thou  that  art  born  in  sin  ! 

*  The  story  of  Mi-s.  Pindust  may  have  been  Steeled.     The  rest,  if  not 
written,  was  touched  by  Mr.  Addison.    [Hurd,  on  his  usual  authority.— G.I 
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Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  themselves  just  and  rea- 
sonable, however  debased  by  the  circumstances  that  accompany 
them,  do  not  fail  to  produce  their  natural  effect  in  a  mind  that  is 
not  perverted  and  depraved  by  wrong  notions  of  gallantry,  polite- 
ness and  ridicule.  The  temper  which  I  now  found  myself  in,  as 
well  as  the  time  of  the  year,  put  me  in  mind  of  those  lines  in 
Shakespear,  wherein,  accor-ding  to  his  agreeable  wildness  of  im- 
agination, he  has  wrought  a  country  tradition  into  a  beautiful 
piece  of  poetry.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  where  the  ghost 
vanishes  upon  the  cock's  crowing,  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  its 
crowing  all  hours  of  the  night  about  Christmas  time,  and  to  insin- 
uate a  kind  of-religious  veneration  for  that  season. 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  oar  Saviour^  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  say  they,  no  spirit  dares  walk  abroad 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike^ 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  has  power  to  charm ; 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

This  admirable  author,  as  well  as  the  best  and  greatest  men  : . 
all  ages,  and  of  all  nations,  seems  to  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly 
seasoned  with  religion,  as  is  evident  by  many  passages  in  his  plays, 
that  would  not  be  suffered  by  a  modem  audience ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, certain  instances,  that  the  age  he  lived  in  had  a  much  greater 
sense  of  virtue  than  the  present. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  reflection*  to  consider,  that  the 
British  nation,  which  is  now  at  a  greater  height  of  glory  for  its 
councils  and  conquests  than  it  ever  was  before,  should  distinguish 
itself  by  a  certain  lor  seness  of  principles,  and  a  falling  off  from 

»  RefiectiMi  to  consider,    i.  e.  "  to  reflect"    It  should  be,—"  a  melancholy 
Iking  to  consider ;"  or,  *'  it  fills  one  with  melancholy  to  consider." 
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those  sohcmes  of  thinking,  which  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
perfection  of  human  nature.  This  evil  comes  upon  us  from  the 
the  works  of  a  few  solemn  blockheads,  that  meet  together  with 
the  zeal  and  seriousness  of  apostles,  to  extirpate  common  sense, 
and  propagate  infidelity.  These  are  the  wretches,  who,  without 
any  show  of  wit,  learning,  or  reason,  publish  their  crude  concep- 
tions, with  the  ambition  of  appearing  more  wise  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  upon  no  other  pretence,  than  that  of  dissenting  from 
them.  One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title  pages  and  editions ; 
and  immediately  to  become  conspicuous,  declares  that  he  is  an 
unbeliever.  Another  knows  how  to  write  a  receipt,  or  cut  up  a 
dog,  and  forthwith  argues  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I 
have  known  many  a  little  wit,  in  the  ostentation  of  his  parts,  rally 
the  truth  of  the  scripture,  who  was  not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in 
it.  These  poor  wretches  talk  blasphemy  for  want  of  discourse, 
and  are  rather  the  objects  of  scorn  or  pity,  than  of  our  indigna- 
tion ;  but  the  grave  disputant,  that  reads,  and  writes,  and  spends 
all  his  time  in  convincing  himself  and  the  world  that  he  is  no 
better  than  a  brute,  ought  to  be  whipped  out  of  a  government,  as 
a  blot  to  a  civil  society,  and  a  defamer  of  mankind.*  I  love  to 
consider  an  infidel,  whether  distinguished  by  the  title  of  deist, 
atheist,  or  free-thinker,  in  three  different  lights ;  in  his  solitudes, 
his  afflictions,  and  his  last  moments. 

A  wise  man,  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of  reason  and  vir- 
tue, if  one  considers  him  in  his  solitude,  as  taking  in  the  system 
of  the  universe,  observing  the  mutual  dependance  and  harmony, 
by  which  the  whole  frame  of  it  hangs  together,  beating  down  his 
passions,  or  swelling  his  thoughts  with  magnificent  ideas  of  Prov 
idence,  makes  a  nobler  figure  in  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  being 
t'lan  the  greatest  conqueror  amidst  the  pomps  and  solemnities  of 
a  triumph.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more  ridiculous  ani 

Toland  is  said  to  be  the  person  alluded  to  m  this  severe  passage. — G. 
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mal  than  an  atheist  in  his  retirement.  His  mind  is  incapable  oi 
rapture  or  elevation  :  he  can  only  consider  himself  as  an  insigni- 
ficant figure  in  a  landscape,  and  wandering  up  and  down  in  a 
field  or  a  meadow,  under  the  same  terms  as  the  meanest  animals 
about  him,  and  as  subject  to  as  total  a  mortality  as  they,  with 
this  aggravation,  that  he  is  the  only  one  amongst  them  who  lies 
under  the  apprehension  of  it. 

In  distresses,  he  must  be  of  all  creatures  the  most  helpless 
and  forlorn ;  he  feels  the  whole  pressure  of  a  present  calamity, 
without  being  relieved  by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is  passed, 
or  the  prospect  of  any  thing  that  is  to  come.  Annihilation  is 
the  greatest  blessing  that  he  proposes  to  himself,  and  an  haltf^r 
or  a  pistol  the  only  refuge  he  can  fly  to.  But  if  you  would  be- 
nold  one  of  these  gloomy  miscreants  in  his  poorest  figure  you 
must  consider  him  under  the  terrors,  or  at  the  approach,  of  death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  shipboard  with  one  of  these 
vermin,  when  there  arose  a  brisk  gale,  which  could  frighten  no- 
body but  himself.  Upon  the  rolling  of  the  ship  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  confessed  to  the  chaplain,  that  he  had  been  a  vile  athe- 
ist, and  had  denied  a  Supreme  Being  ever  since  he  came  to  his 
estate.  The  good  man  was  astonished,  and  a  report  immediately 
ran  through  the  8h\p,  that  there  was  an  atheist  upon  the  upper 
deck.  Several  of  the  common  seamen,  who  had  never  heard  the 
word  before,  thought  it  had  been  some  strange  fish ;  but  they 
.  were  more  surprised  when  they  saw  it  was  a  man,  and  heard  out 
of  his  own  mouth,  *  That  he  never  believed  till  that  day  that  there 
was  a  God.'  As  he  lay  in  the  agonies  of  confession,  one  of  the 
honest  tars  whispered  to  the  boatswain,  '  That  it  would  be  a  good 
deed  to  heave  him  overboard.'  But  we  were  now  within  sight  of 
port  J  when  of  a  sudden  the  wind  fell,  and  the  penitent  relapsed, 
begging  all  of  us  that  were  present,  as  we  were  gentlemen  not 
to  say  any  thing  of  what  had  passed. 
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He*  had  not  been  ashore  above  two  days,  when  one  of  the 
company  began  to  rally  him  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard, 
which  the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the  lie 
on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel.  The  atheist  was  run  through 
the  body,  and  after  some  loss  of  blood,  became  as  good  a  Chris- 
tian as  he  was  at  sea,  till  he  found  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal. 
He  is  at  present  one  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  age,  and  now 
writing  a  pamphlet  against  several  received  opinions  concerning 
the  existence  of  fairies. *> 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  censure  the  faults  of  the  age  and 
country  which  I  live  in,  I  should  have  thought  myself  inexcusa- 
ble to  have  passed  over  this  crying  one,  which  is  the  subject  of 
my  present  discourse.  I  shall,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  give 
my  countrymen  particular  cautions  against  this  distemper  of  the 
mind,  that  is  almost  become  fashionable,  and  by  that  means  more 
likely  to  spread.  I  have  somewhere  either  read  or  heard  a  very 
memorable  sentence,  '  That  a  man  would  be  a  most  insupportable 
monster,  should  he  have  the  faults  that  are  incident  to  his  years, 
constitution,  profession,  family,  religion,  age  and  country ;  and 
yet  every  man  is  in  danger  of  them  all.  For  this  reason,  as  I  am 
an  old  man,  I  take  particular  care  to  avoid  being  covetous,  and 
telling  long  stories :  as  I  am  choleric,  I  forbear  not  only  swearing, 
but  all  interjections  of  fretting,  as  Pugh  I  Pish  I  and  the  like. 
As  I  am  a  layman,  I  resolve  not  to  conceive  an  aversion  for  a 
wise  and  good  man,  because  his  coat  is  of  a  different  colour  from 
mine.  As  I  am  descended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bicker- 
staffes,  I  never  call  a  man  of  merit  an  upstart.     As  a  protestant, 

•  The  following  improvement  on  the  story  of  the  atheist,  certainly  by  Mr. 
Addison. 

b  The  existence  of  fairies.  A  fine  stroke  of  satire,  to  insinuate,  that  the 
efforts  of  our  most  applauded  free-thinkers  are,  generally,  bA  harmless  as  their 
intentions  are  malicious ;  for  that  they  only  bend  their  force  against  some 
phantom  of  religion  as  priestcraft^  the  intolerance  of  the  clergy^  ic,  and  then 
plume  themselves  on  the  conceit  that  they  have  been  combating  Ohristiaoity. 
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I  do  not  suffer  my  zeal  so  far  to  transport  me,  as  to  name  the 
Pope  and  the  Devil  together.  As  I  am  fallen  into  this  degene- 
rate  age,  I  guard  myself  particularly  against  the  folly  I  have  been 
now  speaking  of  And  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  am  very  can* 
tious  not  to  hate  a  stranger,  or  despise  a  poor  Palatine. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  aaaisted  in  this  paper.     T. 


No.  114.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1709. 

Ut  tn  vltfi,  Bio  In  stadlis,  pnlcberrimnm  et  hnmaniasiiunm  existlino,  seyeiitfttera  oomlte 
temqiieml8cere»  ne  illalQ  triatitlam,  hsec  in  petalsntiam  procedat — Plxn.  Epbt. 

Sheer-Lane^  December  80. 

I  WAS  walking  about  my  chamber  this  morning  in  a  very  gay 
humour,  when  I  saw  a  coach  stop  at  my  door,  and  a  youth  about 
fifteen  alighting  out  of  it,  who  I  perceived  to  be  the  eldest  son  of 
my  bosom  friend,  that  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  paper  of 
the  17th  of  the  last  month.  I  felt  a  sensible 'pleasure  rising  in 
me  at  the  sight  of  him,  my  acquaintance  having  begun  with  his 
father  when  he  was  just  such  a  stripling,  and  about  that  very  age. 
When  he  came  up  to  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  burst  into 
tears.     I  was  extremely  moved,  and  immediately  said,  ^  Child, 

how  does  your  father  do  ? '     He  began  to  reply,  *  My  mother ' 

but  could  not  go  on  for  weeping.  I  went  down  with  him  into 
the  coach,  and  gathered  out  of  him,  that  his  mother  was  then 
dying,  and  that  while  the  holy  man  was  doing  the  last  offices  to 
her,  he  had  taken  that  time  to  come  and  call  me  to  his  father, 
*  Who  (he  said)  would  certainly  break  his  heart,  if  I  did  not  go 
and  comfort  him.'  The  child's  discretion  in  coming  to  me  of  his 
own  head  and  the  tenderness  he  showed  for  his  parents,  would 
have   quite  overpowered  me,  had  I  not  resolved  to  fortify  myself 

VOL.    IV. — 5 
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tot  the  seasonable  performances  of  those  duties  which  I  owed  to 
my  friend.  As  we  were  going,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the 
character  of  that  excellent  woman,  and  the  greatness  of  his  grief 
for  the  loss  of  one  who  has  ever  been  the  support  to  him  under 
all  other  afflictions.  *  How  (thought  I)  will  he  be  able  to  bear 
the  hour  of  her  death,  that  could  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him, 
speak  of  a  sickness,  which  was  then  past,  without  sorrow  *  We 
were  now  got  pretty  far  into  Westminster,  and  arrived  at  my 
friend's  house.  At  the  door  of  it  I  met  Favonius,*  not  without 
a  secret  satisfaction  to  find  he  had  been  there.  I  had  formerly 
conversed  with  him  at  his  house ;  and  as  he  abounds  with  that 
sort  of  virtue  and  knowledge  which  makes  religion  beautiful,  and 
never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  violence  and  rage  of  party 
disputes,  I  listened  to  him  with  great  pleasure.  Our  discourse 
chanced  to  be  on  the  subject  of  Death,  which  he  treated  with  such 
a  strength  of  reason,  and  greatness  of  soul,  that  instead  of  being 
terrible,  it  appeared  to  a  mind  rightly  cultivated,  altogether  to  be 
contemned,  or  rather  to  be  desired.  As  I  met  him  at  the  door,  I 
saw  in  his  face  a  certain  glowing  of  grief  and  humanity,  height- 
ened with  an  :i\r  of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which  as  I  afterwards 
found,  had  such  an  irresistible  force,  as  to  suspend  the  pains  of 
the  dying,  and  the  lamentation  of  the  nearest  friends  who  at- 
tended her.  I  went  up  directly  to  the  room  where  she  lay,  and 
was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my  friend,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
thoughts  had  been  composed  a  little  before,  at  the  sight  of  me, 
turned  away  his  face  and  wept.  The  little  family  of  children 
renewed  the  expressions  of  their  sorrow  according  to  their  several 
ages  and  degrees  of  understanding,  The  eldest  daughter  was  in 
tears,  busied  in  attendance  upon  her  mother ',  others  were  kneel- 
ing about  the  bed-side :  and  what  troubled  me  most  was,  to  see  a 

*  Dr.  Smalridge,  at  that  timQ  minister  of  the  new  chapel  in  To  thill 
fi^da-G 
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little  boy,  who  was  too  young  to  know  the  reason,  weeping  onlj 
because  his  sisters  did.  The  only  one  in  the  room  who  seemed 
resigned  and  comforted,  was  the  dying  person.  At  my  approach 
to  the  bed-side,  she  told  me,  with  a  low  broken  voice,  *  This  is 

kindly  done Take  care  of  your  friend Do  not  go  from 

him.'     She  had  before  taken  leave  of  her  husband  and  children, 
in  a  manner  proper  for  so  solemn  a  parting,  and  with  a  graceful- 
ness peculiar  to  a  woman  of  her  character.     My  heart  was  torn 
to  pieces  to  see  the  husband  on  one  side  suppressing  and  keeping 
down  the  swellings  of  his  grief,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her  in  her 
last  moments ;  and  the  wife,  even  at  that  time,  concealing  the 
pains  she  endured,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  affliction.     She  kept 
her  eyes  upon  him  for  some  moments  after  she  grew  speechless 
and  soon  after  closed  them  for  ever.     In  the  moment  of  her  de 
parture,  my  friend  (who  had  thus  far  commanded  himself)  gave  a 
deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a  swoon  by  her  bed-side.     The  distrac- 
tion of  the  children,  who  thought  they  saw  both  their  parents 
expiring  together,  and  now  lying  dead  before  them,  would  have 
melted  the  hardest  heart ;  but  they  soon  perceived  their  father  re- 
cover, whom  I  helped  to  remove  into  another  room,  with  a  resolu 
tion  to  accompany  him  till  the  first  pangs  of  his  affliction  wen 
abated.      I  knew  consolation   would  now  be  impertinent;  an*' 
therefore  contented  myself  to  sit  by  him,  and  condole  with  him 
in  silence.     For  I  shall  here  use  the  method  of  an  ancient  author, 
who,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  relating  the  virtues  and  death  of  Mao- 
ri nus's  wife,  expresses  himself  thus :  *  I  shall  suspend  my  advice 
to  this  best  of  friends,  till  he  is  made  capable  of  receiving  it  by 
tliose  three  great  remedies,  {necessitas  ipsa,  dies  longa^  ct  satietas 
doloris)y    the  necessity  of  submission,  length  of  time,  and  satiety 
of  grief." 
.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  consider,  with  much  oommi»- 

^  Pliny. 
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eratioii)  the  melancholy  state  of  one  who  has  had  such  a  part  of 
himself  torn  from  him,  and  which  he  misses  in  every  circum- 
stance  of  life  His  ccndition  is  like  that  of  one  who  has  lately 
lost  his  right  arm,  and  is  every  moment  offering  to  help  himself 
with  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  himself  the  same  person  in  his 
house,  at  his  table,  in  company,  or  in  retirement ;  and  loses  the 
relish  of  all  the  pleasures  and  diversions  that  were  before  enter- 
taining to  him  by  her  participation  of  them.  The  most  agreea- 
ble objects  recal  the  sorrow  for  her  with  whom  he  used  to  enjoy 
them.  This  additional  satisfaction,  from  the  taste  of  pleasures 
in  the  society  of  one  we  love,  is  admirably  described  in  Milton, 
who  represents  Eve,  though  in  Paradise  itself,  no  f\irther  pleased 
with  the  beautiful  objects  around  her,  than  as  she  sees  them  in 
eompany  with  Adam,  in  that  passage  so  inexpressibly  charming. 

With  thee  converBing,  I  forget  all  time, 
All  seasons,  and  their  change ;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild  ;  the  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  morn  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
In  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showera 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  Thee  is  sweet. 

The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely  pleasing 
ani  the  recapitulation  of  each  particulai  image,  with  a  little  va- 
rying of  the  expression,  makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words 
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that  I  haye  ever  seen :  which  I  rather  mention,  because  Mr. 
Drjden  has  said,  in  his  preflsuse  to  Juvenal,  '  That  he  could  meet 
with  no  turn  of  words  in  Milton." 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  though  the  sweetness  of 
these  verses  has  something  in  it  of  a  pastoral,  yet  it  excels  the 
ordinary  kind,  as  much  as  the  scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary 
field  or  meadow.  I  might  here,  since  I  am  accidentally  led  into 
this  subject,  show  several  passages  in  Milton  that  have  as  excel- 
lent turns  of  this  nature,  as  any  of  our  English  poets  whatsoever  ; 
but  shall  only  mention  that  which  follows,  in  which  he  describes 
the  fidlen  angels  engaged  in  the  intricate  disputes  of  predestina- 
tion, free-will,  and  fore-knowledge  ;  and  to  humour  the  perplex- 
ity, makes  a  kind  of  labyrinth  in  the  very  words  that  describe  it. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reaaon'd  high 
Of  ProYidence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate^ 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute^ 
^  And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost 

Bw  Richard  Steele  aagUted  in  thU  paper.    T.* 
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P«8  minima  est  Ipea  pnells  snL— OviDb 

Sheer-Lane^  January  4b 

The  court  being  prepared  for  proceeding  on  the  cause  of  the 

petticoat,  I  gave  orders  to  bring  in  a  criminal  who  was  taken  up 

as  she  went  out  of  the  puppet-show  about  three  nights  ago,  and 

was  now  standing  in  the  street  with  a  great  concourse  of  people 

*  The  dying  scene  in  this  paper.  Sir  Richard  SteeV%. 
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about  her.  Word  was  brought  me,  that  she  had  endeavoured 
twice  or  thrice  to  come  in,  but  could  not  do  it  by  reason  of  her 
petticoat,  which  was  too  large  for  the  entrance  of  mj  house, 
though  I  had  ordered  both  the  folding-doors  to  bo  thrown  open 
for  its  reception.  Upon  this,-!  desired  the  jury  of  matrons,  who 
stood  at  my  right  hand,  to  inform  themselyes  of  her  condition, 
and  know  whether  there  were  any  private  reasons  why  she  might 
not  make  her  appearance  separate  from  her  petticoat.  This  was 
managed  with  great  discretion,  and  had  such  an  jeffeot,  that  upon 
the  return  of  the  verdict  from  the  bench  of  matrons,  I  issued 
out  an  order  forthwith,  that  the  criminal  should  be  stripped  of 
her  encumbrances,  till  she  became  little  enough  to  enter  my 
house.  I  had  before  given  directions  for  an  engine  of  several 
legs,  that  could  contract  or  open  itself  like  the  top  of  an  umbrella, 
in  order  to  place  the  petticoat  upon  it,  by  which  means  I  might 
take  a  leisurely  survey  of  it,  as  it  should  appear  in  its  proper 
dimensions.  This  was  all  done  accordingly ;  and  forthwith,  upon 
the  closing  of  the  engine,  the  petticoat  was  brought  into  court. 
I  then  directed  the  machine  to  be  set  upon  the  table,  and  dilated 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  the  garment  in  its  utmost  circumfe- 
rence ;  but  my  great  hall  was  too  narrow  for  the  experiment ;  for 
before  it  was  half  unfolded,  it  described  so  immoderate  a  circle, 
that  the  lower  part  of  it  brushed  upon  my  face  as  I  sat  in  my 
chair  of  judicature.  I  then  inquired  for  the  person  that  belonged 
to  the  petticoat ;  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  was  directed  to  a 
very  beautiful  young  damsel,  with  so  pretty  a  face  and  shape, 
that  I  bid  her  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seated  her  upon  a 
little  crock  at  my  left  hand.  "  My  pretty  maid  (said  I)  do  vou 
:>\vn  yourself  to  have  been  the  inhabitant  of  the  garment  before 
as  ?  *'  The  girl  I  found  had  good  sense,  and  told  me  with  a 
smile,  ^  That  notwithstanding  it  was  her  own  petticoat,  she  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  an  example  made  of  it ;  and  that  she  wore  it 
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for  no  other  reason,  but  that  she  had  a  mind  to  look  as  big  and 
burly  as  other  persons  of  her  quality  ;  that  she  had  kept  out  of 
it  as  long  as  she  could,  and  till  she  began  to  appear  little  in  the 
eyes  of  all  her  acquaintance ;  that  if  she  laid  it  aside,  people 
would  think  she  was  not  made  like  other  women.'  I  always  give 
great  allowances  to  the  fair  sex  upon  account  of  the  fashion,  and 
therefore  was  not  displeased  with  the  defence  of  the  pretty  crimi- 
nal. £j[  then  ordered  the  vest  which  stood  before  us  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of  my  great  hall,  and  afterwards  to  be 
spread  open  by  the  engine  it  was  placed  upon,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  formed  a  very  splendid  and  ample  canopy  over  our  heads, 
and  covered  the  whole  court  of  judicature  with  a  kind  of  silken 
rotunda,  in  its  form  not  unlike  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  I  en- 
tered upon  the  whole  cause  with  great  satisfaction,  as  I  sat  under 
the  shadow  of  iQ  Ur"^'  '  '•   '  i 

The  counsel  for  the  petticoat  was  now  called  in,  and  ordered 
to  produce  what  they  had  to  say  against  the  popular  cry  which 
was  raised  against  it.  They  answered  the  objections  with  great 
strength  and  solidity  of  argument,  and  expatiated  in  very  florid 
harangues,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  set  off  and  furbelow  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  with  many  periodical  sentences  and 
turns  of  oratory.  The  chief  arguments  for  their  client  were 
taken,  first,  from  the  great  benefit  that  might  arise  to  our  woollen 
manufactory  from  this  invention,  which  was  calculated  as  fol« 
lows:  the  common  petticoat  has  not  above  four  yards  in  the 
eireumference ;  whereas  this  over  our  heads  had  more  in  the 
semi-diameter  :  so  that  by  allowing  it  twenty-four  yards  in  the 
circumference,  the  five  millions  of  woollen  petticoats,  which  ac- 
cording to  Sir  William  Petty)  supposing  what  ought  to  be  sup- 
posed in  a  well-governed  state,  that  all  petticoats  are  made  of 
that  stuff,)  would  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  those  of  the  an- 
cient mode.     A  prodigious  improvement  of  the  woollen  trade 
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and  what  oould  not  fail  to  sink  the  power  of  France  in  a   ^w 
years. 

To  introduce  the  second  argument,  they  begged  leave  to  read 
a  petition  of  the  rope-makers,  wherein  it  was  represented,  that 
the  demand  for  cords,  and  the  price  of  them,  were  much  risen 
since  this  fashion  came  up.  At  this,  all  the  company  who  were 
present  lifted  up  their  eyes  intD  the  vault;  and  I  must  confess, 
we  did  discover  many  traces  of  cordage  which  were  interwoven  in 
the  stiffening  of  the  drapery. 

A  third  argument  was  founded  upon  a  petition  of  the  Green 
land  trade,  which*  likewise  represented  the  great  consumption 
of  whalebone  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  present  fashion, 
and  the  benefit  which  would  thereby  accrue  to  that  branch  of  the 
British  trade. 

To  conclude,  they  gently  touched  upon  the  weight  and  un- 
weildiness  of  the  garment,  which  they  insinuated  might  be  of 
great  use  to  preserve  the  honour  of  families. 

These  arguments  would  have  wrought  very  much  upon  me, 
(as  I  then  told  the  company  in  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse), 
had  I  not  considered  the  great  and  additional  expence  which 
such  fashions  would  bring  upon  fathers  and  husbands ;  and  there- 
fore by  no  means  to  be  thought  of  till  some  years  after  a  peace. 
I  further  urged,  that  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  ladies  them- 
selves, who  could  never  expect  to  have  any  money  in  the  pocket, 
if  they  laid  out  so  much  on  the  petticoat.  To  this  I  added,  the 
great  temptation  it  might  give  to  virgins,  of  acting  in  security 
like  married  women,  and  by  that  means  give  a  check  to  matri 
mony,  an  institution  always  encouraged  by  wise  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the  several  petitions  produced 
on  that  side,  I  shewed  one  subscribed  by  the  women  of  several 
persons  of  quality,  humbly  setting  forth,  that  since  the  introduO' 

*■  Trads  which.    Read  and  point  thus :  —-trade.     It— > 
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tion  of  this  mode,  their  respective  ladies  had  (instead  of  bestow- 
ing on  them  their  cast  gowns)  cut  them  into  shreds,  and  mixed 
them  with  the  cordage  and  buCkram,  to  complete  the  stiffening 
of  their  under-petticoats  For  which,  and  sundry  other  reasons, 
r  pronounced  the  petticoat  a  forfeiture :  but  to  show  that  I  did 
not  make  that  judgment  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  I  ordered  it 
to  be  folded  up,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  a  widow  gentlewoman, 
who  has  five  daughters,  desiring  she  would  make  each  of  them  a 
petticoat  out  of  it,  and  send  me  back  the  remainder,  which  I  de 
sign  to  cut  into  stomachers,  caps,  facings  of  my  waistcoat  sleeves, 
and  other  garnitures  suitable  to  my  age  and  quality. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  that  (while  I  discard  this  mon- 
strous invention)  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  proper  ornaments  of  the 
fair  sex.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  hand  of  nature  has  poured  on 
them  such  a  profusion  *  of  charms  and  graces,  and  sent  them  into 
the  world  more  amiable  and  finished  than  the  rest  of  her  works ; 
so  I  would  have  them  bestow  upon  themselves  all  the  additional 
beauties  that  art  can  supply  them  with,  provided  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with,  disguise,  or  pervert,  those  of  nature. 

I  consider  woman  as  a  beautiful  romantic  animal,  that  may 
be  adorned  with  furs  and  feathers,  pearls  and  diamonds,  ores  and 
silks.  The  lynx  shall  cast  its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  her  a  tip- 
pet ;  the  peacock,  parrot,  and  swan,  shall  pay  contributions  to 
her  muff;  the  sea  shall  be  searched  for  shells,  and  the  rocks  for 
gems ;  and  every  part  of  nature  furnish  out  its  share  towards 
the  embellishment  of  a  creature  that  is  the  most  consummate 
work  of  it.  All  this  I  shall  indulge  them  in ;  but  as  for  the  pet- 
ticoat I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  neither  can  nor  will  allow  it.^ 

*  Poured — a  profimon.  Not  exact  He  might  have  said — "  Sitch  an 
mhundanee**  or,  better  still,  because  more  simply, — "  «o  many  chann»  and 
graeex.** 

**  The  inimitable  ease  and  gaiety  of  humour,  in  tnm  paper,  occupies  th« 
mind  so  much,  that  one  passes  it  over,  witliout  adverting,  almost,  to  ih« 
•xtreme  purity  of  the  expression 

VOL.   IV. — 5* 
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Darate,  et  yosmot  robns  servate  secandiB. — Yuta. 

Sheer-Lane^  January  6. 

When  I  look  into  the  frame  and  constitution  of  mj  own 
mind,  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  I  observe  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion, than  that  tenderness  and  concern  which  it  bearsk  for  the 
good  and  happiness  of  mankind.  My  own  circumstances  are  in- 
deed so  narrow  and  scanty,  that  I  should  taste  but  very  little 
pleasure,  could  I  receive  it  only  from  those  enjoyments  which  are 
in  my  own  possession ;  but  by  this  great  tincture  of  humanity, 
which  I  find  in  all  my  thoughts  and  reflections,  I  am  happier 
than  any  single  person  can  be,  with  all  the  wealth,  strength 
beauty,  and  success,  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  mortal,  if  he 
only  relishes  such  a  proportion  of  these  blessings  as  is  vested  in 
himself,  and  is  his  own  private  property.  By  this  means,  every 
man  that  does  himself  any  real  service,  does  me  a  kindness.  I 
come  in  for  my  share  in  all  the  good  that  happens  to  a  man  of 
merit  and  virtue,  and  partake  of  many  gifts  of  fortune  and  power 
that  I  was  never  born-  to.  There  is  nothing  in  particular  in 
which  I  so  much  rejoice,  as  the  deliverance  of  good  and  generous 
spirits  out  of  dangers,  difficulties,  and  distresses.  And  because 
the  world  does  not  supply  instances  of  this  kind  to  furnish  out 
sufficient  entertainments  for  such  an  humanity  and  benevolence 
of  temper,  I  have  ever  delighted  in  reading  the  history  of  ages 
past,  which  draws  together  into  a  narrow  compass  the  great  oc 
currences  and  events  that  are  but  thinly  sown  in  those  tracts  of 
time  which  lie  within  our  own  knowledge  and  observation.  When 
I  see  the  life  of  a  great  man,  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  coun 
try,  after  having  struggled  through  all  the  oppositions  of  preju- 
d*3e  and  envy,  breaking  out  with  lustre  and  shining  forth  in  all 
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the  splendor  of  success,  I  close  my  book,  and  am  an  happy  man 
for  a  whole  evening. 

But  since  in  history,  events  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  often 
happen  alike  to  the  worthless  and  the  deserving,  insomuch  that 
we  frequently  see  a  virtuous  man  dying  in  the  midst  of  disap- 
pointments and  calamities,  and  the  vicious  ending  their  days  in 
prosperity  and  peace ;  I  love  to  amuse  myself  with  the  accounts 
I  meet  with  in  fabulous  histories  and  fictions :  for  in  this  kind  of 
writings  we  have  always  the  pleasure  of  seeing  vice  punished  and 
virtue  rewarded.  Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a  man  in  the 
whole  circle  of  his  existence,  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  close  with  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  his  proper 
merit :  but  though  our  view  of  him  is  interrupted  by  death  be- 
fore the  finishing  of  his  adventures,  (if  I  may  so  speak)  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  conclusion  and  catastrophe  is  altogether  suitable 
to  his  behaviour.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  being  of  a  man, 
considered  as  an  hero,  or  a  knight-errant,  is  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  a  poem  or  romance,  and  therefore  always  ends  to 
our  satisfaction  ;  so  that  inventions  of  this  kind  are  like  food  and 
exercise  to  a  good  natured  disposition,  which  they  please  and 
gratify  at  the  same  time  that  they  nourish  and  strengthen.*  The 
greater  the  affliction  is  in  which  we  see  our  favourites  in  these  re- 
lations engaged,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure  we  take  in  seeing 
them  relieved. 

Among  the  many  feigned  histories  which  I  have  met  with  in 
my  reading,  there  is  none  in  which  the  hero's  perplexity  is 
greater,  and  the  winding  out  of  it  more  difficult,  than  that  in  a 
French  author  whose  name  I  have  forgot.  It  so  happens,  that 
the  hero's  mistress  was  the  sister  of  his  most  intimate  friend, 
who,  for  certain  reasons  was  given  out  to  be  dead,  while  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  his  country  in  quest  of  adventures.     The  here 

■  After  the  verb,  add,  "  t^." 
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having  heard  of  his  friend's  death,  immediately  repaired  to  his 
mistress,  to  condole  with  her,  and  comfort  her.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  her  garden,  he  discovered  at  a  distance,  a  man  clasped  in  her 
arms,  and  embraced  with  the  most  endearing  tenderness.  What 
should  he  do  ?  It  did  not  consist  with  the  gentleness  cf  a  knight- 
errant  either  to  kill  his  mistress,  or  the  man  whom  she  was 
pleased  to  favour.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  spoiled  a 
romance,  should  he  have  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  In  short, 
he  immediately  entered  upon  his  adventures ;  and  after  a  long 
series  of  exploits,  found  out  by  degrees,  that  the  person  he  saw 
in  his  mistress's  arms  was  her  own  brother,  taking  leave  of  her 
before  he  left  his  country,  and  the  embrace  she  gave  him,  nothing 
else  but  the  affectionate  farewell  of  a  sister  :  so  that  he  had  at 
once  the  two  greatest  satisfactions  that  could  enter  into  the  heart 
of  man,  in  finding  his  friend  alive,  whom  he  thought  dead ;  and 
his  mistress  faithful,  whom  he  had  believed  inconstant. 

There  are  indeed  some  disasters  so  very  fatal,  that  it  is  im 
possible  for  any  accidents  to  rectify  them.  Of  this  kind  was 
that  of  poor  Lucretia  ;  and  yet  we  see  Ovid  has  found  an  expe- 
dient even  in  a  case  like  hers.  He  describes  a  beautiful  and 
royal  virgin  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  where  she  was  discovered 
by  Neptune,  and  violated  after  a  long  and  unsuccessful  impor- 
tunity. To  mitigate  her  sorrow,  he  ofiers'  her  whatever  she 
would  wish  for.  Never,  certainly,  was  the  wit  of  woman  more 
puzzled  in  finding  out  a  stratagem  to  retrieve  her  honour.  Had 
she  desired  to  be  changed  into  a  stock  or  stone,  a  beast,  fish,  or 
fowl,  she  would  have  been  a  loser  by  it :  or  had  she  desired  to 
have  been  n^de  a  sea-nymph,  or  a  goddess,  her  immortality 
would  but  have  perpetuated  her  disgrace.  Give  me,  therefore, 
said  she,  such  a  shape  as  may  make  me  incapable  of  suffering 
again  the  like  calamity,  or  of  being  reproached  for  what  I  have 
already  suffered.     To  be  short,  she  was  turned  into  \  man,  and 
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by  that  only  means  avoided  the  danger  and  imputation  she  so 
much  dreaded. 

I  was  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable, 
and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself  even 
out  of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  was  as 
follows  :  When  I  was  a  youth  in  a  part  of  the  army  which  ^as 
then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young 
woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the 
perplexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  ourselves  upon  the  top 
of  the  cliff  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  trifling  away  the 
time  in  such  little  fondnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in 
business,  and  most  agreealTle  to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched 
a  paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I 
was  following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  under 
her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  an  height  upon  such 
a  range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten  thousand 
pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier 
for  my  reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  oo 
casion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  myself,  '  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  heaven  to  relieve  me  I '  When  I  awaked,*  equally 
transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  afflic 
tion  which  the  very  moment  before  appeared  to  me  altogether 
inextricab.e.^ 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively  on  thif 

I  Tbib  story  forms  the  subject  of  a  long  eulogium  in  Seattle's  DiBserta* 
tiona  Mo^dl  and  Critical. — G, 

*  When  I  awaked.     Inimitably  contrived,  not  to  tell  us  that  this  ad- 
venture was  a  dream,  till  we  come  to  the  catastrophe  of  it. 
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occudlou  that  while  they  lasted,  they  made  me  more  miserable 
than  I  was  at  the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  (which  hap- 
pened a  few  mouths  after,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us 
was  concluded)  inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  was  untimely, 
and  I  myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary  ;  whereas  her  decease  had  at 
least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related,  still  dwells  so 
strongly  upon  me,  that  I  can  never  read  the  description  of  Dover- 
Cliff  in  Shakespear^s  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  without  a  fresh  sense 
of  my  escape.  The  prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  with  such 
proper  incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  without  growing  giddy 
must  have  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one.* 

Come  on,  sir,  here's  the  place.     Stand  still !  how  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  ©''as  8o*low? 

The  crows  and  choughs  thp-j  wing  the  midway  air 

Show  scarce  as  gross  as  beetles.     Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gatherrs  samphire.     Dreadful  trade  I 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  tiie  beach 

Appear  like  mice,  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 

Biminish'd  to  her  boat,^  her  boat  a  buoy 

Almost  too  small  for  sight.     The  murmuring  sui^e 

(That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  beats) 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     I'll  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn. 

1  Was  this  Addison's  reading,  or  that  of  some  edition  he  consulted  ? — G. 

»  A  quibble,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  writer.  For,  by  a  good  head^ 
is  here  meant,  a  head  that  does  not  turn  and  grow  giddy  at  the  sight  of  a 
precipice:  and  by  a  had  one^  is  meant  a  head^  that  leaves  a  man  insensibU 
to  the  force  of  this  description.  But  these  two  heads  m.'iy  grow  together 
on  the  same  shouldei's.  The  thought,  then,  is  a  false  one,  aud  the  opposi- 
tion is  only  in  the  souud,  not  in  the  sense. 
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In  tenoi  labor. Yaa, 

Sheer-Lane^  January  11 
I  HAVE  lately  applied  myself  with  much  satisfaction  to  the 
curious  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  the  help  of  micro- 
scopes, as  they  are  related  by  authors  of  our  own  and  other  na- 
tions. There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  prying  into  this 
world  of  wonders,  which  nature  has  laid  out  of  sight,  and  seems 
industrious  to  conceal  from  us.  Philosophy  had  ranged  over 
all  the  visible  creation,  and  .began  to  want  objects  for  her  inquiries, 
when  the  present  age,  by  the  invention  of  glasses,  opened  a  new 
and  inexhaustible  magazine  of  rarities,  more  wonderful  and 
amazing  than  any  of  those  which  ^tonished  our  forefathers.  I 
was  yesterday  amusing  myself  with  speculations  of  this  kind,  and 
reflecting  upon  myriads  of  animals  that  swim  in  those  little  seas 
of  juices  that  are  contained  in  the  several  vessels  of  an  human 
body.  While  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with  that  secret  wonder 
and  delight,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  myself  as  in  an  act  of 
devotion,  and  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  thought  of  the  great 
heathen  anatomist,  who  calls  his  description  of  the  parts  of  an 
human  body,  *  An  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being.**  The  reading 
of  the  day  produced  in  my  imagination  an  agreeable  morning^s 
dream,  if  I  may  call  it  such :  for  I  am  still  in  doubt,  whether  it 
passed  in  my  sleeping  or  waking  thoughts.*  However  it  was,  I 
fancied  that  my  good  genius  stood  at  my  bed's  head,  and  enter- 
tained me  with  the  following  discourse ;  for  upon  my  rising,  it 

'  Galen.;— De  iisu  partium. — G.    . 


'  Waking  thoughtn.     Finely  ohserved,  to  intimate  that  what  fo!  l->wi 
bow  fantastic  soever  it  may  seem,  hath  its  foundation  in  truth  and  facL 
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dwelt  so  strongly  upon  me,  that  I  writ  down  the  substance  of  it 
if  not  the  very  words. 

If  (said  he)  you  can  be  so  transported  with  those  productions 
of  nature  which  are  discovered  to  you  by  those  artificial  eyes 
that  are  the  works  of  human  invention,  how  great  will  your  sur- 
prise be,  when  you  shall  have  it  in  your  power  to  model  your 
own  eye  as  you  please,  and  adapt  it  to  the  bulk  of  objects,  which, 
with  all  these  helps,  are  by  infinite  degrees  too  minute  for  your 
perception.  We  who  are  unbodied  spirits,  can  sharpen  our  sight 
to  what  degree  we  think  fit,  and  make  the  least  work  of  the  cre- 
ation distinct  and  visible.  This  gives  us  such  ideas  as  cannot 
possibly  enter  into  your  present  conceptions.  There  is  not  tht 
least  particle  of  matter  which  may  not  furnish  one  of  us  sufficient 
employment  for  a  whole  eternity.  We  can  still  divide  it,  and 
still  open  it,  and  still  discoxer  new  wonders  of  Providence,  as  we 
look  into  the  different  textufe  of  its  parts,  and  meet  with  beds 
of  vegetables,  mineral  and  metallic  mixtures,  and  several  kinds 
of  animals  that  lie  hid,  and  as  it  were  lost  in  such  an  endless 
fund  of  matter.  I  find  you  are  surprised  at  this  discourse  ;  but 
as  your  reason  tells  you-  there  are  infinite  parts  in  the  smallest 
portion  of  matter,  it  will  likewise  convince  you,  that  there  is  as 
great  a  variety  of  secrets,  and  as  muclf  room  for  discoveries,  ir 
a  particle  no  bigger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  in  the  globe  of 
the  whole  earth.  Your  microscopes  bring  to  sight  shoals  of  liv- 
ing creatures  in  a  spoonful  of  vinegar ;  but  we,  who  can  distin- 
guish them  in  their  different  magnitudes,  see  among  them  sev- 
eral huge  Leviathans,  that  terrify  the  little  fry  of  animals  about 
them,  and  take  their  pastime  as  in  an  ocean,  or  the  great  deep. 
[  could  not  but  smile  at  this  part  of  his  relation,  and  told  him,  I 
doubted  not  but  he  could  give  me  the  history  of  sever^-l  invisible 
giants,  accompanied  with  their  respective  dwarfs,  in  case  that  any 
of  these  little  beings  are  of  an  human  shape.     Tou  may  assure 
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yourself  (said  he)  that  we  see  in  these  little  animals  different 
natures,  instincts,  and  modes  of  life,  which  coi::respond  to  what 
you  observe  in  creatures  of  bigger  dimensions.  We  descry  mil- 
lions of  species  subsisted*  on  a  green  leaf,  which  your  glasses 
represent  only  in  crowds  and  swarms.  What  appears  to  your 
eye  but  as  hair  or  down  rising  on  the  surface  of  it,  we  find  to  be 
woods  and  forests,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  that  are  as  dread- 
ful in  those  their  haunts,  as  lions  and  tigers  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya.  I  was  much  delighted  with  his  discourse,  and  could  not 
forbear  telling  him,  that  I  should  be  wonderfully  pleased  to  see 
a  natural  history  of  imperceptibles,  containing  a  true  account  of 
such  vegetables  and  animals  as  grow  and  live  out  of  sight.  Such 
disquisitions  (answered  he)  are  very  suitable  to  reasonable  crea- 
tures ;  and  you  may  be  sure,  there  are  many  curious  spirits 
amongst  us  who  employ  themselves  in  such  amusements.  For 
as  our  hands,  and  all  our  senses,  may  be  formed  to  what  degree 
of  strength  and  delicacy  we  please,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
sight,  we  can  make  what  experiments  we  are  inclined  to,  how 
small  soever  the  matter  be  in  which  we  make  them.  I  have  been 
present  at  the  dissection  of  a  mite,  and  have  seen  the  skeleton  of 
a  flea.  I  have  been  shown  a  forest  of  numberless  trees,  which 
has  been  picked  out  of  an  acorn.  Your  microscope  can  show 
you  in  it  a  compleat  oak  in  miniature ;  and  could  you  suit  all 
your  organs  as  we  do,  you  might  pluck  an  acorn  from  this  littl« 
oak,  which  contains  another  tree ;  and  so  proceed  from  tree  to 
tree,  as  long  as  you  would  think  fit  to  continue  your  disquisitions 
It  is  almost  impossible  (added  he)  to  talk  of  things  so  remote 
from  common  life,  and  the  ordinary  notions  which  mankind  re- 
ceive from  blunt  and  gross  organs  of  sense,  without  appearing  ex- 
travagant and  ridiculous.     You  have  often  seen  a  dog  opened^* 

*  Subsisted.     Subsistf  has  no  participle  passive.     He  should  have  said 
•*  Kubslsting" 

t>  I  wonder  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Addison's  humanity  could  «peiik  of  apef^ 
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to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  make  any  other  useful 
inquiry  ;  and  ^et  would  be  tempted  to  laugh  if  I  should  tell  you, 
that  a  circle  of  much  greater  philosophers  than  any  of  the  Royal 
Society,  were  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  of  those  little  ani- 
mals which  we  find  in  the  blue  of  a  plumb  ;-  that  it  was  tied  down 
alive  before  them ;  and  that  they  observed  the  palpitations  of 
the  hedrt,  the  course  of  the  blood,  the  working  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  convulsions  in  the  several  limbs,  with  great  accuracy  and 
improvement.  I  must  confess,  (said  I)  for  my  own  part,  I  go 
along  with  you  in  all  year  discoveries  with  great  pleasure ;  but 
it  is  certain,  they  are  too  fine  for  the  gross  of  mankind,  who  are 
more  struck  with  the  description  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and 
bulky.  Accordingly  we  find  the  best  judge  of  human  nature 
setting  forth  his  wisdom,  not  in  the  formation  of  these  minute 
animals,  (though  indeed  no  less  wonderful  than  the  other)  but  in 
that  of  the  Leviathan  and  Behemoth,  the  Horse  and  the  Croco- 
dile.  Your  observation  (said  he)  is  very  just ;  and  I  n*ust  ac- 
knowledge for  my  own  part,  that  although  it  is  with  much  de- 
light that  I  see  the  traces  of  Providence  in  these  instances,  I 
still  take  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion in  their  immensity,  than  in  their  minuteness.  For  this 
reason,  I  regoice  whea  I  strengthen  my  sight  so  as  to  make  it 
pierce  into  the  most  remote  spaces,  and  take  a  view  of  those 
heavenly  bodies  which  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  human  eyes,  though 
assisted  by  telescopes.  What  you  look  upon  as  one  confused 
white  in  the  milky-way,  appears  to  me  a  long  tract  of  heavens, 
distinguished  by  stars  that  are  ranged  in  proper  figures  and  con- 
stellations. While  you  are  admiring  the  sky  in  a  starry  night,  I 
am  entertained  with  a  variety  of  worlds  and  suns  placed  one 

•ng  a  dog^  with  eo  much  unconceru  ;  or  think  it  justifiabV  >r  tb<»  pretoDr* 
{>f  making  an  lue/ul  cUscovery, 
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above  another^  and  risiag  up  to  such  an  immense  distance,  that 
no  created  eye  can  see  an  end  of  them. 

The  latter  part  of  his  discourse  flung  me  into  such  an  aston- 
ishment, that  he  had  been  silent  for  some  time  before  I  took 
notice  of  it ;  when  on  a  sudden  I  started  up  and  drew  my  cur- 
tains, to  look  if  any  one  was  near  me,  but  saw  nobody,  and  can- 
noi  tell  to  this  moment,  whether  it  was  my  good  genius  or  a 
dream  that  left  ma  ^ 
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-Yelat  sllyis,  abi  paadm 


Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pelllt; 

lUe  sinistroraam,  hio  dextronmn  sblt— Hob. 

Bheer-Lane,  Jamtary  18. 

Instead  of  considering  any  particular  passion  or  character 
in  any  one  set  of  men,  my  thoughts  were  last  night  employed  msi 
the  contemplation  of  human  life  in  general ;  and  truly  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  whole  species  are  hurried  on  by  the  same  desires, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  according  to  the  different  stages 
and  divisions  of  life.  Youth  is  devoted  to  lust,  middle  age  to 
ambition,  old  age  to  avarice.  These  are  the  three  general  motives 
and  principles  of  action  both  in  good  and  bad  men  ;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  change  their  names,  and  refine 
their  natures,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  whom  they 
direct  and  animate.  For  with  the  good,  lust  becomes  virtuouF 
love ;  ambition,  true  honour  ;  and  avarice,  the  care  of  posterity. 
This  scheme  of  thought  amused  me  very  agreeably  till  I  retired 
to  rest,  and  afterwards  formed  itself  into  a  pleasing  and  regular 
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vision,*  which  I  shall  describo  in  al   its  circumstances,  as  the  ob 
jects  presented  themselves,  whether  in  a  serious  or  ridiculous 
manner. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood,  of  so  prodigious  an  extent, 
and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys,  that  all  mankind 
were  lost  and  bewildered  in  it.  After  having  wandered  up  and 
down  some  time,  I  came  into  the  centre  of  it,  which  opened  into 
a  wide  plain,  filled  with  multitudes  of  both  sexes.  I  here  dis- 
covered three  great  roads,  very  wide  and  long,  that  led  into  three 
different  parts  of  the  forest  On  a  sudden,  the  whole  multitude 
broke  into  three  parts,  according  to  their  different  ages,  and 
marched  in  their  respective  bodies  into  the  three  great  roads  that 
lay  before  them.  As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminated,  and  whither  it  would  lead  those  who  passed 
through  them,  I  joined  myself  with  the  assembly  that  were  in 
the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called  themselves  ^  The 
Band  of  Lovers.'  I  found  to  my  great  surprise,  that  several  old 
men  besides  myself  had  intruded  into  this  agreeable  company ; 
as  I  had  before  observed,  there  were  some  young  men  who  had 
"^united  themselves  to  the  band  of  misers,  and  were  walking  up  the 
path  of  Avarice  ;  though  both  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and 
were  as  much  laughed  at  by  those  they  joined,  as  by  those  they 
forsook.     The  walk  which  we  marched  up,  for  thickness  of  shadeSi 

•  Mr.  Addison's  serious  papers  on  humnn  life,  have  not^  in  general^  the 
merit  of  his  humorotts.  Even  his  style,  on  these  occasions,  (his  genius'  not 
lying  towards  abstract^  or  formal  discourse)  hath  a  languor  in  it,  which  all 
the  graces  <  f  his  polished  manner  cannot  conceaL  But  when  he  throws 
himself  (»ut  in  dream*  and  vmio^m,  the  case  is  much  otherwise.  For  his 
poetic  invention  supplies  him  with  many  apt  resemblances;  and  his  magic 
style  (fired  by  the  subject^  and  the  writer's  love  of  it)  is  then  so  bright  and 
glowing,  th:it  Plato  himself  is  but  second  to  him  in  this  province  of  moral 
allegory.  His  genius  may  be  compared  to  the  Spirit  in  Milton's  mask. 
Wf^  dad  in  this  earth-worn  mould,  I  mean,  in  the  hackneyed  .'oi-m  of  dis- 
sertation, one  may  take  him  for  an  ordinary  swain  or  villager:  but  when 
he  sports  at  ease,  in  his  own  element,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  "plays  i^  tk* 
plighted  elottds,"  the  reader  ia  awe-struck,  and  easily  recognises  his  divin« 
original 
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embroidery  of  flowers,  and  melody  of  birds,  with  the  distant  pur 
ling  of  streams,  and  falls  of  water,  was  so  wonderfully  delightful, 
that  it  charmed  our  senses,  and  intoxicated  our  minds  with  pleas- 
ure. We  had  not  been  long  here,  before  every  man  singled  out 
some  woman  to  whom  he  offered  his  addresses,  and  professed 
himself  a  lover ;  when  on  a  sudden  we  perceived  this  delicious 
walk  to  grow  more  narrow  as  we  advanced  in  it,  till  it  ended4n 
many  intricate  thickets,  mazes,  and  labyrinths,  that  were  so 
mixed  with  roses  and  brambles,  brakes  of  thorns,  and  beds  of 
flowers,  rocky  paths,  and  pleasing  grottos,  that  it  was  hard  to  say. 
whether  it  gave  greater  delight  or  perplexity  to  those  who  trav- 
elled in  it. 

It  was  here  that  the  lovers  began  to  be  eager  in  their  pur- 
suits. Some  of  their  mistresses,  who  only  seemed  to  retire  for 
the  sake  of  form  and  decency,  led  them  into  plantations  that 
were  disposed  into  regular  walks ;  where,  after  they  had  wheeled 
about  in  some  turns  and  windings,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
overtaken,  and  gave  their  hands  to  those  who  pursued  them. 
Others  withdrew  from  their  followers  into  little  wildernesses, 
where  there  were  so  many  paths  interwoven  with  each  other,  in  so 
much  confusion  and  irregularity,  that  several  of  the  lovers  quit- 
ted the  pursuit,  or  broke  their  hearts  in  the  chase.  It  was  some- 
times very  odd  to  see  a  man  pursuing  a  fine  woman  that  was  fol- 
lowing another,  whose  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  fourth,  that  had  her 
own  game  in  view  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  wilderness.  I 
could  not  but  observe  two  things  in  this  place  which  I  thought 
rery  particular,  that  several  persons  who  stood  only  at  the  end  of 
the  avenues,  and  cast  a  careless  eye  upon  the  njmphs  during 
(heir  whole  flight,  often  catched  them,  when  those  who  pressed 
them  the  most  warmly  through  all  their  turns  and  doubles,  were 
wholly  unsuccessful :  and  that  some  of  my  own  age,  who  were  at 
first  looked  upon  with  aversion  and  contempt,  by  being  well  ao- 
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quainted  with  the  wilderness,  and  by  dodging  their  women  in  tbe 
particular  corners  and  alleys  of  it,  catched  them  in  their  ^^rms, 
and  took  them  from  those  whom  they  really  loved  and  admired. 
There  was  a  particular  grove,  which  was  called  *  The  Labyrinth 
of  Coqaettes ; '  where  many  were  enticed  to  the  chase,  but  few 
returned  with  purchase.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  by  smiling  upon  one,  casting  a  glance  upon  another, 
beckoning  to  a  third,  and  adapting  her  charms  and  graces  to  the 
several  follies  of  those  that  admired  her,  drawing  into  the  laby- 
rinth a  whole  pack  of  lovers,  that  lost  themselves  in  the  maze, 
and  never  could  find  their  way  out  of  it.  However,  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  me,  to  see  many  of  the  fair  ones,  who  had  thus  de- 
luded their  followers,  and  left  them  among  the  intricacies  of  the 
labyrinth,  obliged,  when  they  came  out  of  it,  to  surrender  to 
the  first  partner  that  offered  himself.  I  now  had  crossed  over  all 
the  difficult  and  perplexed  passages  that  seemed  to  bound  our 
walk,  when  on  the  other  side  of  them,  I  saw  the  same  great  road 
running  on  a  little  way,  till  it  was  terminated  by  two  beautiful 
temples.  I  stood  here  for  some  time,  and  saw  most  of  the  multi- 
tude who  had  been  dispersed  amongst  the  thickets,  coming  out 
two  by  two,  and  marching  up  in  pairs  towards  the  temples  that 
stood  before  us.  The  structure  on  the  right  hand  was  (as  I  after* 
wards  found)  consecrated  to  Virtuous  Love,  and  could  not  be 
entered  but  by  such  as  received  a  ring,  or  some  other  token,  from 
a  person* who  was  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  gate  of  it.  He  wore 
a  garland  of  roses  and  myrtles  on  his  head,  and  on  his  shoulders 
a  robe  like  an  imperial  mantle,  white  and  unspotted  all  over,  ex' 
cepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clasped  at  his  breast,  there  were 
two  golden  turtle  doves  that  buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  were 
wrought  in  rubies.  He  was  called  by  the  name  of  Hymen,  and 
was  seated  near  the  jfcemple,  in  a  delicious  bower,  made  up  of 
•everal  trees,  that  were  embraced  by  woodbines,  jessamines,  and 
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atti^ratiths,  which  were  as  bo  many  emblems  of  marriage,  and 
ornaments  to  the  trunks  that  supported  them.  As  I  was  single 
and  unacoompanied,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  and 
for  that  reason  am  a  stranger  to  all  the  mysteries  that  were  per- 
formed in  it.  I  had,  however,  the  curiosity  to  observe  how  the 
several  couples  that  entered  were  disposed  of;  which  was  after 
the  following  manner.  There  were  two  great  gates  on  the  back- 
side  of  the  edifice,  at  which  the  whole  crowd  was  let  out.  At 
one  of  these  gates  were  two  women,  extremely  beautiful,  though 
in  a  different  kind,  the  one  having  a  very  careful  and  composed 
air,  the  other  a  sort  of  smile  and  ineffable  sweetness  in  her  coun- 
tenance. The  name  of  the  first  was  Discretion,  and  of  the  other 
Complacency.  All  who  came  out  of  this  gate,  and  put  them*' 
selves  under  the  direction  of  these  two  sisters,  were  immediatelv 
conducted  by  them  into  gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  which 
abounded  in  delights,  and  were  furnished  with  every  thing  that 
could  make  them  the  proper  seats  of  happiness.  The  second 
gate  of  this  temple  let  out  all  the  couples  that  were  unhappily 
married,  who  came  out -linked  together  by  chains,  which  each  of 
them  strove  to  break,  but  could  not.  Several  of  these  were  such 
as  had  never  been  acquainted  with  each  other,  before  they  met 
in  the  great  walk,  or  had  been  too  well  acquainted  in  the  thicket. 
The  entrance  of  this  gate  was  possessed  by  three  sisters,  who 
joined  themselves  with  these  wretches,  and  occasioned  most  of 
their  miseries.  The  youngest  of  the  sisters  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Levity,  who  with  the  innocence  of  a  virgin,  had  the 
dress  and  behaviour  of  a  harlot.  The  name  of  the  second  was 
Contention,  who  bore  on  her  right  arm  a  muff  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  porcupine ;  and  on  her  left  carried  a  little  lap-dog,  that 
barked  and  snapped  at  every  one  that  passed  by  her. 

The  eldest  of  the  sisters,  who  seemed  to  have  an  haughty  and 
biperious  air,  wai  always  accompanied  with  a  tawny  Cupid,  wbo 
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generally  marched  before  her  with  a  little  mace  on  his  shoulder, 
the  end  of  which  was  fashioned  into  the  horns  of  a  stag.  Her 
garments  were  yellow,  and  her  complexion  pale.  Her  eyes  were 
piercing,  but  had  odd  casts  in  them,  and  that  particular  distem- 
per, which  makes  persons  who  are  troubled  with  it,  see  objects 
double.      Upon   inquiry,  I  was  informed   that  her  name   wap 

Jealousy. 

Haying  finished  my  observations  upon  this  temple,  and  itfi 

votaries,  I  repaired  to  that  which  stood  on  the  left  hand,  and  was 
called,  *  The  Temple  of  Lust.'  The  front  of  it  was  raised  on 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  all  the  meretricious  ornaments  that  ac- 
company that  order ;  whereas  that  of  the  other  was  composed  of 
the  chaste  and  matron-like  Ionic.  The  sides  of  it  were  adorned 
with  several  grotesque  figures  of  goats,  sparrows,  heathen  gods, 
satyrs,  and  monsters,  made  up  of  half  man  half  beast.  The 
gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all  that  had  a  mind  to  enter. 
Upon  my  going  in,  I  found  the  windows  were  blinded,  and  let  in 
only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that  served  to  discover  a  prodigious 
number  of  dark  corners  and  apartments,  into  which  the  whole 
temple  was  divided.  I  was  here  stunned  with  a  mixed  noise  of 
clamour  and  jollity ;  on  one  side  of  me,  I  heard  singing  and 
dancing ;  on  the  other,  brawls  and  clashing  of  swords.  In  short, 
I  was  so  little  pleased  with  the  place,  that  I  was  going  out  of  it ; 
but  found  I  could  not  return  by  the  gate  where  I  entered,  which 
was  barred  against  all  that  were  come  in,  with  bolts  of  iron,  and 
locks  of  adamant.  There  was  no  going  back  from  this  temple 
through  the  paths  of  pleasure  which  led  to  it ;  all  who  passed 
through  the  ceremonies  of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  iron  wicket, 
which  t^as  kept  by  a  dreadful  giant  called  Remorse,  that  held  a 
scourge  of  scorpions  in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  into  the  only 
outlet  from  that  temple.  This  was  a  passage  so  rugged,  so  un 
even,  and  choked  with  so  many  thorns  and  briars,  that  it  was  a 


\\ 
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melancholy  spectacle  to  behold  the  pains  and  difficulties  which 
both  sexes  suffered  who  walked  through  it.  The  men,  thotigh  in 
the  prime  of  their  youth,  appeared  weak  and  enfeebled  with  old 
age :  the  women  wrung  their  hands,  and  tore  their  hair ;  and 
several  lost  their  limbs  before  they  could  extricate  themselves 
out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  remaining  part  of  this  *vision,  and  the  adventures  I  met  with 
in  the  two  great  roads  of  Ambition  and  Avarice,  must  be  the 
subject  of  another  paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  following  letter  from  the  fik 

mous  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget. 

"Sir, 

"On  Monday  next  will  be  acted  for  my  benefit,  the  comedy 
of  Love  for  Love :  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  appear  there, 
I  will  publish  on  the  bills,  that  it  is  to  be  performed  at  the  re- 
quest of  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  Esq.  and  question  not  but  it  will 
bring  me  as  great  an  audience,  as  ever  was  at  the  house  since 
the  Morocco  ambassador  was  there. 

"  I  am,  (with  the  greatest  respect) 

Your  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Dogget*' 

Being  naturally  an  encourager  of  wit,  as  well  as  bound  to  it  in 
the  quality  of  censor,  I  returned  the  following  answer. 

"  Mr.  Dogget, 

"  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  choice  you  have  made  of 
so  excellent  a  play,  and  have  always  looked  upon  you  as  the  best 
of  comedians ;  I  shall,  therefore,  come  in  between  the  first  ana 
second  act,  and  remain  in  the  right-hand  box  over  the  pit  till  the 

VOL.   IV. — 6 
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end  of  the  fourth,  provided  jou  take  care  that  e?ery  thing  be 
rightly  prepared  for  my  reception." 


No.  121.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1709. 


-Slmilis  tibi,  Cynthia,  vel  tOA  oqjiu 


Turbivit  nltidos  extiDctns  paner  ocello& — JTirr. 

Jf^om  my  oton  Apartment^  January  16. 

I  WAS  recollecting  the  remainder  of  my  vision,  when  my  maid 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  there  was  a  gentlewoman  below  who 
seemed  to  be  "in  great  trouble,  and  pressed  very  much  to  see  me. 
When  it  lay  in  my  power  to  remove  the  distress  of  an  unhappy 
person,  I  thought  I  should  very  ill  employ  my  time  in  attending 
matters  of  speculation,  and  therefore  desired  the  lady  would  walk 
in.  When  she  entered,  I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears ;  however, 
her  grief  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  her  omit  rules :  for  she  was 
very  long  and  exact  in  her  civilities,  which  gave  me  time  to  view 
and  consider  her.  Her  clothes  were  very  rich,  but  tarnished ; 
and  her  words  very  fine,  but  ill  applied.  These  distinctioub 
made  me  without  hesitation  (though  I  had  never  seen  her  before) 
ask  her,  *  If  her  lady  had  any  commands  for  me  ? '  She  then  be- 
gan to  weep  afresh,  and  with  many  broken  sighs  told  me,  '  That 
their  family  was  in  very  great  affliction ' — I  beseeched  her  to 
compose  herself,  for  that  I  might  possibly  be  capable  of  assist- 
ing them. She  then  cast  her  eye  upon  my  little  dog,  and 

was  again  transported  with  too  much  passion  to  proceed ;  but 
with  much  ado,  she  at  last  gave  me  to  understand,  that  Cu- 
pid, her  lady's  lap-dog,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  in  so  bad  a  con- 
dition, that  her  lady  neither  saw  company,  nor  went  abroad,  for 
which  reason  she  did  not  come  herself  to  consult  me  ;  that  as  I 
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h«d  mentioned  with  great  affection  my  own  dog,  (here  she  cart* 
sied,  and  looking  first  at  the  cur,  and  then  on  me,  said,  *  Indeed 
I  had  reason,  for  he  was  yery  pretty')  her  lady  sent  to  me  rather 
than  to  any  other  doctor,  and  hoped  I  would  not  laugh  at  hex 
sorrow,  but  send  her  my  adyice.  I  must  confess,  I  had  some 
indignation  to  find  myself  treated  like  something  below  a  far- 
rier ;  yet  well  knowing,  that  the  best  as  well  as  most  tender  way 
of  dealing  with  a  wonuw,  is  to  fall  in  with  her  humours,  and  by 
that  means,  to  let  her  see  the  absurdity  of  them ;  I  proceeded 
accordingly :  '  Pray,  madam,'  said  I,  '  can  you  give  me  any  me- 
thodical account  of  this  illness,  and  how  Cupid  was  first  taken  ? ' 
'  Sir,  (said  she,)  we  have  a  little  ignorant  country  girl,  who  is 
kept  to  tend  him :  she  was  recommended  to  our  family  by  one, 
that  my  lady  never  saw  but  once,  at  a  visit ;  and  you  know,  per- 
sons of  quality  are  always  inclined  to  strangers  ;  for  I  could 
have  helped  her  to  a  cousin  of  my  own,  but — '  '  Good  madam 
(sud  I,)  you  neglect  the  account  of  the  sick  body,*  while  you  ar( 
complaining  of  this  girl.'  '  No,  no,  sir,  (said  she,)  begging  your 
pardon:  but  it  is  the  general  fault  of  physicians,  they  are  so  in 
haste,  that  they  never  hear  out  the  case.  I  say,  this  silly  girl, 
after  washing  Cupid,  let  him  stand  half  an  hour  in  the  window 
without  his  collar,  where  he  catched  cold,  and  in  an  hour  after 
began  to  bark  very  hoarse.  He  had,  however,  a  pretty  good 
night,  and  we  hoped  the  danger  was  over ;  but  for  these  two 
nights  last  past,  neither  he  nor  my  lady  have  slept  a  wink.' 
'  Has  he,  (said  I,)  taken  any  thing  ?  '  *  No,  (said  she,)  but  my 
lady  says,  he  sHall  take  any  thing  that  you  prescribe,  provided 
you  do  not  make  use  of  Jesuits  powder,^  or  the  cold  bath.''     Pooi 

^  Peruvian  bark — not  yet  successfully  introduced,  though  it  had  beep 
ktiown  above  fifty  years. — G. 

*  The  *  water  cure'  was  already  the  subject  of  discussion.  V.  a  ou 
riouB  note  to  No.  16  of  the  Tatler  in  Nichols*  ed. — G. 

*  The  Hck  body.    The  humour  of  this  expression  is  inimitable. 
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Cupid,  (continued  she,)  has  always  been  pthisical,  and  as  he  lies 
under  something  like  a  chin  cough,  we  are  afraid  it  will  end  in  a 
consumption.'  I  then  asked  her,  *  If  she  had  brought  any  of  his 
water  to  shew  me  ? '  Upon  this,  she  stared  me  in  the  face,  and 
said,  *  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  you  are  not  serious ;  •  but  if 
you  have  any  receipt  that  is  proper  on  this  occasion,  pray  let  us 
have  it,  for  my  mistress  is  not  to  be  comforted.*  Upon  this,  I 
paused  a  little  without  returning  any  answer ;  and  after  some 
short  silence,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner :  *  *  I  have 
considered  the  nature  of  the  distemper,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  and  by  the  best  observation  that  I  can  make  on  both, 
I  think  it  safest  to  put  him  into  a  course  of  kitchen  physic.  [In 
the  mean  time,  to  remove  his  hoarseness,  it  will  be  the  most  nat- 
ural way  to  make  Cupid  his  own  druggist ;  for  which  reason,  I 
shall  prescribe  to  him,  three  mornings  successively,  as  much  pow- 
der as  will  lie  on  a  groat,  of  that  noble  remedy  which  the  apoth- 
ecaries call  alhum  Gh'tBcurti.  Upon  hearing  this  advice,  the 
young  woman  smiled,®  as  if  she  knew  how  ridiculous  an  errand 
she  had  been  employed  in ;  and  indeed  I  found  by  the  sequel  of 
her  discourse,  that  she  was  an  arch  baggage,  and  of  a  character 
that  is  frequent  enough  in  persons  of  her  employment,  who  are 
so  used  to  conform  themselves  in  every  thing  to  the  humours  and 
passions  of  their  mistresses,  that  they  sacrifice^  superiority  of 
sense  to  superiority  of  condition,  and  are  insensibly  betrayed 
into  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  serve,  with- 

*  This  was  put  in  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  change  of  character. — 
S«c  the  next  page. 

*»  Proceeded  in  the  following  manner.  I  suppose,  in  Mr.  Addison's  orig- 
inal draught,  it  stood  thus — "  I  dismissed  her  with  the  following  prescrip- 
tion." 

«  This  change  of  character  in  the  Abigail,  is  so  foreign  to  the  design 
of  the  paper;  is  so  languidly  expressed,  and  carried  on  in  a  vein  of  hu 
inour  »:;  unlike  Mr.  A  Mison*s,  that  I  think  it  should  be  given  to  his  coadju- 
tor.    What  I  mean,  is,  so  much  of  this  page  as  is  contained  within  the 
crotchets,  from  "  In  the  mean^  dec  to  "  forced  her  out" 
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out  giying  themselyes  leave  to  consider,  that  they  are  extrava- 
gant and  ridiculous.  However,  I  thought  it  very  natural,  when 
her  eyes  were  thus  open,  to  see  her  give  a  new  turn  to  her  dis- 
course, and  from  sympathizing  with  her  mistress  in  her  follies, 
to  fall  a  railing  at  her.  *  You  cannot  imagine,  (said  she,)  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe,  what  a  life  she  makes  us  lead  for  '.he  sake  of  this 
ugly  our :  if  he  dies,  we  are  the  most  unhappy  family  in  town. 
She  chanced  to  lose  a  parrot  last  year,  which,  to  tell  you  truly, 
brought  me  into  her  service ;  for  she  turned  off  her  woman  upon 
it,  who  had  lived  with  her  ten  years,  because  she  neglected  to 
give  him  water,  though  every  one  of  the  family  says,  she  was  ati 
innocent  of  the  bird's  death,  as  the  babe  that  is  unborn.  Nay, 
she  told  me  this  very  morning,  that  if  Cupid  should  die,  she 
would  send  the  poor  innocent  wench  I  was  telling  you  of,  to 
Bridewell,  and  have  the  milk-woman  tried  for  her  life  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  for  putting  water  into  his  milk.  In  short,  she  talks  like 
any  distracted  creature.' 

'  Since  it  is  so,  young  woman,  (said  I,)  I  will  by  no  means  let 
you  offend  her,  by  staying  on  this  message  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ; '  and  so  forced  her  out.]  c  -^  »  ^  ^  '  - 
r^ While  I  am  studying  to  cure  those  evils  and  distresses  that 
are  necessary  or  natural  to  human  life,  I  find  my  task  growing 
upon  me,  since  by  these  accidental  cares,  and  acquired  calamities, 
(if  I  may  so  call  them,)  my  patients  contract  distempers  to  which 
their  constitution  is  of  itself  a  stranger.  But  this  is  an  evil  I 
have  for  many  years  remarked  in  the  fair  sex ;  and  as  they  are 
by  nature  very  much  formed  for  affection  and  dalliance,  I  have 
observed,  that  when  by  too  obstinate  a  cruelty,  or  any  other 
means,  they  have  disappointed  themselves  of  the  proper  objects 
of  love,  as  husbands,  or  children,  such  virgins  have  exactly  at 
such  a  year  grown  fond  of  lap-dogs,  parrots,  or  other  animals.  I 
know  at  this  time  a  celebrated  toast,  whom  I  allow  to  bo  one  of 
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the  most  agreeable  of  her  sez^  that  in  the  presence  Df  her  ad* 
mirers,  will  give  a  torrent  of  kisses  to  her  cat,  any  one  of  which 
a  Christian  would  be  glad  of.  I  do  not  at  the  same  time  deny, 
but  there  are  as  great  enormities  of  this  kind  committed  by  our 
sex  as  theirs.  A  Roman  emperor  bad  so  very  great  an  esteem 
for  an  horse  of  his,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  him  a  consul ; 
and  several  modems  of  that  rank  of  men,  whom  we  call  country 
'squires,  will  not  scruple  to  kiss  their  hounds  before  all  the  world, 
and  declare,  in  the  presence  of  their  wives,  that  they  had  rather 
salute  a  favourite  of  the  pack,  than  the  finest  woman  in  England. 
The^e  voluntary  friendships  between  animals  of  different  species, 
geom  to  arise  from  instinct ;  for  which  reason,  I  have  always 
looked  upon  the  mutual  goodwill  between  the  ^squire  and  the 
hound,  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  that  between  the  lion  and 
the  jackaL    / 

The  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  which  appears  to  me  ez- 
0 usable,  is  one  that  grew  out  of  an  excess  of  gratitude,  which  I  have 
somewhere  met  with  in  the  life  of  u  Turkish  emperor.  His  horse 
had  brought  him  safe  out  of  a  field  of  battle,  and  from  the  pur- 
suit  of  a  victorious  enemy.  As  a  reward  for  such  his  good  and 
faithful  service,  his  master  built  him  a  stable  of  marble,  shod  him 
with  gold,  fed  him  in  an  ivory  manger,  and  made  him  a  rack  of 
silver.  He  annexed  to  the  stable  several  fields  and  meadows, 
lakes  and  running  streams.  At  the  same  time  he  provided  foi 
him  a  seraglio  of  mares,  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.  To  these  were  added  a  suitable 
train  of  domestics,  consisting  of  grooms,  farriers,  rubbers,  &c., 
accommodated  with  proper  liveries  and  pensions.  In  short,  no- 
thing was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  the  ease  and  happiness 
of  his  life  who  had  preserved  the  emperor's. 

'  By  reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  the  changeablei  ess  of 
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tho  veather,  I  baye  been  prevailed  upon  to  allow  tbe  free  use  of 
tbe  fardingal  till  tbe  20 tb  of  February  next  ensuing.' 


No.  122.    THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1709. 

Car  in  Theatmin  Gsto  seyere  Toiistl  1—Maxi. 

JFVom  my  ow»  Apartment,  Jaruofy  18. 

I  FIND  it  is  tbougbt  necessary,  tbat  I  (wbo  bave  taken  upon 
me  to  censure  tbe  irregularities  of  tbe  age)  sbould  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  actions  wben  tbey  appear  doubtful,  or  subject  to 
misconstruction.  My  appearing  at  tbe  play  on  Monday  last,*  is 
looked  upon  as  a  step  in  my  conduct  wbicb  I  ougbt  to  explain, 
tbat  otbers  may  not  be  misled  by  my  example.  It  is  true  in 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  present  at  tbe  ingenious  entertainment  of 
tbat  day,  and  placed  myself  in  a  box  whicb  was  prepared  for  me 
witb  great  civility  and  distinction.  It  is  said  of  Yirgil,  wben  be 
entered  a  Boman  tbeatre,  wbere  tbere  were  many  tbousands  of 
spectators  present,  tbat  tbe  wbole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  bim 
bonour ;  a  respect  wbicb  was  never  before  paid  to  any  but  the 
emperor.  I  must  confess,  tbat  universal  clap,  and  otber  testimo- 
nies of  applause,  with  wbicb  I  was  received  at  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  tbe  tbeatre  of  Great  Britain,  gave  me  as  sensible  a 
deligbt,  as  tbe  above-mentioned  reception  could  give  to  tbat  im- 
mortal poet.  I  should  be  ungrateful  at  tbe  same  time,  if  I  did 
not  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  tbe  great  civilities 
tbat  were  shown  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget^  wbo  made  bis  com- 
pliments to  me  between  tbe  acts  after  a  most  ingenuous  and  dis- 
creet manner ;  and  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  •me,  tbat 

*  N.  6.  A  person  dressed  for  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  did  appear  at  the  play 
bouse  on  this  occasion. 
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die  company  of  upholders  desired  to  receive  me  at  their  door  at 
the  end  of  the  Hajmarket,  and  to  light  me  home  to  mj  lodg- 
ings. That  part  of  the  ceremony  I  forbade,  and  took  parti- 
cular care  during  the  whole  play  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
drama,  and  give  no  offence  by  my  own  behaviour.  Here  I  think 
it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  charaoter,  to  lay  down  the  proper 
duties  of  an  audience,  and  what  is  incumbent  upon  each  indi- 
vidual spectator  in  public  diversions  of  this  nature.  Every 
one  should  on  these  occasions  show  his  attention,  understanding, 
and  virtue.  I  would  undertake  to  find  out  all  the  persons  of 
dense  and  breeding  by  the  effect  of  a  single  sentence,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish a  gentleman  as  much  by.  his  laugh  as  his  bow.  When 
we  see  the  footman  and  his  lord  diverted  by  the  same  jest,  it 
very  much  turns  to  the  diminution  of  the  one,  or  the  honour  of 
the  other.  But  though  a  man's  quality  may  appear  in  his  under- 
standing and  taste,  the  •  regard  to  virtue  ought  to  be  the  same 
in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  however  they  make  a 
profession  of  it  under  the  name  of  honour,  religion,  or  morality. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  any  thing  divert  an  audience,  either  in 
tragedy  or  comedy,  that  strikes  at  the  duties  of  civil  life,  or  ex 
poses  what  the  best  men  in  all  ages  have  looked  upon  as  sacred 
and  inviolable,  it  is  the  certain  sign  of  a  profligate  race  of  men, 
who  are  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  their  forefathers,  and  will  be 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  their  posterity.  For  this  reason  I 
took  great  delight  in  seeing  the  generous  and  disinterested  pas- 
sion of  the  lovers  in  this  comedy  (which  stood  so  many  trials,  and 
was  proved  by  such  a  variety  of  diverting  incidents)  received 
with  an  universal  approbation.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  pas- 
sage in  Cicero,  which  I  could  never  read  without  being  in  love 
with  the,  virtue  of  a  Roman  audience.^  He  there  describes  the 
shouts  and  applauses  which  the  people  gave  to  the  persons  who 

1  De  Amicitia. 
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aoted  the  parts  of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  in  the  noblest  occasion 
that  a  poet  could  invent  to  show  friendship  in  perfection.  One 
of  them  had  forfeited  his  life  by  an  action  which  he  had  commit- 
ted ;  and  as  they  stood  in  judgment  before  the  tyrant,  each  of  them 
strove  who  should  be  the  criminal,  that  he  might  save  the  life 
of  his  friend.  Amidst  the  vehemence  of  each  asserting  himself 
to  be  the  offender,  the  Roman  audience  gave  a  thunder  of  ap- 
plause, and  by  that  means,  as  the  author  hints,  approved  in 
others  what  they  would  have  done  themselves  on  the  like  occa- 
sion. Methinks,  a  people  of  so  much  virtue  were  deservedly 
placed  at  the  head  of  mankind  :  but,  alas !  pleasures  of  this  na- 
ture are  not  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  English  stage. 

The  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  the  most  polite,  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful  government  in  the  world,  made  the  care 
of  the  stage  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  administration :  and  I 
must  confess,  I  am  astonished  at  the  spirit  of  virtue  which  ap- 
peared in  that  people  upon  some  expressions  in  a  scene  of  a  fa- 
mous tragedy ;  an  account  of  which  we  have  in  one  of  Seneca's 
epistles.  A  covetous  person  is  represented  speaking  the  common 
sentiments  of  all  who  are  possessed  with  that  vice  in  the  follow- 
ing soliloquy,  which  I  have  translated  literally. 

'  Let  me  be  called  a  base  man,  so  I  am  called  a  rich  one.  If 
a  man  is  rich,  who  asks  if  he  is  good  ?  The  question  is,  how 
much  we  have ;  not  from  whence,  or  by  what  means  we  have  it. 
Every  one  has  so  much  merit  as  he  has  wealth.  For  my  own 
part,  let  me  be  rich,  0  ye  gods  I  or  let  me  die.  The  man  dies 
happily,  who  dies  increasing  his  treasure.  There  is  more  plea 
sure  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  than  in  that  of  parents,  children, 
wife,  or  friends.' 

The  audience  were  very  much  provoked  by  the  first  words  of 
this  speech ;  but  when  the  actor  came  to  the  close  of  it,  they 
could  bear  no  longer.     In  short,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  at 

VOL.   IV. — 6* 
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ODOo  iu  the  greatest  fury,  with  a  design  to  pluck  him  off  the 
stage,  and  brand  the  work  itself  with  infamy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  the  author  came  out  from  behind  the  scenes,  begging 
the  audience  to  be  composed  for  a  little  while,  and  they  should 
seo  the  tragical  end  which  this  wretch  should  come  to  immedi- 
ately. The  promise  of  punishment  appeased  the  people,  who  sat 
with  great  attention  and  pleasure  to  see  an  example  made  of  so 
odious  a^riminal.  It  is  with  shame  and  concern  I  speak  it ;  but 
I  very  much  question,  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  a  speech  so 
impious,  as  to  raise  such  a  laudable  horror  and  indignation  in  a 
modern  audience. 

It  is  very  natural  for  an  author  to  make  ostentation  of  his 
reading,  as  it  is  for  an  old  man  to  tell  stories ;  for  which  reason, 
E  must  beg  the  reader  will  excuse  me,  if  I  for  once  indulge  my- 
self in  both  these  inclinations.  We  see  the  attention,  judgment, 
and  virtue  of  a  whole  audience,  in  the  foregoing  instances.  If 
we  would  imitate  the  behaviour  of  a  single  spectator,  let  us  re- 
flect upon  that  of  Socrates,  in  a  particular  which  gives  me  as 
great  an  idea  of  that  extraordinary  man,  as  any  circumstance  of 
his  life ;  or,  what  is  more,  of  his  death.  This  venerable  person 
often  frequented  the  theatre,  which  brought  a  great  many  thither 
out  of  a  desire  to  see  him.  On  which  occasion,  it  is  recorded  of 
him,  that  he  sometimes  stood,  to  make  himself  the  more  conspicu- 
ous, and  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  beholders.  He  was  one 
day  present  at  the  first  representation  of  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted 
in  several  of  his  plays.  In  the  midst  of  the  tragedy,  which  had 
met  with  very  great  success,  there  chancM  to  be  a  line  that 
seemed  to  encourage  vice  and  immorality. 

This  was  no  sooner  spoken,  but  Socrates  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  without  any  regard  to  his  affection  for  his  friend,  or  to  the 
success  of  the  play,  showed  himself  displeased  at  what  was  said, 
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and  walked  out  of  the  assembly.  I  question  not  but  the  reader 
will  be  curious  to  know  what  the  line  was  that  gave  this  divine 
heathen  so  much  offence.  If  my  memory  fails  me  not,  it  was  in 
the  part  of  Hippolitus,  who,  when  he  is  pressed  by  an  oath,  which 
he  had  taken  to  keep  silence,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  had 
taken  the  oath  with  his  tongue,  but  not  with  his  heart.  Had  a 
person  of  a  vicious  character  made  such  a  speech,  it  might  have 
been  allowed  as'  a  proper  representation  of  the  baseness  of  his 
thoughts :  but  such  an  expression  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  virtu- 
ous Hippolitus,  was  giving  a  sanction  to  falsehood^  and  establish- 
ing perjury  by  a  maxim. 

Having  got  over  all  interruptions,  I  have  set  apart  to-morrow 
for  the  closing  of  my  vision. 


No.  123.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1709. 

Andire  atqae  togam  Jnbeo  componere,  quilsquis 
Ambltione  mala,  aut  argenti  pallet  amore.~HoB. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment,  Jan.  20. 

A    CONTINUATION    OF   THE    VISION. 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  passed  through  the  first 
part  of  my  vision,  and  recovered  the  centre  of  the  wood,  from 
whence  I  had  the  prospect  of  the  three  great  roads.  I  here 
joined  myself  to  the  middle-aged  party  of  mankind,  whd  marched 
behind  the  standard  of  ambition.  The  great  road  lay  in  a  direct 
line,  and  was  terminated  by  the  Temple  of  Virtue.  It  was 
planted  on  each  side  with  laurels,  which  were  intermixed  with 
marble  trophies,  carved  pillars,  and  statues  of  lawgivers,  heroes, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets.  The  persons  who  travelled 
up  this  great  path,  were  such  whose  thoughts  were  bent  upon 
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doing  eminent  services  to  mankind,  or  promoting  the  good  of 
their  country.  On  each  side  of  this  great  road  were  several 
paths,  that  were  also  laid  oat  in  straight  lines,  and  ran  parallel 
with  it.  These  were  most  of  them  covered  walks,  and  received 
into  them  men  of  retired  virtue,  who  proposed  to  themselves  the 
same  end  of  their  journey,  though  they  chose  to  make  it  in  shade 
and  obscurity.  The  edifices  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk  were 
so  cdhtrived,  that  we  could  not  see  the  Temple  of  Honour  by 
reason  of  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  which  stood  before  it.  At  the 
gates  of  this  temple  we  were  met  by  the  goddess  of  it,  who  con 
ducted  us  into  that  of  Honour,  which  was  joined  to  the  other 
edifice  by  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  and  had  no  other  entrance 
into  it.  When  the  deity  of  the  inner  structure  had  received  us, 
she  presented  us  in  a  body  to  a  figure  that  was  placed  over  the 
high  altar,  and  was  the  emblem  of  Eternity.  She  sat  on  a  globe 
in  the  midst  of  a  golden  zodiac,  holding  the  figure  of  a  sun  in 
in  one  hand,  and  a  moon  in  the  other.  Her  head  was  veiled,  and 
her  feet  covered.  Our  hearts  glowed  within  us  as  we  stood 
amidst  the  sphere  of  light  which  this  image  cast  on  every  side 
of  it. 

Having  seen  all  that  happened  to  this  band  of  adventurers,  I 
repaired  to  another  pile  of  building  that  stood  within  view  of  the 
Temple  of  Honour,  and  was  raised  in  imitation  of  it,  upon  the 
very  same  model ;  but  at  my  approach  to  it,  I  found,  that  the 
stones  were  laid  together  without  mortar,  and  the  whole  fabric 
stood  upon  so  weak  a  foundation,  that  it  shook  with  every  wind 
that  blew.  This  was  called  the  Temple  of  Vanity.  The  goddes? 
of  it  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  tapers,  that  burned  day 
and  night,  and  made  her  appear  much  better  than  she  would 
have  done  in  open  day-light.  Her  whole  art,  was  to  show  her- 
self more  beautiful  and  majestic  than  she  really  was.  For  which 
reason,  she  had  painted  her  face,  and  wore  a  cluster  of  false  jewels 
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upon  her  breast :  but  what  I  more  particularly  observed,  was, 
the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which  was  made  altogether  in  th^j^-i*^^ 
fashion  of  a  modem  fardingale. )  This  place  was  filled  with  hypo-    "1  ^, 
orites,  pedants,  free-thinkers,  and  prating  politicians ;   with  a/^^       0 
rabble  of  those  who  have  only  titles  to  make  them  great  men^ 
Female  votaries  crowded  the  temple,  ohoaked  up  the  avenues  of 
it,  and  were  more  in  number  than  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore. 
I  made  it  my  business  in  my  return  towards  that  part  of  the 
wood  from  whence  I  first  set  out,  to  observe  the  walks  which  led 
to  this  temple ;  for  I  mot  in  it  several  who  had  begun  their  jour- 
ney with  the  band  of  virtuous  persons,  and  travelled  some  time 
in  their  company :  but,  upon  ezaminati6n,  I  found  that  there 
were  several  paths  which  led  out  of  the  great  road  into  the 
sides  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into  so  many  crooked  turns  and  wind- 
ings, that  those  who  travelled  through  them  often  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  then  crossed  the  straight 
road,  and  sometimes  marched  in  it  for  a  little  space,  till  the 
crooked  path  which  they  were  engaged  in,  again  led  them  into 
the  wood.     The  several  alleys  of  these  wanderers  had  their^  par- 
ticular ornaments :  one  of  them  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of 
in  the  walk  of  the  mischievous  pretenders  to  politics,  which  had 
at  every  turn  the  figure  of  a  person,  whom  by  the  inscription  I 
found  to  be  Machiavel,  pointing  out  the  way  with  an  extended 
finger  like  a  Mercury.* 

I  was  now  returned*  in  the  same  manner  as  before^  with  a 
design  to  observe  carefully  every  thing  that  passed  in  the  region 
of  Avarice,  and  the  occurrences  in  that  assembly,  which  was  made 
up  of  persons  of  my  own  age.     This  body  of  travellers  had  not 

*  Poor  Machiavelli  Buffers  even  at  the  hands  of  Addison.    For  another 
view,  v.  Greene's  Historical  Studies — Machiavelli. — G. 

*  /  was  now  returned.     Return,  in  the  sense  of  going  hack,  is  a  verb 
neater     The  writer  should,  then,  have  said — "  I  had  now  returned." 
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gone  far  m  the  third  great  road,  before  it  led  tbem  intennbly 
into  a  deep  valley,  in  which  thej  journeyed  several  days  with 
great  toil  and  uneasiness,  and  without  the  necessary  refreshments 
of  food  and  sleep.     The  only  relief  they  met  with,  was  in  a  river 
that  ran  through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  a  bed  of  golden 
sand :  they  often  drank  of  this  stream,  which  had  such  a  par 
ticular  quality  in  it,  that  though  it  refreshed  them  for  a  time,  it 
rather  inflamed  than  quenched  their  thirst.     On  each  side  of 
thi)  river  was  a  range  of  hills  full  of  precious  ore ;  for  where  the 
rains  had  washed  off  the  earth,  one  might  see  in  several  parts  of 
them  veins  of  gold,  and  rocks  that  looked  like  pure  silver.     We 
were  told,  that  the  deity  of  the  place  had  forbade  any  of  his  vo- 
taries to  dig  into  the  bowels  of  these  hills,  or  convert  the  trea- 
sures they  contained  to  any  use,  under  pain  of  starving.     At  the 
end  of  the  valley,  stood  the  Temple  of  Avarice,  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  fortification,  and  surrounded  with  a  thousand  triple- 
headed  dogs,  that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off  beggars.     At 
our  approach  they  all  fell  a  barking,  and  would  have  very  much 
terrified  us,  had  not  an  old  woman,  who  had  called  herself  by 
the  forged  name  of  Competency,  offered  herself  for  our  guide. 
She  carried  under  her  garment  a  golden  bough,  which  she  no 
sooner  held  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  dogs  lay  down,  and  the  gates 
flew  open  for  our  reception.     We  were  led  through  an  hundred 
iron  doors,  before  we  entered  the  temple.     At  the  upper  end  of 
it  sat  the  god  of  Avarice,  with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre 
starved  countenance,  enclosed  with  heaps  of  ingots  and  pyramids 
of  money,  but  half  naked  and  shivering  with  cold.    On  his  right 
hand  was  a  fiend  called  Kapine,  and  on  his  left  a  particular  fa- 
vourite to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  Parsimony.     The  first 
was  his  collector,  and  the  other  his  cashier. 

There  were  several  long  tables  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
temple,  with  respective  officers  attending  behind  them     Som# 
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of  these  I  inquired  into.     At  the  first  table  was  kept  the  office 
of  Gorraption.     Seeing  a  solicitor  extremely  busy,  and  whispei 
ing  every  body  that  passed  by,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him  very  at- 
tentively, and  saw  him  often  going  up  to  a  person  that  had  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  with  a  multiplication  table  and  an  almanack  before 

• 

him,  which,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  was  all  the  learning  he  was 
master  of.  The  solicitor  would  often  apply  himself  to  his  ear, 
and  at  the  same  time  convey  money  into  his  hand,  for  which  the 
other  would  give  him  out  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  signed 
and  sealed  in  form.  The  name  of  this  dextrous  and  successful 
flolicitor  was  Bribery.  At  the  next  table  was  the  office  of  Ex- 
tortion. Behind  it  sat  a  person  in  a  bob-wig,  counting  over  a 
great  sum  of  money.  He  gave  out  little  purses  to  several,  who 
after  a  short  tour,  brought  him  in  return,  sacks  full  of  the  same 
kind  of  coin.  I  saw  at  the  same  time,  a  person  called  Fraud, 
who  sat  behind  a  counter  with  false  scales,  light  weights,  and 
scanty  measures ;  by  the  skilful  application  of  which  instruments, 
she  had  got  together  an  immense  heap  of  wealth.  It  would  be 
endless  to  name  the  several  officers,  or  describe  the  votaries  that 
attended  in  this  temple.  There  were  many  old  men  panting  and 
breathless,  reposing  their  heads  on  bags  of  money ;  nay,  many 
of  them  actually  dying,  whose  very  pangs  and  convulsions 
(which  rendered  their  purses  useless  to  them)  only  made  them 
|rasp  the  faster.  There  were  some  tearing  with  one  hand  all 
things,  even  to  the  garments  and  flesh  of  many  miserable  persons 
who  stood  before  them,  and  with  the  other  hand  throwing  away 
what  they  had  seized,  to  harlots,  flatterers,  and  panders,  that 
stood  behind  them. 

On  a  sudden  the  whole  assembly  fell  a  trembling,  and  upon 
inquiry,  I  found,  that  the  great  room  we  were  in  was  haunted 
with  a  spectre,  that  many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them,  and 
terrified  them  to  distraction. 
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In  the  midst  of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the  apparition 
entered,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  Poverty,  Whether  it 
were  by  my  acquaintance  with  this  phantom,  which  had  rendered 
the  sight  of  her  more  familiar  to  me,  or,  however  it  was,  she  did 
not  make  so  indigent  or  frightful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as  the  god 
of  this  loathsome  temple.  The  miserable  votaries  of  this  place, 
were,  I  found,  of  another  mind.  Every  one  fancied  himself 
threatened  by  the  apparition  as  she  stalked  about  the  room,  and 
began  to  lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their  bags,  with  the  utmost 
fear  and  trembling. 

I  must  confess,  I  look  upon  the  passion  which  I  saw  in  thi6 
unhappy  people  to  be  of  the  p^me  nature  with  those  unaccount- 
able antipathies  which  some  persons  are  bom  with,  or  rather  as 
a  kind  of  phrenzy,  not  unlike  that  which  throws  a  man  into  ter- 
rors and  agonies  at  the  sight  of  so  useful  and  innocent  a  thing 
as  water.  The  whole  assembly  was  surprised,  when,  instead  of 
paying  my  devotions  to  the  deity  whom  they  all  adored,  they  saw 
me  address  myself  to  the  phantom. 

"  Oh  Poverty  !  (said  I)  my  first  petition  to  thee  is,  that  thou 
wouldst  never  appear  to  me  hereafter  ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant 
me  this,  that  thou  wouldst  not  bear  a  form  more  terrible  than 
that  in  which  thou  appearest  to  me  at  present.  Let  not  thy 
threats  and  menaces  betray  me  to  any  thing  that  is  ungrateful 
or  unjust.  Let  me  not  shut  my  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  needy. 
Let  me  not  forget  the  person  that  has  deserved  well  of  me.  Let 
me  not,  for  any  fear  of  thee,  desert  my  friend,  my  principles,  or 
my  honour.  If  Wealth  is  to  visit  me,  and  to  come  with  her 
usual  attendants.  Vanity  and  Avarice,  do  thou.  Oh  Poverty! 
tiasten  to  my  rescue ;  but  bring  along  with  thee  the  two  sisterSi 
in  whose  company  thou  art  always  cheerful.  Liberty  and  In 
nocence. 

The  conclusion  of  ihU  vinon  must  he  deferred  l<  another  opportunity. 
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No.  131.    THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1709. 

Scelas  estJngalarefolernDm, 
£t  dare  Campano  toxica  sffiva  mero. — ^Mabt. 

Sheer-Lane^  February  8. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  certain  fraternity  of  chymical  opera* 
tors,  who  work  under  ground  in  holes,  caverns,  and  dark  retire 
ments,  to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  eyes  and  observation 
of  mankind.'  These  subterranean  philosophers  are  daily  employed 
in  the  transmigration  of  liquors,  and,  by  the  power  of  medical 
drugs  and  incantations,  raising  under  the  streets  of  London,  the 
choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  France.  They  can 
squeeze  Bourdeaux  out  of  a  sloe,  and  draw  Champagne  firom  an 
apple.     Virgil,  in  that  remarkable  prophecy, 

Incultisque  rubens  pendebit  Sentibus  Uva. 
"  The  ripening  grape  shall  hang  on  every  thorn." 

seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art,  which  can  turn  a  plantation  cf 
northern  hedges  into  a  vineyard.  These  adepts  are  known 
among  one  another  by  the  name  of  wine-brewers,  and  I  am  afraid 
do  great  injury,  not  only  to  her  majesty's  customs,  but  to  the 
bodies  of  many  of  her  good  subjects. 

Having  received  sundry  complaints  against  these  invisible 
workmen,  I  ordered  the  proper  officer  of  my  court  to  ferret  them 
out  of  their  respective  caves,  and  bring  them  before  me,  which 
was  yesterday  executed  accordingly. 

The  person  who  appeared  against  them  was  a  merchant,  who 
had  by  him  a  great  magazine  of  wines  that  he  had  laid  in  before 
the  war :  but  these  gentlemen  (as  he  said)  had  so  vitiated  the  na 
tion's  palate,  that  no  man  could  believe  his  to  be  French,  because 
it  did  not  taste  like  what  they  sold  for  such.  As  a  man  never 
pleads  better  than  where  his  own  personal  interest  is  concerned, 
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be  exhibited  to  the  court  with  great  eloquence,  That  this  new 
corporation  of  druggists  had  inflamed  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
puzzled  the  college  of  physicians  with  diseases,  for  which  they 
neither  knew  a  name  nor  cure.  He  accused  some  of  giving  all  their 
customers  cholics  and  megrims ;  and  mentioned  one  who  had 
boasted,  he  had  a  tun  of  claret  by  him,  thai  in  a  fortnight's  time 
frfaould  give  the  gout  to  a  dozen  of  the  healthfullest  men  in  the  eity, 
pr  )yided  that  their  conatitutions  were  prepared  for  it  by  wealth 
and  idleness*  He  then  enlarged,  with  a  great  show  of  reason,  upon 
the  prejudice  which  these  mixtures  and  compositions  had  done  to 
the  brains  of  the  English  nation ;  as  is  too  yisible  (said  he)  from 
many  late  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  sermons,  as  well  as  from  the 
ordinary  conversations  of  the  youth  of  this  age.  He  then  quoted 
an  ingenious  person,  who  would  undertake  to  know  by  a  man's  writ- 
ings, the  wine  he  most  delighted  in  ;  and  on  that  occasion  named 
a  certain  satirist,  whom  he  had  discovered  to  be  the  author  of 
a  lampoon,  by  a  manifest  taste  of  the  sloe,  which  showed  itself 
in  it  by  much  roughness,  and  little  spirit. 

In  the  last  place,  he  ascribed  to  the  unnatural  tumults  and 
fermentations,  which  these  mixtures  raise  in  our  blood,  the  divi- 
i»ions,  heats,  and  animosities,  that  reign  among  us ;  and  in  partic- 
ular, asserted  most  of  the  modern  enthusiasms  and  agitations  to 
be  nothing  else  but  the  effects  of  adulterated  port. 

The  counsel  for  the  brewers  had  a  face  so  extremely  inflamed 
and  illuminated  with  carbuncles,  that  I  did  not  wonder  to  see  him 
an  advocate  for  these  sophistications.  His  rhetoric  was  likewise 
such  as  I  should  have  expected  from  the  common  draught,  which 
I  found  he  often  drank  to  a  great  excess.  Indeed,  I  was  so  sur- 
prised at  his  figure  and  parts,  that  I  ordered  him  to  give  me  a 
taste  of  his  usual  liquor ;  which  I  had  no  sooner  drank,  but  I  found 
a  pimple  rising  in  my  forehead ;  and  felt  such  a  sensible  decay  in 
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my  understaiiding,  that  I  would  not  proceed  in  the  trial  till  the 
fume  of  it  was  entirely  dissipated. 

This  notable  advocate  *had  little  to  say  in  the  defence  of  his 
clients,  but  that  thej  were  under  a  necessity  of  making  claret  if 
they  would  keep  open  their  doors,  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind 
to  love  every  thing  that  is  prohibited.  He  farther  pretended  to 
reason,  that  it  might  be  as  profitable  to  the  nation  to  make  French 
wine  as  French  hats ;  and  concluded  with  the  great  advantage 
that  this  had  already  brought  to  part  of  the  kingdom.  Upon 
which  he  imformed  the  court,  *  That  the  lands  in  Herefordshire 
were  raised  two  years  purchase  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.' 

When  I  had  sent  out  my  summons  to  these  people,  I  gave  at 
the  same  time  orders  to  each  of  them  to  bring  the  several  ingre- 
dients he  made  use  of  in  distinct  phials,  which  they  had  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  ranged  them  into  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  court. 
The  workmen  were  drawn  up  in  ranks  behind  them.  The  mer- 
chant informed  me,  that  in  one  row  of  phials  were  the  several 
colours  they  dealt  in,  and  in  the  other  the  tastes.  He  then  show- 
ed me  on  the  right  hand  one  who  went  by  the  name  of  Tom  Tin 
toret,  who  (as  he  told  me)  was  the  greatest  master  in  his  colour- 
ing of  any  vintner  in  London.  To  give  me  a  proof  of  his  art,  he 
took  a  glass  of  fair  water ;  and  by  the  infusion  of  three  drops  out 
of  one  of  his  phials,  converted  it  into  a  most  beautiful  pale  Bur- 
gundy. Two  more  of  the  same  kind  heightened  it  into  a  perfect 
Languedoc :  from  thence  it  passed  into  a  florid  Hermitage  :  and 
after  having  gone  through  two  or  three  other  ehanges,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  single  drop,  ended  in  a  very  deep  Pontac.  This  in- 
genious virtuoso,  seeing  me  very  much  surprised  at  his  art,  told 
me,  That  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  in  perfection, 
having  only  made  use  of  water  for  the  ground  work  of  his 
colouring:  but  that  if  I  were  to  see  an  operation  upon  li- 
\ai)TS  of  stronger  bodies,  the  art  would  appear  to  much  greatei 
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advantage.  He  added,  '  That  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  please 
my  curiosity  to  see  the  cyder  of  one  apple  take  only  a  Vermillion 
when  another,  with  a  less  quantity  of  'the  same  infusion,  would 
rise  into  a  dark  purple,  according  to  the  different  texture  of  parts 
in  the  liquor.'  He  informed  me  also, '  That  he  could  hit  the  dif- 
ferent  shades  and  degrees  of  red,  as  they  appear  in  the  pink  and 
the  rose,  the  clove  and  the  carnation,  as  he  had  Rhenish  or  Mo- 
selle,  Perry  or  White  Port,  to  work  in.' 

I  was  so  satisfied  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  virtuoso,  that 
after  having  advised  him  to  quit  so  dishonest  a  profession,  I  pro- 
mised him,  in  consideration  of  his  great  genius,  to  recommend 
him  as  a  partner  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  heaped  up  great 
riches,  and  is  a  scarlet  dyer. 

The  artists  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered  in  the  second  place 
to  make  some  experiments  of  their  skill  before  me :  upon  which 
the  famous  Harry  Sippet  stept  out,  and  asked  me,  '  What  I  would 
be  pleased  to  drink  ?'  At  the  same  time  he  filled  out  three  or 
four  white  liquors  in  a  glass,  and  told  me,  *  That  it  should  be  what 
I  pleased  to  call  for ;'  adding  very  learnedly,  *  That  the  liquor  be- 
fore him  was  as  the  naked  substance  or  first  matter  of  his  com- 
pound, to  which  he  and  his  friend,  who  stood  over  against  him, 
eould  give  what  accidents  or  form  they  pleased.'  Finding  him  so 
great  a  philosopher,  I  desired  he  would  convey  into  it  the  qualities 
and  essence  of  right  Bordeaux.  '  Coming,  coming,  sir,'  (said  he, 
with  the  air  of  a  drawer ;)  and  after  having  cast  his  eye  on  the 
several  tastes  and  flavours  that  stood  before  him,  he  took  up  a  lit- 
tle cruet  that  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  inky  juice,  and  pouring 
some  of  it  out  into  the  glass  of  white  wine,  presented  it  to  me, 
and  told  me,  *  This  was  the  wine  over  which  most  of  the  business 
of  the  last  term  had  been  dispatched.'  I  must  confess,  I  looked 
upon  that  sooty  drug  which  he  held  up  in  his  cruet,  as  the  quint 
essence  of  English  Bourdeaux,  and  therefore  desired  him  to  give 
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me  a  glass  of  it  by  itself,  which  he  did  with  great  unwillingness. 
I^My  cat  at  that  time  sat  by  me,  upon  the  elbow  of  my  chair ;  and  as 
I  did  not  care  for  making  the  experiment  upon  myself,  I  reached 
it  to  her  to  sip  of  it,  which  had  like  to  have  cost  her  her  life ;  for 
notwithstanding  it  flung  her  at  first  into  freakish  tricks,  quite  con 
trary  to  her  usual  gravity,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
fell  into  convulsions ;  and  had  it  not  been  a  creature  more  tena- 
cious of  life  than  any  other,  would  certainly  have  died  under  the 
operation.  J 

I  waEfso  incensed  by  the  tortures  of  my  innocent  domestic, 
and  the  unworthy  dealings  of  these  men,  that  I  told  them,  if  each 
of  them  had  as  many  lives  as  the  injured  creature  before  them, 
they  deserved  to  forfeit  them  for  the  pernicious  arts  which  they 
used  for  their  profit.  I  therefore  bid  them  look  upon  themselves 
as  no  better  than  a  kind  of  assassins  and  murderers  within  the 
law.  However,  since  they  had  dealt  so  clearly  with  me,  and 
laid  before  me  their  whole  practice,  I  dismissed  them  for  that 
time ;  with  a  particular  request.  That  they  would  not  poison  any 
df  my  friends  and  acquaintance^  and  take  to  some  honest  livelihood 
without  loss  of  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  resolved  hereafter  to  be  very  careful 
in  my  liquors,  and  have  agreed  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  army, 
upon  their  next  march,  to  secure  me  two  hogsheads  of  the  best 
stomach-wine  in  the  cellars  of  Versailles,  for  the  good  of  my  lu- 
mibrations,  ai  1  the  comfort  of  my  old  age. 
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Dum  tacent,  clamant— Tult. 

Bheer-Lane,  February  18. 
SiLEM:  E  is  sometimes  more  significant  and  sublime  than  the 
most  noble  and  expressive  eloquence,  and  is  on  many  oooasioos 
the  indication  of  a  great  mind.  Several  authors  have  treated  of 
silence  as  a  part  of  duty  and  discretion,  but  none  of  them  have 
considered  it  in  this  light.  Homer  compares  the  noise  and  clam- 
our of  the  Trojans  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  to  the  cackling 
of  cranes  when  they  invade  an  army  of  pigmies.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  makes  his  countrymen  and  favourites,  the  Greeks,  move 
forward  in  a  regular  determined  march,  and  in  the  depth  of 
silence.  I  find,  in  the  accounts  which  are  given  us  of  some  of 
the  more  Eastern  nations,  where  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  by 
their  constitutions  and  climates  to  higher  strains  of  thought,  and 
more  elevated  raptures  than  what  we  feel  in  the  Northern  regions 
of  the  world,  that  silence  is  a  religious  exercise  among  them.  For 
when  their  public  devotions  are  in  the  greatest  fervour,  and  their 
hearts  lifted  up  as  high  as  words  can  raise  them,  there  are  certain 
suspensions  of  sound  luid  motion  for  a  time,  in  which  the  mind 
is  left  to  itself,  and  supposed  to  swell  with  such  secret  concep- 
tions as  are  too  big  for  utterance.  I  have  myself  been  wonder- 
fully delighted  with  a  master-piece  of  music,  when  in  the  very 
tumult  and  ferment  of  their  harmony,  all  the  voices  and  instra- 
iiients  have  stopped  short  on  a  sudden,  and  after  a  little  pause 
recovered  themselves  again  as  it  were,  and  renewed  the  concert 
in  all  its  parts.  Methoughts  this  short  interval  of  silence  has 
had  more  music  in  it  than  any  the  same  space,  of  time  before  or 
after  it.  There  are  two  instances  of  silence  in  the  two  greatest 
poets  that  ever  wrote,  which  have  something  in  them  as  sublime 
as  any  of  the  speeches  in  their  whole  works.     The  first  is  that  of 
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jftX,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses,  who  had 
been  the  rival  of  this  great  man  in  his  life,  as  well  as  the  occasion 
of  his  death,  upon  meeting  his  shade  in  the  regions  of  departed 
beroes,  makes  his  submission  to  him  with  an  humility  next  to 
adoration,  which  the  other  passes  over  with  dumb  sullen  majesty, 
and  such  a  silence,  as  (to  use  the  words  of  Longinus,)  had  more 
greatness  in  it  than  any  thing  he  could  have  spoken. 

The  next  instance  I  shall  mention  is  in  Virgil,  where  the  poet, 
doubtless,  imitates  this  silence  of  Ajax  in  that  of  Dido ;  though 
I  do  not  know  that  any  of  his  commentators  have  taken  notice  of 
it.  ^neas,  finding,  among  the  shades  of  despairing  lovers,  the 
ghost  of  her  who  had  lately  died  for  him,  with  the  wound  still 
fresh  upon  her,  addresses  himself  to  her  with  expanded  arms, 
floods  of  tears,  and  the  most  passionate  professions  of  his  own 
innocence  as  to  what  had  happened ;  all  which  Dido  receives  with 
the  dignity  and  disdain  of  a  resenting  lover,  and  an  injured 
queen ;  and  is  so  far  from  vouchsafing  him  an  answer,  that  she 
does  not  give  him  a  single  look.  The  poet  represents  her  as 
turning  away  her  face  from  him  whQe  he  spoke  to  her ;  and  after 
having  kept  her  eyes  for  some  time  upon  the  ground,  as  one  that 
heard  and  contemned  his  protestations,  flying  from  him  into  the 
grove  of  myrtle,  and  into  the  arms  of  another,  whose  fidelity  had 
deserved  her  love, 

I  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  tragedy  have  been  very 
defective  in  this  particular,  and  that  they  might  have  given  great- 
er beauty  to  their  works,  by  certain  stops  and  pauses  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  such  passions,  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  express.  There  is  something  like  this  in  the  last  act  of 
Venice  Preserved,  where  Pierre  is  brought  to  an  infamous  execu- 
tion, and  begs  of  his  friend,  as  a  reparation  for  past  injaries,  and 
the  only  favour  he  could  do  him,  to  rescue  him  from  the  ignominy 
of  the  wheel,  by  stabbing  him.     As  he  is  going  to  make  thi« 
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dreadful  request,  he  is  not  able  to  commuiiicate  it,  but  withdraws 
his  face  from  bis  firieud's  ear,  and  bursts  into  tears.  The  melan- 
choly silence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  continues  till  he  has  re- 
covered himself  enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises 
in  the  spectators  a  grief  that  is  inexpressible,  and  an  idea  of  such 
a  complicated  distress  in  the  actor  as  words  cannot  utter.  It 
would  look  as  ridiculous  to  many  readers  to  give  rules  and  direc- 
tions for  proper  silences,  as  for  *  penning  a  whisper :'  but  it  is 
certain,  that  in  the  extremity  of  most  passions,  particularly  sur- 
prise, admiration,  astonishment,  nay,  rage  itself,  there  is  nothing 
more  graceful  than  to  see  the  play  stand  for  a  few  moments,  and 
the  audience  fixed  in  an  agreeable  suspense  during  the  silence  of 
i  skilful  actor. 

But  silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an  advantage,  as 
when  it  is  made  the  reply  to  calumny  and  defamation,  provided 
chat  we  give  no  just  occasion  for  thr.in.  We  might  produce  an 
example  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  one  in  whom  it  appeared  in  all 
its  majesty,  and  one  whose  silence,  as  well  as  his  person,  was  alto- 
gether divine.  When  one  considers  this  subject  only  in  its  sub- 
limity, this  great  instance  could  not  but  occur  to  me  ;  and  sinou 
I  only  make  use  of  it  to  show  the  highest  example  of  it,  I  hope 
I  do  not  offend  in  it.  To  forbear  replying  to  an  unjust  reproach, 
and  overlook  it  with  a  generous,  or  (if  possible)  with  an  entire 
neglect  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of  a  great  mind. 
And  I  must  confess,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  behaviour  of  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  I  do  not  so  much  admire  them 
that  they  deserve  the  praise  of  the  whole  age  they  lived  in,  as 
because  they  contemned  the  envy  and  detraction  of  it. 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  worth,  who  suffers  under 
so  ill  a  treatment,  is  to  lie  by  for  some  time  in  silence  and  obscuri- 
ty, till  the  prejudice  of  the  times  be  over,  and  his  reputation 
cleared.     I  have  often  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  a 
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legacy  of  the  famotis  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  geniiuMMi 
that  our  own  or  any  country  has  produced:  after  haying  be- 
queathed his  soul,  body,  and  estate,  in  the  usual  form,  he  adds 
*'  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my 
countrymen,  after  some  time  be  passed  over.'' 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  this  philosophy  to  others, 
1  must  confess,  I  am  so  poor  a  proficient  in  it  myself,  that  if  in 
the  course  of  my  lucubrations  it  happens,  as  it  has  done  more 
than  once,  that  my  paper  is  duller  than  in  conscience  it  ought  to 
be,  I  think  the  time  an  age  till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
out  another,  and  growing  famous  again  for  two  days. 

I  must  not  close  my  discourse  upon  silence,  without  inform- 
ing my  reader,  that  I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
aposiopesis  called  an  Et  ccUera,  it  being  a  figure  much  used  by 
some  learned  authors,  and  particularly  by  the  great  Littleton, 
who,  as  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  observes,  had  a  most 
admirable  talent  at  an  Sfc, 
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Pennittes  Ipds  expendere  nmnlofbiifl,  quM 
Gonveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  noetris. 
Nam  pro  jaonndis  aptisslms  queque  dabant  DU. 
Charior  est  lllls  bomo,  qnam  sibi    Nos  aDimoram 
Impalsa  et  ooeca  magnaqne  cnpidlne  dnoti 
Goi\Juginm  petinraa,  partamqae  nzoriB;  at  lIIJs 
Notum,  qui  pueri,  qaallaqae  ftitare  sit  nzor.       Jut 

From  my  own  Apartment,  March  16. 
Among  the  various  sets  of  correspondents  who  apply  to  me 
for  advice,  and  send  up  their  cases  from  all  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain«  there  are  none  who  are  more  importunate  with  me,  and  whom 

r  am  more  inclined  to  answer,  than  the  Complainers.     One  cf 
VOL.  iv. — 7 
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thezd  dates  Lis  letter  to  me  from  the  banks  of  a  purling  stream, 
wfatere  he  used  to  ruminate  in  solitude  upon  the  divine  Clarissa, 
and  where  he  is  now  looking  about  for  a  convenient  leap,  which 
he  tells  me  he  is  resolved  to  take,  unless  I  support  him  under 
the  loss  of  that  charming  perjured  woman.  Poor  Lavinia  presses 
as  much  for  consolation  on  the  other  side,  and  is  reduced  to  such 
an  extremity  of  despair  by  the  inconstancy  of  Philander,  that 
she  tells  me  she  writes  her  letter  with  her  pen  in  one  hand,  and 
her  garter  in  the  other.  A  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Norfolk  is  almost  out  of  his  wits  upon  account  of  a  greyhound, 
that,  after  having  been  his  inseparable  companion  for  ten  years, 
is  at  last  run  mad.  Another  (who  I  believe  is  serious,)  com- 
plains to  me.  in  a  very  moving  manner,  of  the  loss  of  a  wife ; 
and  another,  in  terms  still  more  moving,  of  a  purse  of  money 
that  was  taken  from  him  on  Bagshot  Heath,  and  which,  he  tells 
me,  would  not  have  troubled  him  if  he  had  given  it  to  the  poor. 
In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  calamity  in  human  life  that  has  not 
produced  me  a  letter. 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to  consider,  how  men  are  able  to  raise 
affliction  to  themselves  out  of  every  thing.  Lands  and  houses, 
sheep  and  oxen,  can  convey  happiness  and  misery  into  the  hearts 
of  reasonable  creatures.  Nay,  I.  have  known  a  muff,  a  scarf,  or 
a  tippet,  become  a  solid  blessing  or  misfortune.  A  lap-dog  has 
broke  the  hearts  of  thousands.  Flavia,  who  had  buried  five 
children,  and  two  husbands,  was  never  able  to  get  over  the  loss 
of  her  parrot.  How  often  has  a  divine  creature  been  thrown 
into  a  fit,  by  a  neglect  at  a  ball,  or  an  assembly  ?  Mopsa  has 
kept  her  chamber  ever  since  the  last  masquerade,  and  is  in  greater 
danger  of  her  life  upon  being  left  out  of  it,  than  Clarinda  from 
the  violent  cold  which  she  caught  at  it.  Nor  are  these  dear 
creatures  the  only  sufferers  by  such  imaginary  calamities  ;  many 
Ml  author  has  been  dejected  at  the  censure  of  one  whom  he  ever 
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looked  upou  as  an  ideot;  and  many  a  hero  cast  into  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  because  the  rabble  have  not  hooted  at  him  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets.  Theron  places  all  his  happiness  in 
a  running  horse,  Suffenus  in  a  gilded  chariot,  Fnlvius  in  a  blue 
string,  and  Plorio  in  a  tulip-root.  It  would  be  endless  to  enume- 
rate the  many  fantastical  afflictions  that  disturb  mankind ;  but 
as  a  misery  is  not  to  be  measured  from  the  nature  of  the  evil, 
but  from  the  temper  of  the  sufferer,  I  shall  present  my  readers, 
who  are  unhappy  either  in  reality  or  imagination,  with  an  alle- 
gory, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  father  and  prince  of 
poets. 

As  I  was  sitting  after  dinner  in  my  elbow  chair,  I  took  up 
Homer,  and  dipped  into  that  famous  speech  of  Achilles  to  Priam, 
in  which  he  tells  him,  that  Jupiter  has  by  him  two  great  vessels 
the  one  filled  with  blessings,  and  the  other  with  misfortunes ;  out 
of  which  he  mingles  a  composition  for  every  man  that  comes  into 
the  world.  This  passage  so  exceedingly  pleased  me,  that  as  I 
fell  insensibly  into  my  afternoon's  slumber,  it  wrought  my  imagi- 
nation into  the  following  dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  hands  the  government  of  the 
world,  the  several  parts  of  nature,  with  the  presiding  deities,  did 
homage  to  him.  One  presented  him  with  a  mountain  of  winds, 
another  with  a  magazine  of  hail,  and  a  third  with  a  pile  of  thun- 
der-bolts. The  stars  offered  up  their  influences,  the.  ocean  gave 
in  his  trident,  the  earth  her  fruits,  and  the  sun  his  seasons. 
xYmong  the  several  deities  who  came  to  make  their  court  on  this 
occasion,  the  Destinies  advanced  with  two  great  tuns  carried  "be- 
fore them,  one  of  which  they  fixed  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter 
as  he  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  the  other  on  his  left.  The  first 
was  filled  with  all  the  blessings,  and  the  other  with  all  the  calam- 
ities of  human  'ife.  Jupiter,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
finding  the  woriq  nncb  more  innocent  than  it  is  in  this  iron  age^ 
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poured  rery  plentifully  out  of  the  tun  that  stood  at  his  right 
hand ;  but  as  mankind  degenerated,  and  became  unworthy  of  his 
blessings,  he  set  abroach  the  other  vessel,  that  filled  the  world 
with  pain  and  poverty,  battles  and  distempers,  jealousy  and  falser 
hood,  intoxicating  pleasures  and  untimely  deaths. 

He  was  at  length  so  very  much  incensed  at  the  great  depra- 
vation of  human  nature,  and  the  repeated  provocations  which  he 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  that  having  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  species,  except  Deucalion  and  Fyrrha,  he  com- 
manded the  destinies  to  gather  up  the  blessings  which  he  had 
thrown  away  upon  the  sons  of  men,  and  lay  them  up  till  the 
world  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  virtuous  and  deserving  race 

of  mortals. 

The  three  sisters  immediately  repaired  to  the  earth,  in  search 

of  the  several  blessings  that  had  been  scattered  on  it ;  but  found 
the  task  which  was  enjoined  them,  to  be  much  more  difficult  than 
they  had  imagined.  The  first  places  they  resorted  to,  as  the  most 
likely  to  succeed  in,  were  cities,  palaces,  and  courts ;  but  instead 
of  meeting  with  what  they  looked  for  here,  they  found  nothing 
but  envy,  repining,  uneasiness,  and  the  like  bitter  ingredients  of 
the  left-hand  vessel.  Whereas,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  dis- 
covered content,  cheerfulness,  health,  innocence,  and  other  the 
most  substantial  blessings  of  life,  in  cottages,  shades,  and  solitudes. 
There  was  another  circumstance  no  less  unexpected  than  the 
former,  and  which  gave  them  very  great  perplexity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  which  Jupiter  had  committed  to  them.  They 
observed,  that  several  blessings  had  degenerated  into  calamities, 
ftnd  that  several  calamities  had  improved  into  blessings,  accord- 
ing as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  wise  or  foolish  men.  They 
often  found  power  with  so  much  insolence  and  impatience  cleav- 
ing to  it,  that  it  became  a  misfortune  to  the  person  on  whom  it 
was  conferred.     Youth  had  often  distemp^s  growing  about  it 
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worse  than  the  infirmities  of  old  age :  wealth  was  often  united  to 
such  a  sordid  avarice,  as  made  it  the  most  uncomfortahle  and 
painful  kind  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  foimd  pain 
made  glorious  by  fortitude,  poverty  lost  in  content,  deformity 
beautified  with  virtue.  In  a  word,  the  blessings  were  often  like 
good  fruits  planted  in  a  bad  soil,  that  by  degrees  fall  off  from 
their  natural  relish,  into  tastes  altogether  insipid  or  unwholesome ; 
and  the  calamities,  like  harsh  fruits,  cultivated  in  a  good  soil,  and 
enriched  by  proper  grafts  and  inoculations,  till  they  swell  with 
generous  and  delightful  juices. 

There  was  still  a  third  circumstance  that  occasioned  as  great 
a  surprise  to  the  three  sisters  as  either  of  the  foregoing,  when 
they  discovered  several  .blessings  and  calamities  which  had  never 
been  in  either  of  the  tuns  that  stood  by  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  and 
were  nevertheless  as  great  occasions  of  happiness  or  misery  as 
any  there.  These  were  that  spurious  crop  of  blessings  and  ca- 
lamities which  were  never  sown  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  but 
grow  of  themselves  out  of  the  fancies  and  dispositions  of  human 
creatures.  Such  are  dress,  titles,  place,  equipage,  false  shame, 
and  groundless  fear,  with  the  like  vain  imaginations  that  shoot  up 
in  trifiing,  weak,  and  irresolute  minds. 

The  destinies  finding  themselves  in  so  great  a  perplexity,  con- 
cluded, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  execute  the  com- 
mands that  had  been  given  them  according  to  their  first  intention } 
for  which  reason  they  agreed  to  throw  all  the  blessings  and 
calamities  together  in  one  large  vessel,  and  in  that  manner  offer 
tliem  up  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter. 

This  was  performed  accordingly,  the  eldest  sister  presenting 
herself  before  the  vessel,  and  introducing  it  with  an  apology  for 
what  they  had  done. 

^  0  Jupiter  I  (says  she)  we  have  gathered  together  all  the 
good  and  evil,  the  eomforts  and  distresses  of  human  ufe,  whiob 
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we  thus  present  before  thee  in  one  promisouous  heap.  We  be- 
seech thee  that  thou  thyself  wilt  sort  them  out  for  the  future,  as 
in  thy  wisdom  thou  shalt  think  fit.  For  we  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  none  beside  thee  that  can  judge  what  will  occasion  grief 
•or  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  human  creature,  and  what  will  prove  a 
blessing  or  a  calamity  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.' 
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^Ut  ameris  amabilis  asto. — Ovnt. 

Ftma  my  man  Apartment^  March  18. 

Heading  is  to  the  mind,  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.  As  by 
the  one,  health  is  preserved,  strengthened,  and  invigorated ;  by 
the  other,  virtue  (which  is  the  health  of  the  mind)  is  kept  alive, 
cherished,  and  confirmed.  But  as  exercise  becomes  tedious  and 
painful  when  we  make  use  of  it  only  as  the  means  of  health,  so 
reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneasy  and  burthensome,  when  we  apply 
ourselves  to  it  only  for  our  improvement  in  virtue.  For  this 
reason,  the  virtue  which  we  gather  from  a  fable,  or  an  allegory, 
is  like  the  health  we  get  by  hunting ;  as  we  are  engaged  in  an 
agreeable  pursuit  that  draws  us  on  with  pleasure,  and  makes  us 
insensible  of  the  fatigues  that  accompany  it. 

After  this  preface,  I  shall  set  down  a  very  beautiful  allego- 
rical fable  of  the  great  poet  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper, 
and  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  aside  when  one  is  engaged  in 
the  reading  of  him :  and  this  I  particularly  design  for  the  use  of 
several  of  my  fair  correspondents,  who  in  their  letters  have  com- 
plained to  me,  that  they  have  lost  the  affections  of  their  husbands, 
and  desire  my  advice  how  to  recover  them. 

Juno,  says  Homer,  seeing  her  Jupiter  seated  on  the  top  of 
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Mount  Ida,  and  knowing  that  be  conceived  an  aversion  to  her^ 
began  to  study  bow  sbe  should  regain  bis  affections,  and  make 
herself  amiable  to  him.     With  this  thought  sbe  immediately  re 
tired  into  her  chamber,  where  she  bathed  herself  in  ambrosia, 
which  gave  her  person  all  its  beauty,  and  diffused  so  divine  an 

• 

odour,  as  refreshed  all  nature,  and  sweetened  both  heaven  and 
earth.  She  let  her  immortal  tresses  flow  in  the  most. graceful 
manner,  and  took  a  particular  care  to  dress  herself  in  several 
ornaments,  which  the  poet  describes  at  length,  and  which  the  god- 
dess chose  out  as  the  most  proper  to  set  off  her  person  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  the  next  place,  sbe  made  a  visit  to  Venus, 
the  deity  who  presides  over  love,  and  begged  of  her,  as  a  particu- 
lar favour,  that  she  would  lend  her  for  a  while  those  charms  witli 
which  she  subdued  the  hearts  both  of  gods  and  men.  For,  says 
the  goddess,  I  would  make  use  of  them  to  reconcile  the  two  dei- 
ties, who  took  care  of  me  in  my  infancy,  and  who,  at  present,  arc 
at  so  great  a  variance,  that  they  are  estranged  from  each  other's 
bed.  Venus  was  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  obliging  so  great  a 
goddess,  and  therefore  made  her  a  present  of  the  cestus  which 
she  used  to  wear  about  her  own  waist,  with  advice  to  hide  it  in 
her  bosom,  till  she  had  accomplished  her  intention.  This  cestas 
was  a  fine  party-coloured  girdle,  which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all 
the  attractions  of  the  sex  wrought  into  it.  The  four  principal 
figures  in  the  embroidery  were  love,  desire,  fondness  of  speech, 
and  conversation,  filled  with  that  sweetness  and  complacency 
which,  says  the  poet,  insensibly  steal  away  the  hearts  oi  the 
wisest  men. 

Juno,  after  having  made  these  necessary  preparations,  came 
as  by  accident  into  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  as  much  inflamed  with  her  beauty,  as  when  he  first  stole  to 
her  embraces  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Juno,  to 
cover  her  real  thoughts,  told  him,  as  she  had  told  Venus,  that  she 
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was  going  lo  make  a  visit  to  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  He  prevailed 
upon  her  to  stay  with  him,  protesting  to  her,  that  she  appeared 
more  amiable  in  his  eye,  than  ever  any  mortal,  goddess,  or  even 
herself,  had  appeared  to  him  till  that  day.  The  poet  then  repre- 
sents him  in  so  great  an  ardour,  that  (without  going  up  to  the 
house  which  had  been  built  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  according 
to  Juno  A  direction)  he  threw  a  golden  cloud  over  their  heads  as 
they  sat  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Ida,  while  the  earth  beneath 
them  sprung  up  in  lotuses,  saffrons,  hyacinths,  and  a  bed  of  the 
softest  flowers  for  their  repose. 

This  close  translation  of  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Homer, 
may  suggest  abundance  of  instruction  to  a  woman  who  has  a 
mind  to  preserve  or  recal  the  affection  of  her  husband.  The 
care  of  the  person,  and  the  dress,  with  the  particular  blandish- 
ments woven  in  the  cestus,  are  so  plainly  recommended  by  this 
fable,  and  so  indispensably  necessary  in  every  female  who  desires 
to  please,  that  they  need  no  further  explanation.  The  discretion 
likewise  in  covering  all  matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  knowledge 
of  others,  is  taught  in  the  pretended  visit  to  Tethys,  in  the  speech 
where  Juno  addresses  herself  to  Venus ;  as  the  chaste  and  pru* 
dent  management  of  a  wife's  charms  is  intimated  by  the  same 
pretence  for  her  appearing  before  Jupiter,  and  by  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  cestus  in  her  bosom. 

I  shall  leave  this  tale  to  the  consideration  of  such  good  house- 
wives who  are  never  well  dressed  but  when  they  are  abroad,  and 
think  it  necessary  to  appear  more  agreeable  to  all  men  living 
than  their  husbands :  as  also  to  those  prudent  ladies,  who,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  over-fond,  entertain  their  husbands 
with  indifFerence,  aversion  sullen  silence,  or  exasperating  Ian 
guage 
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8heer-Lane,  March  17, 

I^Upon  my  coming  home  last  night,  I  found  a  very  handsome 
present  of  wine  left  for  me,  as  a  taste  of  216  hogsheads  which 
are  to  be  put  to  sale  at  20/.  a  hogshead,  at  Garraway^s  Cofifee- 
house,  in  Exchange- Alley,  on  the  22d  instant,  at  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  to  be  tasted  in  Major  Long's  vaults  from  the  20th 
instant  till  the  time  of  sale.^  This  having  been  sent  to  me  with 
a  desire  that  I  would  give  my  judgment  upon  it,  I  immediately 
impannelled  a  jury  of  men  of  nice  palates  and  strong  heads,  who 
being  all  of  them  very  scrupulous,  and  unwilling  to  proceed  rash- 
ly in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  refused  to  bring  in  their 
verdict  till  three  in  the  morning ;  at  which  time  the  foreman  pro- 
nounced as  well  as  he  was  able,  Extra — a— ordinary  French 
claret.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  love  to  consult  my  pillow  in  all 
points  of  moment,  I  slept  upon  it  before  I  would  give  my  sen- 
tence, and  this  morning  confirmed  the  verdict. 

Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  wine,  I  must  give  notice  t(i 
my  correspondents  for  the  future,  who  shall  apply  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  that  as  I  shall  decide  nothing  unadvisedly  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  judgment  of  a  right  good 
liquor,  without  examining  at  least  three  dozen  bottles  of  it  J  I 
must  at  the  same  time  do  myself  the  justice  to  let  the  world  know 
that  I  have  resisted  great  temptations  in  this  kind ;  as  it  is  well 
known  to  a  butcher  in- Clare-Markei|  who  endeavored  to  corrupt 
me  with  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  marrow-bones.^  I  had  likewise  a 
bribe  sent  me  by  a  fishmonger,  consisting  of  a  collar  of  brawn, 
and  a  jole  of  salmon ;  but  not  finding  them  excellent  in  their 
kinds,  I  had  the  integrity  to  eat  them  both  up  without  speaking 
one  word  of  them.     However,  for  the  future,  I  shall  have  an  eye 

*  The  original  ed.  of  No.  145  of  the  Tatler  contains  an  advertieemect  of 
this  sale  of  claret. — G. 

«  V.  No.  162,  paragraph  1.— G. 
VOL.   IV. — 7* 
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to  the  diet  of  this  great  city,  and  will  recommend  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  food  to  them,  if  I  receive  these  proper  and  re- 
spectful notices  from  the  sellers,  that  it  may  not  be  said  hereafter, 
my  readers  were  better  taught  than  fed. 
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-Gnstas  elementa  per  omnia  qaerant, 


Nunqaam  animo  pretUs  obstantibua.— Jur. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  Mareh  20. 

Having  intimated  in  my  last  paper  that  I  design  to  take  un- 
der my  inspection  the  diet  of  this  great  city,  I  shall  begin  with  a 
very  earnest  and  serious  exhortation  to  all  my  well-disposed  read- 
ers, that  they  would  return  to  the  food  of  their  forefathers,  and 
reconcile  themselves  to  beef  and  mutton.^  This  was  the  diet 
which  bred  that  hardy  race  of  mortals,  who  won  the  fields  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt.  I  need  not  go  up  so  high  as  the  history 
of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  is  well  known  to  have  eaten  up  a 
dun  cow  of  his  own  killing.*  The  renowned  King  Arthur  is  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  the  first  who  ever  sat  down  to  a  whole 
roasted  ox  (which  was  certainly  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
gravy;)  and  it  is  further  added,  that  he  and  his  knights  sat  about 
it  at  his  round  table,  and  usually  consumed  it  to  the  very  bones 
before  they  would  enter  upon  ary  debate  of  moment.  The  Black 
Prince  was  a  professed  lover  of  the  brisket ;  not  to  mention  the 
history  of  the  sirloin,  or  the  institution  of  the  order  of  beef-cateis. 
which  are  all  so  many  evident  and  undeniable  marks  of  the  great 
respect  which  our  warlike  predecessors  have  paid  to  this  excellent 
food.     The  tables  of  the  ancient  gentry  of  this  nation  were  cov- 

«  V.  No.  162.  «  V.  Nichols's  note  ad  loc 
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ered  thrice  a  day  with  hot  roast  beef;  and  I  am  credit /y  inform- 
ed by  an  antiquary  who  has  searched  the  registers  in  which  the 
bills  of  fare  of  the  court  are  recorded,  that  instead  of  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  which  have,  pre  vailed  of  late  years,  the  maids 
of  honour  in  Queen  Elizabeth ^s  time  were  allowed  three  rumps 
of  beef  for  their  breakfast.     Mutton  has  likewise  been  in  great 
repute  among  our  valiant  countrymen,  but  was  formerly  observ- 
ed to  be  the  food  rather  of  men  of  nice  and  delicate  appetites, 
than  those  of  strong  and  robust  constitutions.     For  which  reason, 
even  to  this  day,  we  use  the  word  sheep-biter  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, as  we  do  a  beef- eater  in  a  respectful  and  honourable  sense. 
As  for  the  flesh  of  lamb,  veal,  chicken,  and  other  animals  under 
age,  they  were  the  invention  of  sickly  and  degenerate  palates,  ac- 
cording to  that  wholesome  remark  of  Daniel  the  historian,  who 
takes   notice,   that  in   all    taxes    upon   provisions,  during    the 
reigns  of  several  of  our  kings,  there  is  nothing  mentioned  besides 
the  flesh  of  such  fowl  and  cattle  as  were  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  and  were  mature  for  slaughter.     The  common  people  of 
this  kingdom  do  still  keep  up  the  taste  of  their  ancestors ;  and  it 
is  to   this  that  we   in  a  great    measure  owe  the  unparalleled 
victories  that  have  been  gained  in  this  reign :  for  I  would  desire 
my  reader  to  consider,  what  work  our  countrymen  would  have 
made  at  Blenheim  and  Kamillies,  if  they  had  been  fed  oi^  fricacies 
and  ragouts. 

For  this  reason  we  at  present  see  the  florid  complexion,  the 
strong  limb,  and  the  hale  constitution,  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
among  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  or  in  the  wild  gentry,  who  have 
been  educated  among  the  woods  and  mountains :  whereas  many 
great  families  are  insensibly  fallen  off  from  the  athletic  constitu- 
tion of  their  progenitors,  aud  are  dwindled  away  into  a  pale, 
sickly,  spindle-legged  generation  of  valetudinarians. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant  in  my  notion ;  but   I 
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must  confess,  I  am  apt  to  impute  the  dishonours  that  sometimeft 
happen  in  great  families  to  the  inflaming  kind  of  diet  which  is  so 
much  in  fashion.  Many  dishes  can  excite  desire  without  giving 
strength,  and  heat  the  body  without  nourishing  it :  as  physicians 
obserye,  that  the  poorest  and  most  dispirited  blood  is  most  sub- 
ject to  fevers.  I  look  upon  a  French  ragout  to  be  as  pernicious 
to  the  stomach  as  a  glass  of  spirits ;  and  when  I  have  seen  a 
young  lady  swallow  all  the  instigations  of  high  soups,  seasoned 
sauces,  and  forced  meats,  I  have  wondered  at  the  despair  or  tedious 
sighing  of  her  lovers. 

The  rules  among  these  false  delicates,  are  to  be  as  contradic- 
Wy  as  they  can  be  to  nature. 
dr        Without,  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat  for  appetite, 
V       and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but  to  excite  it. 

I    They  admit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  its  natural  form,  or 
without  some  disguise. 

They  are  are  to  eat  every  thing  before  it  comes  in  season,  and 
to  leate  it  off  as  soon  as  it  is  good  to  be  eaten. 

They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  ordi- 
nary palates ;  and  nothing  is  to  gratify  their  senses,  but  what 
would  offen  J  those  of  their  inferiors. 

I  remember  I  was  last  summer  invited  to  a  friend^s  house, 
who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  French  cookery,  and  (as  the  phrase 
is)  'eats  well.*  At  our  sitting  down,  I  found  the  table  covered 
with  a  great  variety  of  unknown  dishes.  I  was  mightily  at  a  loss 
to  learn  what  they  were,  and  therefore  did  not  know  where  to 
help  myself  That  which  stood  before  me  I  took  to  be  a  roast- 
ed porcupine,  however,  did  not  care  for  asking  questions ;  and 
have  since  been  informed,  that  it  was  only  a  larded  turkey.  I 
afterwards  passed  my  eye  over  several  hashes,  which  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  to  this  day ;  and  hearingthat  they  were  deli- 
oacies,  tlid  not  think  fit  to  meddle  with  themTx 
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Among  other  dainties,  I  saw  something  like  a  pheasant,  and 
therefore  desired  to  be  helped  to  a  wing  of  it,  but  to  my  great 
»  surprise,  my  friend  told  me  it  was  a  rabbit,  which  is  a  sort  of 

meat  F  never  cared  for.  At  last  I  discovered,  with  some  joy,  a  pig 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  begged  a  gentleman  that  was 
near  it  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon  which  the  gentleman  of  the 
house  said,  with  great  civility,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  pig, 
for  it  was  whipped  to  death.  I  must  confess,  I  heard  him  with 
horror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  animal  that  had  died  such  a  tra- 
gical death :  I  was  now  in  great  hunger  and  confusion,  when,  me* 
thought,  I  smelled  the  agreeable  savour  of  roast-beef,  but  could 
not  tell  from  which  dish  it  arose,  though  I  did  not  question  but 
it  lay  disguised  in  one  of  them.  Upon  turning  my  head,  I  saw  a 
noble  sirloin  on  the  side- table,  smoking  in  the  most  delicious 
manner.  I  had  recourse  to  it  more  than  once,  and  could  not  see, 
without  some  indignation,  that  substantial  English  dish  ban- 
ished in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  to  make  way  for  French  kick- 
shaws. 

The  desert  was  brought  up  at  last,  which,  in  truth,  was  as 
extraordinary  as  any  thing  that  had  come  before  it.  The  whole, 
when  ranged  in  its  proper  order,  looked  like  a  very  beautiful 
winter-piece.  There  were  several  pyramids  of  candied  sweet- 
meats, that  hung  like  icicles,  with  fruits  scattered  up  and  down, 
and  hid  in  an  artificial  kind  of  frost.  At  the  same  time,  there 
were  great  quantities  of  cream  beaten  up  into  a  snow,  and  near 
them  little  plates  of  sugar-plumbs,  disposed  like  so  many  heaps 
of  hail-stones,  with  a  multitude  of  congelations  in  jellies  of  vari- 
ous colours.  I  was  indeed  so  pleased  with  the  several  objects 
which  lay  before  me,  that  I  did  not  care  for  displacing  any  of 
them,  and  was  half  angry  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  for 
the  sake  of  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  or  a  sugar-plumb,  would  spoil 
00  pleasing  a  picture.     Indeed,  I  could  not  but  smile  to  see 
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deveral  of  them  cooling  their  mouths  with  lumps  of  ice,  which 
they  had  just  before  been  burning  with  salts  and  peppers. 

As  soon  as  this  show  was  over  I  took  my  leave,  that  I  might 
finish  my  dinner  at  my  own  house  :  for  as  I  in  every  thing  love 
what  is  simple  and  natural,  so  particularly  in  my  food ;  two  plain 
dishes,  with  two  or  three  good-natured,  cheerful,  ingenious 
friends,  would  make  me  more  pleased  and  vain,  than  all  that 
pomp  and  luxury  can  bestow.  For  it  is  my  maxim,  '  That  he 
keeps  the  greatest  table,  who  has  the .  most  valuable  company 
at  it.' 
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Dli,  qnibns  Iinperinm  est  animarum,  umbraeque  silentes, 
Et  Ghaoe,  et  Phlegetbon,  loca  noote  silentis  lat«, 
Bit  tnibi  fes  audita  loq  i,  sit  nuinlne  vestro 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  callgine  mersas. — ViRO. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment^  March  29. 

A  MAN  who  confines  his  speculations  to  the  time  present,  has 
but  a  very  narrow  province  to  employ  his  thoughts  in.  For  this 
reason,  persons  of  studious  and  contemplative  natures  often  en- 
tertain themselves  with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes 
and  conjectures  upon  futurity.  For  my  own  part,  I  love  to 
range  through  that  half  of  eternity  which  is  still  to  come,  rather 
than  look  on  that  which  is  already  run  out ;  because  I  know  I 
have  a  real  share  and  interest  in  the  one,  whereas  all  that  was 
transacted  in  the  other  can  be  only  matter  of  curiosity  to  me. 

Upon  this  account,  I  have  been  always  very  much  delighted 
;7ith  meditating  on  the  soul's  immortality,  and  in  reading  the 
jeveral  notions "  which    the   wisest   of  men,  both   ancient   and 

*■  In  reading  the  several  notirms.  We  do  not  read  notianSy  but  the  bfy,ki 
which  contain  them.  The  proper  word  is — **  observing ^  covt-miplating/  of 
tome  such  participle,  expressing  an  act  of  the  mind  upon  its  ideas. 
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modem,  have  entertained  on  that  suhject.  Waat  the  opinions  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  have  been,  I  have  several  times  hinted 
at,  and  shall  give  an  account  of  them  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
sion requires.  It  may  likewise  be  worth  while  to  consider,  what 
men  of  the  most  exalted  genius,  and  elevated  imagination,  have 
thought  of  this  matter.  Among  these,  Homer  stands  up  as  a 
prodigy  of  mankind,  that  looks  down  upon  the  rest  of  human 
creatures  as  a  species  beneath  him.  Since  he  is  the  most  ancient 
heathen  author,  we  may  guess  from  his  relation,  what  were  the 
common  opinions  in  his  time  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death. 

Ulysses,  he  tells  us,  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  in  order  to  consult  Tiresias  how  he  should  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
The  poet  scarce  introduces  a  single  person,  who  doth  not  suggest 
some  useful  precept  to  his  reader,  and  designs  *  his  description 
of  the  dead  for  the  amendment  of  the  living. 

Ulysses,  after  having  made  a  very  plenteous  sacrifice,  sat  him 
down  by  the  pool  of  Holy  Blood,  which  attracted  a  prodigious 
assembly  of  ghosts  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  that  hovered  about 
the  hero,  and  feasted  upon  the  steams  of  his  oblation.  The  first 
he  knew,  was  the  shade  of  Elpenor,  who,  to  show  the  activity  of 
a  spirit  above  that  of  body,  is  represented  as  arrived  there  long 
before  Ulysses,  notwithstanding  the  winds  and  seas  had  con- 
tributed all  their  force  to  hasten  his  voyage  thither.  This  El- 
penor, to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  detestation  of  drunkenness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  religious  care  of  doing  proper  hon- 
ours to  the  dead ;  describes  himself  as  having  broken  his  neck  in 
a  debauch  of  wine :  and  begs  Ulysses,  that  for  the  repose  of  his 

•  Scarce  introduces — and  designs.  The  two  pai'ts  of  this  sentence  do  not 
eonnect  propeily.  He  should  have  expressed  himself  in  some  such  way  aa 
tJiis: — "He  makes  almost  every  person,  whom  he  introduces,  suggest — ^and 
designs,"  <fec. 
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soul^  he  would  build  a  monument  over  him,  and  perform  funeral 
rites  to  his  memory.  Ulysses  with  great  sorrow  of  heart  pro- 
mises to  fulfil  his  request,  and  is  immediately  diverted  to  an  ob- 
ject much  more  moving  than  the  former.  The  ghost  of  his  own 
mother  Anticlea,  whom  he  still  thought  living,  appears  to  him 
among  the  multitude  of  shades  that  surrounded  him,  and  sits 
down  at  a  small  distance  from  him  by  the  Lake  of  Blood,  with- 
out speaking  to  him,  or  knowing  who  he  was.  Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  as 
he  looked  upon  her  :  but  being  all  along  set  forth  as  a  pattern  of 
consummate  wisdom,  he  makes  his  affection  give  way  to  pru- 
dence; and  therefore,  upon  his  seeing  Tiresias,  does  not  reveal 
himself  to  his  mother,  till  he  had  conisulted  that  great  prophet, 
who  was  the  occasion  of  this  his  descent  into  the  empire  of 
the  dead  Tiresias  having  cautioned  him  to  keep  himself  and 
his  companions  free  from  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  to  pay  hip 
devotions  to  all  the  gods,  promises  him  a  return  to  his  kingdom 
and  family,  and  a  happy  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  poet  having  thus  with  great  art  kept  the  curiosity  of  his 
reader  in  suspense,  represents  his  wise  man,  after  the  dispatch 
of  his  business  with  Tiresias,  as  yielding  himself  up  to  the  calls 
of  natural  affection,  and  making  himself  known  to  his  mother. 
Her  eyes  are  no  sooner  opened,  but  she  cries  out  in  tears,  ^  Oh 
my  son ! '  and  inquires  into  the  occasion  that  brought  him  thither, 
and  the  fortune  that  attended  him. 

Ulysses  on  the  other  hand  desires  to  know,  what  the  sickness 
was  that  had  sent  her  into  those  regions,  and  the  condition  in 
which  she  had  left  his  father,  his  son,  and  more  particularly  his 
wife.  She  tells  him,  they  were  all  three  inconsolable  for  his  ab- 
sence. *  And  as  for  myself,  (says  she)  that  was  the  sickness  of 
which  I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for 
your  welfare,  and  my  fondness  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were  the  onlj 
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distempers  that  preyed  upon  my  life,  and  separated  my  soul  from 
my  body.'  Ulysses  iwas  melted  with  these  expressions  of  tender- 
ness, and  thrice  endeavoured  to  catch  the  apparition  in  his 
arms,  that  he  might  hold  his  mother  to  his  bosom  and  weep  over 
her. 

This  gives  the  poet  occasion  to  describe  the  notion  the  Hea 
thens  at  that  time  had  of  an  unbodied  soul,  in  the  excuse  which 
the  mother  makes  for  seeming  to  withdraw  herself  from  her  son's 
embraces.  *'  The  soul,  (says  she,)  is  composed  neither  of  bones, 
flesh,  nor  sinews,  but  leaves  behind  her  all  those  incumbrances  of 
mortality  to  be  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile.  As  soon  as  she 
has  thus  cast  her  burthen,  she  makes  her  escape,  and  flies  away 
from  it  like  a  dream.' 

When  this  melancholy  conversation  is  at  an  end,  the  poe< 
draws  up  to  view  as  charming  a  vision  as  could  enter  into  man  9 
imagination.  He  describes  the  next  who  appeared  to  Ulysses 
to  have  been  the  shades  of  the  finest  women  that  had  ever  lived 
npon  the  earth,  and  who  had  either  been  the  daughters  of  kings 
the  mistresses  of  gods,  or  mothers  of  heroes ;  such  as  Antiop«, 
Alcmena,  Leda,  Ariadne,  Iphimedia,  Eriphyle,  and  severa] 
others  of  whom  he  gives  a  catalogue,  with  a  short  history  of  theii 
adventures.  The  beautiful  assembly  of  apparitions  were  all 
gathered  together  about  the  blood :  ^  Each  of  them  (says  Ulysses. 
as  a  gentle  satire  upon  female  vanity,)  giving  me  an  account  of 
her  birth  and  family.'  This  scene  of  extraordinary  women  seems 
to  have  been  designed  by  the  poet  as  a  lecture  of  mortality  to  the 
whole  sex,  and  to  put  them  in  mind  of  what  they  must  expect, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  perfections,  and  highest  honours 
tiey  can  arrive  at. 

The  circle  of  beauties  at  length  disappeared,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  shades  of  several  Grecian  heroe**,  who  had  been  en 
gaged  with  Ulysses  in  the  siege  of  Troy.     The  first  that  ap- 
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proaclied  was  Agamemnon,  the  generalissimo*  cf  that  great  ex- 
pedition, who  at  the  appearance  of  his  old  friend  wept  very  bit- 
terly, and  without  saying  any  thing  to  him,  endeavoured  to  grasp 
him  by  the  hand.  Ulysses,  who  was  much  moved  at  the  sight, 
poured  out  a  flood  of  tears,  and  asked  him  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  which  Agamemnon  related  to  him  in  all  its  tragical  cir- 
cumstances ;  how  he  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  by  the  contri 
vance  of  his  own  wife,  in  confederacy  with  her  adulterer :  from 
whence  he  takes  occasion  to  reproach  the  whole  sex,  after  a  manner 
which  would  be  inexcusable  in  a  man  who  had  not  been  so  great 
a  sufferer  by  them.  *  My  wife  (says  he)  has  disgraced  all  the  wo- 
men that  shall  ever  be  born  into  the  world,  even  those  who  here- 
after shall  be  innocent.  Take  care  how  you  grow  too  fond  of 
your  wife.  Never  tell  her  all  you  know.  If  you  reveal  some 
things  to  her,  be  sure  you  keep  others  concealed  from  her.  You, 
indeed,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  Penelope,  she  will  not  use 
you  as  my  wife  has  treated  me ;  however,  take  care  how  you  trust 
a  woman.'  The  poet,  in  this  and  other  instances,  according  to 
the  system  of  many  heathen  as  well  as  christian  philosophers, 
shows,  how  anger,  revenge,  and  other  habits,  which  the  soul  had 
contracted  in  the  body,  subsist  and  grow  in  it  under  its  state  of 
separation. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  companions  which  the  poet 
in  the  next  description  assigns  to  Achilles.  '  Achilles  (says  Ho- 
mer) came  up  to  me  with  Patroclus  and  Antilochus.'  By  which 
we  may  see  that  it  was  Homer's  opinion,  and  probably  that  of 
the  age  he  lived  in,  that  the  friendships  which  are  made  among 
the  living,  will  likewise  continue  among  the  dead.  Achilles  in- 
quires after  the  welfare  of  his  son,  and  of  his  father,  with  a  fierce- 
ness of  the  same  character  that  Homer  has  every  where  express- 

*  Generalissimo.     Instead  of  tliis  cant,  and  ludicrous  term,  he  should 
htkve  used  the  more  noble  one  of  "  General,"  or  "  Commander-in^nef, 
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ed  in  the  actions  of  his  life.  The  passage  relating  to  his  son  la 
so  extremely  heautiful,  that  I  must  not  omit  it.  Uljsses,  after 
having  described  him  as  wise  in  council,  and  active  in  war,  and 
mentioned  the  foes  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle,  adds  an  observa- 
tion that  he  himself  had  made  of  his  behaviour  whilst  he  lay  in 
the  wooden  horse.  '  Most  of  the  generals  (says  he)  that  were 
with  us,  either  wept  or  trembled  :  as  for  your  son,  I  neither  saw 
him  wipe  a  tear  from  his  cheeks,  or  change  his  countenance.  On 
the  contrary,  he  would  often  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  or 
grasp  his  spear,  as  impatient  to  employ  them  against  the  Trojans.' 
He  then  informs  his  father  of  the  great  honour  and  rewards 
which  he  had  purchased  before  Troy,  and  of  his  return  from  it 
without  a  wound.  The  shade  of  Achilles,  says  the  poet,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  account  he  received  of  his  son,  that  he  inquired 

no  further,  but  stalked  away  with  more  than  ordinary  majesty 

* 

over  the  green  meadow  that  lay  before  them. 

This  last  circumstance  of  a  deceased  father's  rejoicing  in  the 
behaviour  of  his  son,  is  very  finely  contrived  by  Homer,  as  an  in- 
centive to  virtue,  and  made  use  of  by  none  that  I  know  besides 
himself. 

The  description  of  Ajaz,  which  follows,  and  his  refusing  to 
speak  to  Ulysses,  who  had  won  the  armour  of  Achilles  from  him, 
and  by  that  means  occasioned  his  death,  is  admired  by  every  one 
that  reads  it.  When  Ulysses  relates  the  suUenness  of  his  de 
portment,  and  considers  the  greatness  of  the  hero,  he  expresses 
himself  with  generous  and  noble  sentiments.  '  Oh  !  that  I  had 
never  gained  a  prize  which  cost  the  life  of  so  brave  a  man  as 
Ajax !  who,  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  greatness  of  his 
actions,  was  inferior  to  none  but  the  divine  Achilles.'  The  same 
noble  condescension,  which  never  dwells  but  in  truly  great  minds, 
and  such  as  Homer  would  represent  that  of  Ulysses  to  have 
btten,  discovers  itself  likewise  in  the  speech  which  he  made  to 
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the  ghost  of  Ajaz  on  that  occasion.  '  Oh  Ajax  !  (says  he,) 
will  you  keep  your  resentments  even  after  death  ?  what  de- 
structions hath  this  fatal  armour  brought  upon  the  Greeks  by 
robbing  them  of  you,  who  were  their  bulwark  and  defence? 
Achilles  is  not  more  bitterly  lamented  among  us  than  yon.  Im- 
pute not  then  your  death  to  any  one  but  Jupiter,  who,  out  of  his 
anger  to  the  Greeks^  took  you  away  from  among  them :  let  me 
entreat  you  to  approach  me  ;  restrain  the  fierceness  of  your  wrath, 
and  the  greatness  of  your  soul,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you.'  Ajax,  without  making  a  reply,  turned  his  back  upon 
him,  and  retired  into  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Ulysses,  after  all  these  visions,  took  a  view  of  those  impious 
wretches  who  lay  in  tortures  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed 
Upon  the  earth,  whom  he  describes  under  all  the  varieties  of  pain, 
as  so  many  marks  of  divine  vengeance,  to  deter  others  from  fol- 
lowing their  example.  He  then  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding 
he  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  heroes  that  lived  in  tine  ages 
before  him,  the  ghosts  began  to  gather  about  him  in  such  pro 
digious  multitudes,  and  with  such  confusion  of  voices,  that  his 
heart  trembled  as  he  saw  himself  amidst  so  great  a  scene  of  hor- 
rors. He  adds,  that  he  was  afraid  lest  some  hideous  spectre 
should  appear  to  him,  that  might  terrify  him  to  distraction ; 
and  therefore  withdrew  in  time. 

I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  pleased  with  this  de- 
scription of  a  future  state,  represented  by  such  a  noble  and  fruit- 
ful imagination,  that  had  nothing  to  direct  it  besides  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  opinions  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age.* 

•  These  extracts  from  the  writings  of  antiquity,  tho*  cntiotis  in  them- 
selves,  and  embellished  by  the  masterly  pen  of  our  author,  \re  yet,  by  no 
means,  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  his  works.     The  reason  I  take  to  be, 
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« 

BomlMllo,  Cluagar,  Stridor,  Tantantara,  Mnmrnr.— Fark.  Beke. 

Jfrom  my  oton  Apartment^  March  81. 

[The  hint  of  this  paper,  according  to  D'Israeli,  was  borrowed  from  a  pa- 
per in  the  philosophical  transactions  for  1700,  '*  A  conjecture  at  disposi- 
tions from  the  modulations  of  the  voice.** — G.] 

I  HAVE  heard  of  a  very  valuable  picture,  wherein  all  the 
painters  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn,  are  represented 
sitting  together  in  a  circle,  and  joining  in  a  concert  of  music 
Each  of  them  plays  upon  such  a  particular  instrument  as  is  the 
most  suitable  to  his  character,  and  expresses  that  style  and  man- 
ner of  painting,  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  The  famous  cupola- 
painter  of  those  times,  to  show  the  grandeur  and  boldness  of  his 
figures,  hath  a  horn  in  his  mouth,  which  he  seems  to  wind  with 
great  strength  and  force.  On  the  contrary,  an  eminent  artist^ 
who  wrought  up  his  pictures  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and 
gave  them  all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  turning  a  theorbo.  The  same  kind 
of  humour  runs  through  the  whole  piece. 

I  have  often  from  this  hint  imagined  to  myself,  that  different 
talents  in  discourse  might  be  shadowed  out  after  the  same  man- 
ner by  different  kinds  of  music  ;  and  that  the  several  conversible 
parts  of  mankind  in  this  great  city  might  be  cast  into  proper 
characters  and  divisions,  as  they  resemble  several  instruments 
that  are  in  use  among  the  masters  of  harmony.  Of  these,  there- 
fore, in  their  order,  and  first  of  the  drum. 

Your  drums  are  the  blusterers  in  conversation,  that  with  a 
loud  laugh,  unnatural  mirth,  and  a  torrent  of  noise,  domineer  in 
public  assemblies,  overbear  men  of  sense,^stun  their  companions, 
and  fill  the  place  they  are  in  with  a  rattling  sound,  that  hatk 
seldom  any  wit,  humour,  or  good  breeding  in  it.     The  drum, 

have  given,  on  the  ideas  of  improved  philosophy  or  sacred  scriptuie;  or 
by  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  own  "^  sions. 
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notwithstanding,  by  this  boisterous  vivacity,  is  very  proper  to 
impose  upon  the  ignorant ;  and  in  conversation  with  ladies,  who 
are  not  of  the  finest  taste,  often  passes  for  a  man  of  mirth  and 
wit,  and  for  wonderful  pleasant  company.  I  need  not  observe, 
that  the  emptiness  of  the  drum  very  much  contributes  to  its 
noise. 

The  lute  is  a  character  directly  opposite  to  the  drum,  that 
sounds  very  finely  by  itself,  or  in  a  very  small  concert.  Its 
notes  are  exquisitely  sweet,  and  very  low,  easily  drowned  in  a 
multitude  of  instruments,  and  even  lost  among  a  few,  unless  you 
give  a  particular  attention  to  it.  A  lute  is  seldom  heard  in  a 
company  of  more  than  five,  whereas  a  drum  will  show  itself  to 
advantage  in  an  assembly  of  five  hundred..  The  lutanists,  there- 
fore, are  men  of  a  fine  genius,  uncommon  reflection,  great  affa- 
bility, and  esteemed  chiefly  by  persons  of  a  good  taste,  who  are 
the  only  proper  judges  of  so  delightful  and  soft  a  melody. 

The  trumpet  is  an  instrument  that  has  in  it  no  compass  of 
music,  or  variety  of  sound,  but  is  notwithstanding  very  agreeable, 
so  long  as  it  keeps  within  its  pitch.  It  has  not  above  four  or 
five  notes,  which  are,  however,  very  pleasing,  and  capable  of  ex- 
quisite turns  and  modulations.  The  gentlemen  who  fall  under 
this  denomination,  are  your  men  of  the  most  fashionable  educa- 
tion and  refined  breeding,  who  have  learned  a  certain  smooth- 
ness of  discourse,  and  sprightliness  of  air,  from  the  polite  com- 
pany they  have  kept ;  but  at  the  same  time  have  shallow  parts, 
weak  judgments,  and  a  short  reach  of  understanding ;  a  play- 
house,  a  drawing-room,  a  ball,  a  visiting-day,  or  a  ring  at  Hyde- 
Park,  are  the  few  notes  they  are  masters  of,  which  they  touch 
upon  in  all  conversations.  The  trumpet,  however,  is  a  necessary 
instrument  about  a  court,  and  a  proper  enlivener  of  a  concert, 
though  of  no  great  harmony  by  itself. 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate  wits,  that  ditjiin- 
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guish  themselves  by  the  flourishes  of  imagination,  sharpness  of 
repartee,  glances  of  satire,  and  bear  away  the  upper  part  in  every 
concert.  I  cannot,  however,  but  observe,  that  when  a  man  is 
not  disposed  to  hear  music,  there  is  not  a  more  disagreeable 
sound  in  harmony,  thati  that  of  a  violin. 

There  is  another  musical  instrument,  which  is  more  frequent 
in  this  nation  than  in  any  other ;  I  mean  your  bass-viol,  whicl 
grumbles  in  the  bottom  of  the  concert,  and  with  a  surly  mascu 
line  sound  strengthens  the  harmony,  and  tempers  the  sweetness 
of  the  several  instruments  that  play  along  with  it.  The  bass-vio) 
is  an  instrument  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  the  trumpet,  and 
may  signify  men  of  rough  sense,  and  unpolished  parts,  who  do 
not  love  to  hear  themselves  talk,  but  sometimes  break  out  with 
an  agreeable  bluntness,  unexpected  wit,  and  surly  pleasantries 
to  the  no  small  diversion  of  their  friends  and  companions.  In 
short,  I  look  upon  every  sensible  true-born  Briton  to  be  natu- 
rally a  bass-viol. 

As  for  your  rural  wits,  who  talk  with  great  eloquence  and 
alacrity  of  foxes,  hounds,  horses,  quickset  hedges,  and  six -bar 
gates,  double  ditches,  and  broken  necks,  I  am  in  doubt,  whether 
I  should  give  them  a  place  in  the  conversable  world.  However, 
if  they  will  content  themselves  with  being  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  hunting-horns,  I  shall  desire  for  the  future  that  they  may  be 
known  by  that  name. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  bagpipe  species,  that  will  entertain 
you  from  morning  to  night  with  the  repetition  of  a  few  notes, 
which  are  played  over  and  over,  with  the  perpetual  humming  of 
a  drone  running  underneath  them.  These  are  your  dull,  heavy, 
tedious  story-tellers,  the  load  and  burthen  of  conversations,  that 
set  up  for  men  of  importance,  by  knowing  secret  history,  and 
giving  an  account  of  transactions,  that  whether*  they  ever  passed 

•  "  TTiat  whether  *• — ^to — "  welfare.^'     Careieesly  and  ellipticai/y  jjcj^ree^ 
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in  the  world  or  not,  doth  not  signify  an  halfpenny  to  its  inst^rao- 
tion,  or  its  welfare.  Some  haye  observed,  that  the  Northern 
parts  of  this  island  are  more  particularly  fruitful  in  bagpipes. 

There  are  so  very  few  persons  who  are  masters  in  every  kind 
of  conversation,  and  can  talk  on  all  subjects,  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  should  make  a  distinct  species  of  them :  nevertheless, 
that  my  scheme  may  not  be  defective,  for  the  sake  of  those  few  who 
are  endowed  with  such  extraordinary  talents,  I  shall  allow  them 
to  be  harpsichords,  a  kind  of  music  which  every  one  knows  is  a 
concert  by  itself 

As  for  your  passing  bells,  who  look  upon  mirth  as  criminal, 
and  talk  of  nothing  but  what  is  melancholy  in  itself,  and  morti 
fying  to  human  nature,  I  shall  not  mention  them. 

I  shall  likewise  pass  over  in  silence  all  the  rabble  of  man- 
idnd,  that  crowd  our  streets,  coffee-houses,  feasts,  and  public 
tables.  I  cannot  call  their  discourse  conversation,  but  rather 
something  that  is  practised  in  imitation  of  it.  For  which  reason, 
if  I  would  describe  them  by  any  musical  instrument,  it  should 
be  by  those  modern  inventions  of  the  bladder  and  string,  tonga 
and  key,  marrowbone  and  cleaver. 

My  reader  will  doubtless  observe,  that  I  have  only  touched 
here  upon  male  instruments,  having  reserved  my  female  concert 
to  another  occasion.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  know  where  these  seve- 
ral characters  are  to  be  met  with,  I  could  direct  him  to  a  whole 
club  of  drums  ;  not  to  mention  another  of  bagpipes,  which  I  have 
before  given  some  account  of  in  my  description  of  our  nightly 
meetings  in  Sheer-Lane.  The  lutes  may  often  be  met  with  in 
couples  upon  the  banks  of  a  crystal  stream,  or  in  the  retreats  of 
shady  woods,  and  flowery  me&dows ;  which  for  different  reasons 
are  likewise  the  great  resort  of  your  hunting  horns.     Bass-viols 

ed.  The  sense  is,  and,  perhaps,  the  expression  should  have  been — "  traa*> 
actions  so  frivolous,  that  one  is  not  concerned  to  inquire,  whether  they 
ever  passed  in  the  world,  or  not." 
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are  frequently  to  be  found  over  a  glass  of  stale  beer,  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  ;  whereas  those  who  set  up  for  violins,  seldom  fail  to 
ma£e  their  appearance  at  Will's  once  every  evening.  You  may 
meet  with  a  trumpet  any  where  on  the  other  side  of  Charing 
Cross. 

That  we  may  draw  something  for  our  advantage  in  life  out  of 
the  foregoing  discourse,  I  must  entreat  my  reader  to  make  a 
narrow  search  into  his  life  and  conversation,  and  upon  his  leaving 
any  company,  to  examine  himself  seriously,  whether  he  has  be- 
haved himself  in  it  like  a  drum  or  a  trumpet,  a  violin,  or  a  bass- 
viol  ;  and  accordingly  endeavour  to  mend  his  music  for  the  fu- 
ture. For  my  own  part  I  must  confess,  I  was  a  drum  for  many 
years ;  nay,  and  a  very  noisy  one,  till  having  polished  myself  a 
little  in  good  company,  I  threw  as  much  of  the  trumpet  into  my 
conversation  as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  an  impetuous  temper, 
by  which  mixture  of  different  musics,  I  look  upon  myself,  during 
the  course  of  many  years,  to  have  resembled  a  tabor  and  pipe. 
I  have  since  very  much  endeavoured  at  the  sweetness  of  the  lute ; 
bu^-  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions,  I  must  confess  with  great  con-  . 
fusion,  that  I  find  myself  daily  degenerating  into  a  bagpipe ; 
whether  it  be  the  effect  of  my  old  age,  or  of  the  company  I  keep, 
[  know  not.  All  that  I  can  do,  is  to  keep  a  watch  over  my  con- 
rersation,  and  to  silence  the  drone  as  soon  as  I  find  it  begin  to 
hum  in  my  discourse,  being  determined  rather  to  hear  the  notes 
of  others,  than  to  play  out  of  time,  and  encroach  upon  their  parts 
in  the  concert  by  the  noise  of  so  tiresome  an  instrument. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  which  I  received  last 
night  from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  knows  very  well  my  notions 
upon  this  subject,  and  invites  me  to  pass  the  evening  at  his 
house,  with  a  select  company  of  friends,  in  the  following  words  : 


VOL.   IV. — 8 
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'^  Dear*  Isaac, 
*^  I  intend  to  have  a  concert  at  my  house  this  evening,  having 
Vy  great  chance  got  a  harpsichord,  which  I  am  sure  will  enter- 
tain you  very  agreeably.     There  will  be  likewise  two.  liites  and  » 
trumpet :  let  me  beg  you  to  put  yourself  in  tune,  and  believe  m* 

"  Your  very  faithful  servant, 

"Nicholas  Humdrum.'* 
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Obscnrfs  vera  involvens.— VmOw  Ms.  L  61 

From  my  ototi  AparimerU^  April  3. 

We  have  already  examined  Homer's  description  of  a  fature 
state,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  hath  placed  the  souls  of  the 
deceased.  I  shall  in  this  paper  make  some  observations  on  the 
account  which  Virgil  hath  given  us  of  the  same  subject,  who,  be-^ 
sides  a  greatness  of  genius,  had  all  the  lights  of  philosophy  and 
human  learning  to  assist  and  guide  him  in  his  discoveries. 

JSneas   is  represented  as   descending  into   the  Empire  ot 
Peath,  with  a  prophetess  by  his  side,  who  instructs  him  in  the* 
secrets  of  those  lower  regions. 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before  the  very  gates  of 
this  infernal  world,  Virgil  describes  *  several  inhabitants,  whose, 
natures  are  wonderfully  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  place,  as 
being  either  the  occasions  or  resemblances  of  death.  Of  the  first 
kind  are  the  ^  shadows  of  Sickness,  Old  Age,  Fear,  Famine,  and 
Poverty  (apparitions  very  terrible  to  behold :)  with  several  others 
as  Toil,  War,  Contention,  and  Discord,  which  contribute  all  of 

*The  old  folio  reads — hath  placed. — [N.] 
■  0.  F.  />«/«.— [N.l 


tlk^ni  to  people  thift  eo^modv  reeeptaele  of  hiimaH  souk.  As  this 
Wa9  m^^wise  a  weij  proper  residettee  for  eyery  thing  that  resem- 
bk»  Death,  the  poet  lells  v»y  that  S^leep^  whom  he  represents  as 
ti  tLCM  i!elation  to  Death^haa  likewise  his  habitation  in  these 
qmrUgtnj-  and  dieaorilws  in  thent  a  hm^  gloomy  elm-tree,  wh)eh 
aeeaa  a  Te?y  propeor  ffrnament  for  the  place,  and  is  possessed  by 
sin  mnamerable  swaf ns  of  Breams,  that  bang  in  clusters  under 
every  leaf  of  i)t.  He  th«i  gives  m  a  liBt  of  imaginary  persons, 
who  very  naturally  He  within  Idie  shsNlow  of  the  Preanartree,  as 
being  of  the  same  kind  of  make  iit  themselves,  and  the  materiak^ 
or  (to  use  Shakespeadr's  phrase)  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are 
made.  Such  are  the  shades  of  the  Giant  with  a  hundred  hands, 
and  of  his  brother  with  three  bodies;  of  the  double^shaped  Cen- 
taur, and  Scylis;  the  Gorgon^  with  snaky  hair;  the  Harpy  with 
& womaia^a fstee  and  lion's  talons:  the  seven*headed  Hydra;  and 
tine  ChiBEiasray  which  breathes  fbrtii  a  flame,  and  ie  a  compound  of 
three  animak.  These  several  mixed  natures,  the  creatures  of 
imagination,  arc  not  only  introduced  with  great  so't  after  the 
DreamcB^  but'  as  they  are  piainted  at  the  very  entrance,  and  within 
the  very  gates  of  those  regions,  do  probably  denote  the  wild  de- 
Uriums  and  exlravaganeies  of  fancy,  which  the  soul  usually  falk 
into  when  E^e  is  just  upo«i  tho  verge  of  death. 

Thus  faar  iBlneas  travek  in  an  atiegory.  The  rest  of  the  de 
seription  is  drawn  with  great  exactness^  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  Heathens,  and  the  opiftion&  of  tho  Platonic  philosophy.  I 
shall  not  double  my  reader  with  a  common  dull  stoify,  that  gives 
vui  account  why  the  Heathens  first  of  all  supposed  a  ferryman 
ill  hell,  aixd  his-  name  to  be  Charon ;  but  must  not  pass  over  in 
sileaoc  the  point  of  doctrine  which  Virgil  hath  very  much  insist- 
ed upon  in  this  book,  that  the  sohIs  of  those  who  are  unburied, 
are  not  permitted  to  go  over  into  their  respective  places  of  rest, 
till  they  have  wandered  an  hunchred  years  upon  the  banks  of  Styx. 
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This  was,  probably,  an  invention  of  the  Heathen  priesthood,  to 
make  the  people  extremely  careful  of  performing  proper  rites  and 
ceremonies  to  the  momory  of  the  dead.  I  shall  not,  however, 
with  the  infamous  scribblers  of  the  age,  take  an  occasion  from 
such  a  circumstance,  to  run  into  declamations  against  priestcraft, 
but  rather  look  upon  it  even  in  this  light  ^  as  a  religious  artifice, 
to  raise  in  the  minds  of  men  an  esteem  for  the  memory  of  their 
forefathers,  and  a  desire  to  recommend  themselves  to  that  of  pos- 
terity ;  as  also  to  excite  in  them  an  ambition  of  imitating  the 
virtue  of  the  deceased,  and  to  keep  alive  in  their  thoughts  the 
sense  of  the  soul's  immortality.  In  a  word,  we  may  say  in  de- 
fence of  the  •  severe  opinions  relating  to  the  shades  of  unburied 
persons,  what  hath  been  said  by  some  of  our  divines  in  regard  to 
the  rigid  doctrines  concerning  the  souls  of  such  who  die  without 
being  initiated  into  our  religion,  that  supposing  they  should  be 
erroneous,  they  can  do  no  hurt  to  the  dead,  and  will  have  a  good 
effect  ^  upon  the  living,  in  making  them  cautious  of  neglecting 
such  necessary  solemnities. 

Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and  the  triple-headed  dog  laid 
asleep,  but  iBneas  makes  his   entrance  into  the  dominions  of 

»  — — —  • 

Pluto.  There  are  three  kinds  of  persons  described,  as  being  situ- 
ated on  the  borders ;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  for  their  being 
stationed  there  in  so  particular  a  manner,  but  because  none  of 
them  seem  to  have  had  a  proper  right  to  a  place  among  the  dead, 
as  not  having  run  out  the  whole  thread  of  their  days,  and  finished 
the  term  of  life  that  had  been  allotted  them  upon  earth.  The 
first  of  these  are  the  souls  of  infants,  who  are  snatched  away  by 
untimely  ends :  the  second,  are  of  those  who  are  put  to  death 
wrongfully,  and  by  an  unjust  sentence;  and  the  third,  of  those 
who  grew  weary  of  their  lives,  and  laid  violent  hands  upon  them- 

»  O.  E  life.     [N.]  'O.  F.  fAetr.— [N.] 

•O.  F.  have  good  effect, — [N.] 


•>  ^ 
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■elyea.  As  for  the  second  of  these,  Virgil  adds  with  great 
beauty,  that  Minos,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  is  employed  in  giving 
them  a  rehearing,  and  assigning  them  their  several  quarters  suita- 
ble to  the  parts  they  acted  in  .life.  The  poet,  after  having  men- 
tioned the  souls  of  those  unhappy  men  who  destroyed  themselves, 
breaks  out  into  a  fine  exclamation :  ^  Oh  I  how  gladly,  (says  he,) 
would  they  now  endure  life  with  all  its  miseries  1  But  the  desti- 
nies forbid  their  return  to  earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx  surround 
them  with  nine  streams  that  are  unpassable.'  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  Virgil,  notwithstanding  self-murder  was  so  frequent ' 
among  the  heathens,  and  had  been  practised  by  some  of  the  great- 
est men  in  the  very  age  before  him,  hath  here  represented  it  as  so 
heinous  a  crime.  But  in  this  particular,  he  was  guided  by  the 
doctrines  of  his  great  master  Plato,  who  says  on  this  subject, 
'  That  a  man  is  placed  in  his  station  of  life  like  a  soldier  in  his 
proper  post,  which  he  is  not  to  quit,  whatever  may  happen,  until 
he  is  called  off  by  his  commander  who  planted  him  in  it ' 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which 
Virgil  has  made  the  ground-work  of  the  greatest  part  in  the 
piece  we  are  now  examining,  having  with  wonderful  art  and 
beauty  materialized  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  a  scheme  of  abstracted 
notions,  and  clothed  the  most  nice  refined  conceptions  of  philoso- 
phy in  sensible  images,  and  poetical  representations.  The  Plato 
nists  tell  us,  that  the  soul,  during  her  residence  in  the  body,  con- 
tracts many  virtuous  and  vicious  habits,  so  as  to  become  a  bene- 
ficent, mild,  charitable,  or  an  angry,  malicious,  revengeful  being : 
a  substance  inflamed  with  lust,  avarice,  and  pride ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  brightened  with  pure,  generous,  and  humble  disposi- 
tions :  That  these  and  the  like  habits  of  virtue  and  vice  growing 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  spul,  survive  and  gather  strength  in 
her  after  her  dissolution !  That  the  torments  of  a  vicious  soul  in 

■  0.  F.  pregnant. — [N."} 
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«  foiure  state,  arise  principaily  fsem  tiuxM  unpoiinnate  pMmoM 
liiieli  are  not  capable  of  being  gratified  wi^tbout  a  body  ]  Mad 
tbat  on  the  contrary,  the  happiness  of  yirtuous  minds  yery  ntteh 
consists  in  their  being  employed  in  sabiiMM  speculations,  innocent 
diversions,  sociable  afifeetions,  and  all  the  «ztaeies  of  piasion  and 
rapture  vhich  are  agreeable  to  reaeenaMe  natuees,  and  of  whioh 
they  giuned  a  relisli  ia  this  life. 

Upon  tbis  foundation,  the  poet  laisos  that  beantifal  descrip- 
tion of  the  secret  haunts  an4  walks,  which  ke  tells  us  are  iaiMb- 
iiod  by  deceased  loTers. 

'  Not  far  from  hence,  (says  he,)  lies  a  great  waste  of  plains, 
that  are  called  the  Fields  of  Melancholy,  in  these  there  gravm 
a  forest  of  myrde,  diTided  into  Huiny  shady  retirements  and 
eoyered  walks,  and  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  Uiose  who  pined 
away  with  loye.  The  passion,  (says  he,)  continues  with  tbem 
after  death.'  He  then  gire9  a  list  of  this  languishing  tribe,  ip 
which  his  own  Dido  makes  the  principal  ^ffue,  and  is  doscribed 
as  liiriog  in  this  soft  romantic  scene,  witb  the  shade  of  her  first 
husband  Sichaeus. 

The  poet  in  the  next  place  mentions  another  plain  tiiat  was 
peopled  with  the  ^losts  of  warriors,  as  still  dfeligfating  in  each 
other's  company,  and  pleased  with  the  exercise  of  arms.  He 
there  represents  the  Qrecian  generals  and  common  aoidiers  wlio 
perished  in  the  siege  of  Troy  as  drawn  up  in  squadrons,  and  ter- 
rified at  ibe  approach  of  JEineas,  which  renewed  in  tlbem  tho&c 
impressions  of  fear  they  had  before  reeeived  in  battle  with  th^.^ 
Trojans.  He  afterwards  likewise,  upon  the  same  notion,  gives  0 
view  of  the  Trojan  heroes  who  lived  in  former  ages,  amidst  u 
visionary  scene  of  chariots  and  arms,  flowery  meadows,  shining 
spears,  and  generous  steeds,  whicb  he  tells  us  were  their  plea- 
sures upon  earth,  and  now  make  up  their  happiness  in  Elysium 
For  the  same  reason  also^  he  mentions  others  as  singing  pasaus, 
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and  songs  of  triumph,  amidst  a  beautiful  grove  of  laurel.  The 
chief  of  the  concert  was  the  poet,  Musaeus,  who  stood  inclosed 
with  a  circle  of  admirers,  and  rose  by  the  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  throng  of  i^ades  that  surrounded  him.  The  habita- 
tions ^  of  unhappy  spirits,  to  show  the  duration  of  their  torments, 
amd  the  desperate  oonditioa  they  are  in,  are  represented  as 
guarded  by  a  Fury,  moated  round  with  a  lake  of  fire,  strengtiien- 
ed  with  towers  of  iron,  encompassed  with  a  triple  wall,  and  forti- 
led  with  pillars  of  adamant,  which  ail  the  gods  together  are  not 
able  to  heave  from  their  '  foundations.  The  noise  of  stripes,  the 
elank  of  chains,  and  the  groaas  of  the  tortured,  strike  *  the  pious 
^neas  with  a  kind  of  horror.  The  poet  afterwards  divides  the 
criminals  into  two  classes  :  the  first  and  blackest  catalogue  con- 
sists of  such  as  were  guilty  of  outrages  against  the  gods ;  and  the 
next,  of  such  who  were  convicted  of  injustice  between  man  and 
man  :  the  greatest  number  of  whom,  says  the  poet,  are  those  who 
followed  the  dictates  of  Avarice. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  *  That  the  souls  of  men 
having  contracted  in  the  body  great  stains  and  pollutions  of  vice 
and  ignorance,  there  were  several  purgations  and  cleansings  ne- 
cessary to  be  passed  through  both  here  and  hereafter,  in  order  to 
refine  and  purify  them.' ' 

Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewise  a  clothing  of  poetry,  de- 
scribes some  spirits  as  bleaching  in  the  winds,  others  as  cleans- 
ing under  great  falls  of  waters,  and  others  as  purging  in  fire,  to 
recover  the  primitive  beauty  and  purity  of  their  natures. 

It  was  likewise  an  opinion  of  the  same  sect  of  philosophers, 
that  the  souls  of  all  men  exist  in  a  separate  state,  long  before 
their  union  with  their  bodies ;  and  that  upon  theur  immersion  intc 
flesh,   they  forget*  every  thing  which  passed  in  the  state  of  pre 

» O.  F.  habUalion.-^l>I.]         «  O.  F.  f<«.— [N.]       •  O.  F.  even.—[N.] 
•  0.  F.  Tlie  road  from  ignorance  and  Wctf.— [ii.J       t  O.  F.  forgot. 
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exi&tence :  so  that  what  we  here  call  knowledge,  is  nothing  else 
but  memory,  or  the  recovery  of  those  things  which  we  knew  be- 
fore. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Virgil  gives  us  a  view  of  seve- 
ral souls,  who,  to  prepare  themselves  for  living  upon  earth,  flock 
about  the  banks  of  the  river  Lethe,  and  swill  themselves  with 
the  waters  of  oblivion. 

The  same  scheme  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  noble 
compliment  to  his  countrymen,  where  Anchises  is  represented 
taking  a  survey  of  the  long  train  of  heroes  that  are  to  descend 
from  him,  and  giving  his  son  iBneas  an  account  of  all  the  glories 
of  his  race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  revolution  of  the  Platonic  year,  which 
is  but  just  touched-  upon  in  this  book ;  and  as  I  have  consulted 
no  author's  thoughts  in  this  explication,  shall  be  very  well 
pleased,  if  it  can  make  the  noblest  piece  of  the  most  accomplished 
poet  more  agreeable  to  my  female  readers,  when  they  think  fit  to 
look  into  Dry  den's  translation  of  it.* 


No.  155.  THURSDAY,  APRIL  6, 1710. 

Aliena  negotia  curat 


EzcussoA  proprila.  Hob. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  April  5. 
There  lived  some  years  since  within  my  neighbourhood  a 
very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,*  who  seemed  a  man  of  more 

*  The  original  of  this  sketch  was  an  upholsterer  in  Covent  Garden,  by 
the  name  of  Arne.  V  also  No.  160 — and  the  character  of  Quidnunc  in 
Murphy's  farce  of  the  *  Upholsterer,  or,  What  News  V — ^G. 


•  A  very  poor  reason  for  giving  the  foregoing  analysis  of  this  poem, 
which  the  learned  reader  only,  will  admire,  or  can  possibly  uu.l^rstand. 
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than  ordinary  application  to  business.  He  was  a  very  early  riser, 
and  was  often  abroad  two  or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neigh 
hours.  He  had  a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his 
brows,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  that  plainly 
discovered  he  was  always  intent  on  matters  of  importance.  Upon 
my  inquiry  into  his  life  and  conversation,  I  found  him  to  be  the 
greatest  newsmonger  in  our  quarter ;  that  he  rose  before  day 
to  read  the  Postman ;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours  were  up,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come  in.  He  had  a  wife  and 
several  children ;  but  was  much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what 
passed  in  Poland  than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain 
and  anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustus's  welfare  than  that  of 
his  nearest  relations.  He  looked  extremely*  thin  in  a  dearth  of 
news,  and  never  enjoyed  himself  in  a  westerly  wind.  This  inde- 
fatigable kind  of  life  was  the  ruin  of  his  shop.;  for  about  the 
time  that  his  favourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  broke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  ^is  affairs  had  been  long  out  of  my  mind,  till 
about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  I 
heard  somebody  at  a  distance  hemming  after  me ;  and  who  should 
it  be  but  my  old  neighbour  the  upholsterer.  I  saw  he  was  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in  his 
dress  :  for  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  very  sultry  day  for  the 
time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose  great  coat  and  a  muff,  with  a 
long  campaign-wig  out  of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  orna- 
ment of  a  pair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.*  Upon 
his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into  his  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  was  prevented  by  his  asking  me,  with  a  whisper, 
'  Whether  the  last  letters  brought  any  accounts  that  one  might 

>  Nichola's  notes  contain  some  amusing  details  of  the  fashions  of  that 
day — G. 

VOL.  IV. — b*  * 
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rely  upon  from  Bender?'  I  told  him,  ^None  that  I  heard  of; 
and  asked  him,  ^  Whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldest 
daughter  ? '  He  told  me  *  No.'  But  pray,'  says  he,  *  tell 
me  sincerely,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ? ' 
(for  though  his  wife  and  children  were  starving,  I  found  his 
chief  concern  at  present  was  for  this  great  monarch.)  I  told 
him,  '  thiat  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the 
age.'  ^  But  pray,'  says  he,  '  do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  story  of  his  wound  ?  '  and  finding  me  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion,  *  Nay,'  says  he,  *  I  only  propose  it  to  you.'  I  answered, 
^  that  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  douht  of  it.'  '  But  why 
in  the  heel,'  says  he,  '  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ?  ' 
*  Because,'  says  I,  *  the  bullet  chanced  to  light  there.' 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner  ended,  but  he  be- 
gan to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
North ;  and  after  having  spent  some  time  on  them,  he  told  me, 
he  was  in  a  great  perplexity  how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement 
with  the  English- Post,*  and  had  been  just  now  examining  what 
the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same  subject.  '  The  Daily  Cour- 
ant  (says  he)  has  these  words,  '  We  have  advices  from  very  good 
hands,  that  a  certain  prince  has  some  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance under  consideration.'  This  is  very  mysterious ;  but  the 
Post-boy  leaves  us  more  in  the  dark,  for  he  tells  us, '  That  there 
are  private  intimations  of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince, 
which  time  will  bring  to  light.'  Now  the  Postman,  (says  he) 
who  uses  to  be  very  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in  these 
words ;  '  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince  affords  great  mat* 
ter  of  speculation.'     This  certain  prince,  (says  the  upholsterer) 

whom  they  are  all  so  cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be ,' 

upon  which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whispered 

1  I^icEols  gives  in  his  notes  to  No.  91,  a  good  list  of  the  papers  of  this 
period — though  the  *  English  Post  *  is  not  included  — G. 
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sometliing  iu  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think  worth  my 
while  to  make  him  repeat 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall,  where  were 
three  or  four  very  odd  fellows  sitting  together  upon  the  bench. 
These  I  found  were  all  of  them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun 
themselves  in  that  place  every  day  about  dinner-time.  Observ- 
ing them  to  be  curiosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  acquaint- 
ance, I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  assertor  of 
paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeming  concern,  that  by  some 
news  he  had  lately  read  from  Muscovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  a  storm  gathering  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in 
time  do  hurt .  to  the  naval  forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he 
added,  that  for  his  part,  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to 
our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then  told  us,  that  he  looked  upon 
those  extraordinary  revolutions  which  had  lately  happened  in 
these  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons 
who  were  not  much  talked  of;  and  those,  says  he,  are  Prince 
Menzikoff,  and  the  Duchess  of  Mirandola.  He  backed  his  asser- 
tions with  so  many  broken  hints,  and  such  a  show  of  depth  and 
wisdom,  that  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which  seldom  es- 
i  capes  a  knot  of  true-bom  Englishmen,  whether  in  case  of  a  reli- 
\l  gious  war,  the  Protestants  would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Pa-  / 
pists  ?  Tliift  wp  nn«^pimmi8ly  determined  on  the  Protestant  side^X? 
One  who  sat  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  discourse, 
had  heen  in  the  West-Indies,  assured  us,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to  beat  the  Pope  at  sea ;  and 
added,  that  whenever  such  a  war  does  break  out,  it  must  turn  to 
the  good  of  the  Leewfird  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  bench,  and  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  geog- 


* 
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rapher  of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Papists  shoald 
drive  the  Protestants  from  these  parts  of  Europe,  when  tho 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would  be  impossible  to  beat  them  out 
of  Norway  and  Greenland,  provided  the  Northern  crowns  hold 
together,  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were  vast  tracts 

of  land  about  the   pole,  inhabited   neither  by  Protestants  nor 

'  .  j^  Papists,  and  of  greater  extent  than  all  the  Roman  Catholic  do- 

yj**     minions  in  Europe. 

2  -^  When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend  the  up 

\^      holsterer  began  to  exert  himself  upon  the  present  negotiations  of 

^     peace,  in  which  he  deposed  princes,  settled  the  bounds  of  king- 

V:       doms,  and  balanced  the  power  of  Europe,  with  great  justice  and 

N^      impartiality. 
^ '  I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was  going 

No 

•  w        away ;  but  had  not  been  gone  thirty  yards,  before  the  upholsterer 
hemmed  again  after  me.     Upon  his  advancing  towards  me,  with  a 
whisper,  I  expected  to  hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  which  he 
^ '   -    had  not  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench ;  but  instead  of 
^      that,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a-crown.     In  com- 
^^o        passion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and  to  dissipate  the  confusion 
'A        I  found  he  was  in,.  I  told  him,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  give  him 
live  shillings,  to  receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  great  Turk 
was  driven  out  of  Constantinople ;  which  he  very  readily  accept- 
ed, but  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to  me  the  impossibility  of 
such  an  event,  as  the  affairs  of  Europe  now  stand. 
^^•^''T^his  paper  I  design  for  the  particular  benefit  of  those  worthy 
/   citizens  who  live  more  in  a  coffeehouse  than  in  their  shops,  and 
/       whose  thoughts  are  so  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  allies,  that 
\        they  forget  their  customers.* 

a  The  ridicule  of  this  paper  is  incomparably  fine  and  well  placed. 


^ 
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Seqnltorqae  Patrem  non  pasaibos  aqnis.— Ynta 

From  my  own  ApartmefU,  April  *J, 
Ws  kave  already  described  out  of  Homer  the  voyage  of 
Ulysses  to  the  infernal  shades,  with  the  several  adventures  that 
attended  it.  If  we-  look  into  the  beautifal  romance  published 
not  many  years  since  by  the  Archbishop  of  Oambray,  we  may  see 
the  son  of  Ulysses  bound  on  the  same  expedition,  and  after  the 
same  manner  making  his  discoveries  among  the  regions  of  the 
dead.  The  story  of  Telemachus  is  formed  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  ot 
that  great  poet's  manner  of  writing,  more  than  any  translation  of 
him  can  possibly  do.'  As  it  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  a 
young  prince,  who  may  one  day  sit  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
the  author  took  care  to  suit  the  several  parts  of  his  story,  and 
particularly  the  description  we  are  now  entering  upon,  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  his  pupil.  For  which  reason,  he  insists 
very  much  on  the  misery  of  bad,  and  the  happiness  of  good 
kings,  in  the  account  he  hath  given  of  punishments  and  rewards 
in  the  other  world. 

We  may,  however,  observe,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours 
of  this  great  and  learned  author,  to  copy  after  the  style  and  sen- 
timents of  Homer,  that  there  is  a  certain  tincture  of  Christianity 
running  through  *  the  whole  relation.  The  prelate  in  several 
places  mixes  himself  with  the  poet ;  so  that  his  future  state  puts 

*■  Because  the  peculiar  fictions  and  superstitions  of  Homer  are  omitted, 
or  turned  in  suoh  a  way,  as  is  more  consistent  with  philosophical,  and  even 
Christian  ideas.  In  other  words,  the  writer  treats  the  subject,  as  Homer 
would,  most  probably,  have  done,  if  he  had  lived  in  our  days.  This  con- 
fession of  Mr.  Addison  justifies  the  remark  before  made  on  the  impropriety 
of  giving  extracts  from  the  two  Pagan  poets,  on  the  subject  of  a  futur« 
«tate,  for  the  entertainment  of  common  reader*. 


me  in  mind  of  Michael  Angelo's  last  judgment,  where  Charon' 
and  his  boat  are  represented  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  dreadful 
solemnities  of  that  great  day. 

Telemachus,  after  having  passed  through  the  dark  avenues  of 
death,  in  the  retinue  of  Mercury,  who  every  day  delivers  up  a 
eertain  tale  of  ghosts  to  the  ferryman  of  Styx,  is  admitted  into 
the  infernal  bark.  Among  the  companions  of  his  voyage,  is  the 
shade  of  Nabopharzon,  a  king  of  Babylonj  and  tyrant  of  all  the 
East.  Among  the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  his  funeral,  there 
were  four  slaves  sacrificed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  attend  him  among  the  shades.  The  author  hav- 
ing described  this  tyrant  in  the  most  odious  colours  of  pride,  in- 
solence, and  cruelty,  tells  us,  that  his  four  slaves,  instead  of 
serving  him  after  death,  were  perpetually  insulting  him  with  re- 
proaches and  affronts  for  his  past  usage ;  that  they  spurned  him 
as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  forced  him  to  show  his  face, 
which  he  would  fain  have  covered,  as  lying  under  all  the  confu- 
sions of  guilt  and  infamy ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  kept  him 
bound  in  a  chain,  in  order  to  drag  him  before  the  tribunal  of  tiie 
dead. 

Telemacbus,  upon  looking  out  of  the  bark,  sees  all  the  strand 
covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  shades,  who  upon  his 
jumping  ashore,  immediately  vanished.  He  then  pursues  his 
course  to  the  palace  of  Pluto,  who  is  described  as  seated  on  his 
ihrone  in  terrible  majesty,  with  Proserpine  by  his  side.     At  the 

•  This  way  of  paganizing  a  fuhire  state,  was  unavoidable  in  the  plan 
of  Telemachus,  as  it  also  was  in  that  of  Fontenelle's  Dialogues.  But  it 
was  something  to  be  serious  in  liis  ]>aganism.  Thus  much  may  be  said  for 
the  French  Homer.  But  how  the  French  Lucian  could  hope  to  serve  the 
caui^e  of  virtue  and  religion,  by  indulg^ing  the  wa}'  of  humour  on  a  sub- 
ject, which  no  man  should  treat  with  levity,  or  so  much  as  think  of,  but 
with  awe,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  very  unhappy  when  men  of 
f»art(»  are  content  to  purchase  the  fame  of  ingenuity,  nt  the  expense  of  de- 
cency and  common  sen^e ;  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  lamented,  that  men  ol 
reiigum  should  be,  siometimas,  indiscreet  enough,  to  give  into  those  free 
dorns  of  men,  who  have  none. 
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foot  of  his  throne  was  the  pale  hideous  speotre,  ^ho,  bj  the 
ghastliness  of  his  visage,  and  the  nature  of  the  apparitions  that 
surrounded  him,  discovers  himself  to  be  Death.  His  attendants 
are  Melancholy,  Distrust,  Eevenge,  Hatred,  Avarice,  Despair, 
Ambition,  Envy,  Impiety,  with  frightful*  Dreams,  and  waking 
Cares,  which  are  all  drawn  very  naturally  in  proper  actions  and 
postures.  The  author,  with  great  beauty,  places  near  his  fright- 
ful dreams,  an  assembly  of  phantoms,  which  are  often  employed 
to  terrify  the  living,  by  appearing  in  the  shape  and  likeness  of 
the  dead. 

The  young  hero,  in  the  next  place,  takes  a  survey  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  criminals  that  lay  in  torture  among  clouds  of 
sulphur,  and  torrents  of  fire.  The  first  of  these  were  such  as 
had  been  guilty  of  impieties,  which  every  one  hath  an  horror  for : 
to  which  is  added,  a  catalogue  of  such  offenders  that  scarce  ap- 
pear to  be  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  ^  Among  these,'  says 
the  author,  ^  are  malicious  critics,  that  have  endeavoured  to  cast 
a  blemish  upon  ihe  perfections  of  others ;'  with  whom  he  like- 
wise places  such  as  have  often  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  inno- 
cent,  by  passing  a  rash  judgment  on  their  actions,  without  know- 
ing the  occasion  of  them.  '  These  crimes,  (says  he)  are  more 
severely  punished  after  death,  because  they  generally  meet  with 
impunity  upon  earth.' 

Telemachus,  after  having  taken  a  survey  of  several  other 
wretches  in  the  same  circumstances,  arrives  at  that  region  of  tor- 
ments in  which  wicked  kings  are  punished.  There  are  very  fine 
strokes  of  imagination  in  the  description  which  he  gives  of  this 
unhappy  multitude.  He  tells  us,  that  on  one  side  of  them  there 
stood  a  revengeful  fury,  thundering  in  their  ears  incessant  repeti- 
tions of  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  earth,  with  the 
aggravations  of  ambition,  vanity,  hardness  of  heart,  and  all  those 
secret  affections  of  mind  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
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tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  she  holds  up  to  them  a  large  mirror, 
in  which  every  one  sees  himself  represented  in  the  natural  horror 
and  deformity  of  his  character.  On  the  other  side  of  them 
stands  another  fury,  that,  with  an  insulting  derision,  repeats  to 
them  all  the  praises  that  their  flatterers  had  bestowed  upon  them 
while  thpy  sat  upon  their  respective  thrones.  She  too,  says  the 
author,  presents  a  mirror  before  their  eyes,  in  which  every  one 
sees  himself  adorned  with  all  those  beauties  and  perfections  in 
which  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  vanity  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  the  flattery  of  others.  To  punish  them  for  the  wantonness 
of  the  cruelty  which  they  formerly  exercised,  they  are  now  de 
livered  up  to  be  treated  according  to  the  fancy  and  caprice  of 
several  slaves,  who  have  here  an  opportunity  of  tyrannizing  in 
their  turns. 

The  author  having  given  us  a  description  of  these  ghastly 
spectres,  who,  says  he,  are  always  calling  -upon  death,  and  are 
placed  under  the  distillation  of  that  burning  vengeance  which 
falls  upon  them  drop  by  drop,  and  is  never  to  be  exhausted, 
leads  us  into  a  pleasing  scene  of  groves,  filled  with  the  melody 
of  birds,  and  the  odours  of  a  thousand  difierent  plants.  These 
groves  are  represented  as  rising  among  a  great  many  flowery 
meadows,  and  watered  with  streams  that  diffuse  a  perpetual 
freshness  in  the  midst  of  an  eternal  day,  and  a  never-fading 
spring.  This,  says  the  author,  was  the  habitation  of  those  good 
princes  who  were  friends  of  the  gods,  and  parents  of  the  people. 
Among  these  Telemachus  converses  with  the  shade  of  one  of  his 
ancestors,  who  makes  a  most  agreeable  relation  of  the  joys  of 
Elysium,  and  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants.  The  residence  of 
Sesostris  among  these  happy  shades,  with  his  character  and  pre- 
sent employment,  is  drawn  in  a  very  lively  manner,  and  with  » 
great  elevation  of  thought. 

The  description  of  that  pure  and  gentle  light  which  overflows 
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ihese  happy  regions,  and  clothes  the  spirits  of  these  yirtuous 
persons,  hath  something  in  it  of  that  enthusiasm  which  this 
author  was  accused  of  by  his  enemies  in  the  church  of  Kome ; 
but  however  it  may  look  in  religion,  it  makes  a  very  beautiful 
figure  in  poetry. 

^  The  rays  of  the  sun  (says  he)  are  darkness  in  comparison 
with  this  light,  which  rather  deserves  the  name  of  glory,  than 
that  of  light.  It  pierces  the  thickest  bodies,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sunbeams  pass  through  crystal ;  it  strengthens  the  sight 
instead  of  dazzling  it ;  and  nourishes  in  the  most  inward  recesses 
of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  serenity  that  is  not  to  be  expressed.  It 
enters  and  incorporates  itself  with  the  very  substance  of  the  soul : 
the  spirits  of  the  blessed  feel  it  in  all  their  senses,  and  in  all 
their  perceptions.  It  produces  a  certain  source  of  peace  and  joy 
that  arises  in  them  for  ever,  running  through  all  the  faculties, 
and  refreshing  all  the  desires  of  the  soul.  External  pleasures 
and  delights,  with  all  their  charms  and  allurements,  are  regarded 
with  the  utmost  indifference  and  neglect  by  these  happy  spirits, 
who  have  this  great  principle  of  pleasure  within  them,  drawing 
the  whole  mind  to  itself,  calling  off  their  attention  from  the  most 
delightful  objects,  and  giving  them  all  the  transports  of  inebria- 
tion, without  the  confusion  and  the  folly  of  it.* 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  some  master-touches  of  this  ad- 
mirable piece,  because  the  original  itself  is  understood  by  the 
greater  part  of  my  readers.  I  must  confess,  I  take  a  particular 
delight  in  these  prospects  of  futurity,  whether  grounded  upon 
the  probable  suggestions  of  a  fine  imagination,  or  the  more  se- 
vere conclusions  of  philosophy ;  as  a  man  loves  to  hear  all  the 
discoveries  or  conjectures  relating  to  a  foreign  country  which  hf? 
is,  at  some  time,  to  inhabit.  Prospects  of  this  nature  lighten 
the  burden  of  any  present  evil,  and  refresh  us  under  the  worst 
and  lowest  circumstances  of  mortality.     They  extinguish  in  us 
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he4k  the  fear  and  envy  of  kuman  grandeur.  Incolenoe  skrinlcB 
its  head,  power  disaj^ears ;  pain,  poTerty,  ziOix  death,  flj  before 
them  Iq  short,  the  mind  that  is  habituated  to  the  lively  sense 
«f  an  hereafter,  ean  hope  for  what  is  the  most  terrifying  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  rejoice  in  what  is  the  most  afflieting. 


No.  158.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  13,  1710. 

Fadnnt  nte  intelllgendo,  nt  nihil  tntelUgant— Tsb. 

From  my  oion  Apartment^  April  12. 

Tom  Folio  ^  is  a  broker  in  learning,  employed  to  get  together 
good  editions,  and  stock  the  libraries  of  great  men.  There  is  not 
a  sale  of  books  begins  till  Tom  Folio  is  seen  at  the  door.  There 
is  not  an  auction  where  his  name  is  not  heard,  and  that  too  in 
the  yery  nick  of  time,  in  the  critical  moment,  before  the  IstjSt  de- 
cisive stroke  of  the  hammer.  There  is  not  a  subcription  goes 
forward,  in  which  Tom  is  not  privy  to  the  first  rough  draught 
of  the  proposals ;  nor  a  catalogue  printed,  that  doth  not  come  to 
him  wet  from  the  press.  He  is  an  universal  scholar,  so  far  as 
^  the  title-page  of  all  authors,*  knows  the  manuscripts  in  which 
they  were  di^overed,  the  editions  through  which  they  have  pass- 
ed,  with  the  praises  or  censures  which  they  have  received  from 
the  several  members  of  the  learned  world.  He  has  a  greater 
esteem  for  Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than  for  Virgil  and  Horace.  If 
you  talk  of  Herodotus,  he  breaks  out  into  a  panegyric  upon 
Harry  Stephens.     He  thinks  he  gives  you  an  account  of  an  au- 

>  Snf  posed  to  mean  Thomas  Rawlinson.     V.  Nichols's  notes. — G. 


»  So  Jar  as  the  title-page  of  all  author i.  EUiptically  expressed — ^He 
should  have  said: — "so  far  ns  the  title-page  of  all  authors  cam  take  him 
90." — Or,  I  would  have  put  it  thus; — "J^c  is  deeply  read  in  the  title-payet 
of  all  authors." 


titer,  whm  he  tells  the  £ii]»{a6i  he  tretlis  ef,  tlM  awne  «f  tbe  ^ 
editor,  and  the  year  in  wbich  it  was  printed.  Or  if  you  draw 
him  i&to  further  particulars,  he  crtee  up  th«  goodness  of  tbe 
paper,  extols  the.  diligence  of  tbe  corrector,  and  is  trani^rted 
With,  the  beauty  of  the  letter.  This  he  looks  upon  to  be  sound  v 
learning  and  aubstaiitidi  eritieism.  Am  for  ^^bose  vho  talk  of  the 
&ene80  of  slyle,  aod  the  juBtneas  of  thought,  or  describe  the 
bnghtofiBS  of  any  partioaiar  passages ;  nay,  though  they  write 
themselves  in  the  genius  aiMi  fi^iriit  of  the  author  they  admire, 
Tom  looks  upon  them  as  men  of  anpeificiai  learning,  anc 
parts. 

I  had  yesterday  morning  a  visit  from  this  learned  idiot,  (fixV 
Hiat  is  the  light  in  which  I  consider  every  pedant)  when  I  dts- 
covered  in  him  some  little  touches  of  the  coxeomb,  whi^  I  had 
not  before  observed^^^..3«ftJgvery  full  oftEe  figure '  MfbUjir 
makes  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  wonderfully  satisfied  with 
his  great  stock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intimations,  that 
he  did  not '  believe '  in  all  points  as  bis  forefatiiera  had  done. 
He  then  oommunicated  to  me  a  thought  of  a  <;ertain  author  upon 
a  passage  of  Yirgil's  account  of  the  dead,  which  I  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  late  paper. ^  This  thought  bath  taken  very  mueh  among 
men  of  Tom's  pitch  and  understanding,  though  universally  ex- 
ploded by  all  that  know  how  to  construe  Virgil,  or  have  any 
relish  of  antiquity.  Not  to  trouble  my  reader  with  it,  I  found 
upon  the  whole,  that  Tom  did  not  believe  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  because  JBneas,  at  his  leaving  the  em- 
pire of  the  dead,  passed  through  the  gate  of  ivory,  and  not 
through  that  of  horn.  Knowing  that  Tom  had  not  sense  enough 
to  give  up  an  opinion  which  he  had  once  received,  that  he  might 
avoid  wrangling,  I  told  him,  that  Virgil  possibly  had  his  over- 
sights as  well  as  another  author.     ^  Ah  i  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,'  says 

>  V.  Tatler,  154.— G. 
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he,  '  you  would  haye  another  opinion  of  him,  if  you  would  read 
him  in  Daniel  Heinsins's  edition.  I  have  perused  him  myself 
several  times  in  that  edition/  continued  he  ;  ^  and  after  the  strict- 
est and  most  malicious  examination,  could  find  hut  two  faults  in 
him :  one  of  them  is  in  the  ^neid,  where  there  are  two  commas 
instead  of  a  parenthesis ;  and  another  in  the  third  Georgic,  whcr« 
you  may  find  a  semicolon  turned  upside  down.'  ^  Perhaps,'  said 
I,  Hhese  were  not  Virgil's  thoughts,  but  those  of  the  tran- 
scriber.' '  I  do  not  design  it,'  says  Tom,  ^  as  a  reflection  on 
Virgil :  on  the  contrary,  I  know  that  all  the  manuscripts  '  re- 
claim '  against  such  a  punctuation.  Oh !  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,'  says 
he,  ^  what  would  a  man  give  to  see  one  simile  of  Virgil  writ  in 
his  own  hand  ? '  I  asked  him  which  was  the  simile  he  meant ; 
but  was  answered, '  Any  simile  in  Virgil.'  He  then  told  me  all 
the  secret  history  in  the  commonwealth  of  learniDg ;  of  modern 
pieces  that  had  the  names  of  ancient  authors  annexed  to  them ; 
of  all  the  books  that  were  now  writing  or  printing  in  the  several 
parts  of  Europe  ;  of  many  amendments  which  are  made,  and  not 
yet  published ;  and  a  thousand  other  particulars,  which  I  would 
not  have  my  memory  burthened  with  for  a  Vatican. 

At  length,  being  fully  persuaded  that  I  thoroughly  admired 
him,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  he  took  his 
leave.  I  know  several  of  Tom's  class  who  are  professed  admirers 
of  Tasso  without  understanding  a  word  of  Italian ;  and  one  in 
particular,  that  carries  a  Pastor-Jido  in  his  pocket,  in  which  I 
am  sure  he  is  acquainted  with  no  other  beauty  but  the  clearness 
of  the  charactepr 

^!^There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with  all  Tom  Folio's 
impertinences,  hath  greater  superstructures  and  embellishments 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  is  still  more  insupportable  than  the 
other,  in  the  same  degree  as  he  is  more  learned.  Of  this  kind 
yfwj  often  are  editors,,  commentators,  interpreters,  scholiasts,  an  J 
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critics  ;  and  in  short,  all  men  of  deep  learning  without  common '^ 
sense.  These  persons  set  a  greater  value  on  themselves  for  hav- 
ing fbund  out  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Greek,  than  upon  tho 
author  for  having  written  it ;  nay,  will  allow  the  passage  itself 
not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at  the  same  time  that  they  would 
be  considered  as  the  greatest  men  in  the  age  for  having  inter- 
preted it.  /  They  will  look  with  contempt  upon  the  most  beauti- 
ful poems  that  have  been  composed  by  any  of  their  contempora- 
ries ;  but  will  lock  themselves  up  in  their  studies  for  a  twelve- 
month together,  to  correct,  publish,  and  expound,  such  trifles  of 
antiquity  as  a  modem  author  would  be  contemned  for.  Men  of  the 
strictest  morals,  severest  lives,  and  the  gravest  professions,  will 
write  volumes  upon  an  idle  sonnet  that  is  originally  in  Greek  or 
Latin ;  give  editions  of  the  most  immoral  authors,  and  spin  out  whole 
pages  upon  the  various  readings  of  a  lewd  expression.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  excuse  for  them,  is,  that  their  works  sufficiently 
show  they  have  no  taste  of  their  authors  ;  and  that  what  they  do  in 
this  kind,  is  out  of  their  great  learning,  and  not  out  of  any  levity 
or  lasciviousness  of  temper.* 

A  pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well  described  in  six 
lines  of  Boileau,'  with  which  I  shall  conclude  his  character  :  ^ 

Un  Pedant,  enivr6  de  sa  vaine  science, 
Tout  heriss^  de  grec,  tout  bouffi  d'arrogance, 
Et  qui,  de  mille  auteurs  retenus  mot  ponr  mot. 
Bans  sa  \Ate  entasses  n'a  souvent  fait  qu'un  sot, 
Croit  qu'un  livre  fait  tout,  et  que,  sans  Aristote, 
La  raison  ne  roit  goutte,  et  le  bon  sens  radote. 

1  Satire  IV.    A.  M.  L'Abb6  le  Vayer.     V.  5  Ac— G. 

V 


*  It  may  be  so. — Yet  when  learned  critics  chuse  to  shine  on  these 
dirty  subjects,  while  so  many  cleaner  and  fairer,  which  deserve  their 
pains,  are  left  in  obscurity,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  world  thinks 
otherwise. 

b  The  satire  contained  in  this  pape»*  is  extremely  just ;  and  yet>  I 
doubt,  has  done  i o  small  huit  in  the  republic  of  letters.  The  reason  is^ 
t.hat  most  men  ar«  lazy,  as  well  as  vaiu  ;  and  are,  therefore,  glad  of  such 


/ 
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No.  160.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  18    .710. 

From  mj^  wjon  Ajtartmeni,  April  17.  ' 


A  COMMON  civilitj  to  an  impertinesit  MIo^,  often  drsws  upoc 
one  a  great  many  unforeseen  troubles  ;  and  if  one  doth  not  take 
particular  care,  will  be  interpreted  by  htm  as  an  overture  of 
riendship  and  intimany.  This  I  waur  very  sensible  of  this  morn^ 
ing.  About  two  hours  before  day,  I  heard  a  great  rapping  at 
my  door,  which  continuefi  some  ttniFe,  till  my  maid  could  get  her- 
self ready  to  go  down  and  see  what  was  the  occasion  of  it.  She 
then  brought  me  up  word,  that  there  was  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
very  much  in  haste,  and  said  he  must  needs  speak  with  me.  By 
the  desoription  she  gave  me  of  him,  and  by  his  voice,  which  1 
could  hear  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  I  fancied  him  to  be  my  old  ae 
quaintance  the  upholsterer,  whom  I  met  the  other  day  in  St 
Jameses  Park.^  For  which  reason,  I  bid-  her  tell  the  gentleman 
whoever  he  was,  that  I  was  indisposed,  that  I  could  see  nobody 
and  that,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  I  desired  he  wouM 
leave  it  in  writing.  My  maid,  after  having  delivered  her  message^, 
told  me,  that  the  gentleman  said  he  would  stay  at  ihe  next 
cofifee-houee  till  I  was  stirring,,  and  bid-  her  be  sure  to  tell  me,, 
that  the  French  were  driven  from  the  Scarp,  and  that  Douay 
was  invested.  Tile  gave  her  the  name  of  another  town,  which  I 
found  she  had  dropped  by  the  way/ 

As  much  as  I  love  to  be  informed  of  the  success  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  do  not  care  for  hearing  of  a  victory  before  day,  and 
was  therefore  very  much  out  of  humour  at  this  unseasonable  visit. 
I  had  no  sooner  recovered  my  temper,  and  was  falling  asleep,  but 

»  V.  No.  165. 

.'...■'■  »    . .  ■  . 

a  pretence,  as  this  piece  of  raillery  affords  them,  to  see  all  erudition,  espe- 
cially profound  erudition,  in  the  light  of  pedantry.     So  difficult  it  is  not 
to  misapply  the  talent  of  ridicule,  or,  at  least,  not  to  give  others  the  ooca 
$ion  of  raisapplyicg  it ! 


I  wa»  imBtediatelj  stairtled  hy  &  second  rs^;  and  upon  mj  maided 
openiBg  tke  door,  heard  tke  same  voiee  ask  her,  if  her  master 
was  yet  up  ?  and  at  the  saniie  time  bid  her  tell  me^  that  he  wa» 
come  on  povpose  to  talk  with  me  about  a  pteee  of  home-news  that 
every  body  in  town  would  be  full  of  two  hours  hence.  I  ordered 
my  maid,  as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  room,  without  heaving  her 
message,  to  tell  the  gentleman,  that  whateyer  his  news  was,  I, 
would  rather  hear  it  two  hours  hence  than  now  ;  and  that  I  per- 
sisted  in:  my  resolution  not  t&  speak  with  any  body  that  morningL 
The  wench  delivered  my  answer  presently,  and  shut  the  door.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  compose  myself  to  sleep  after  two  sisek 
unexpected  alairms ;  for  which  reason  I  put  on  my  clothes  in  a 
very  peevish  humour.  I  took  several  turns  about  my  chamber^, 
reflecting  with  a  great  deal  of  anger  and  contempt  on  these  vol 
unteers  in  politics,  that  undergo  all  the  pain,  watchfulness,  and  dig: 
quiet  of  a.  first  minister,  without  turning  it  to  the  advantage  eithei 
of  themselves  or  their  country ;  and  yet  it  i»  surprising  to  con- 
sider how  numerous  this  speoies  of  men  is.  There  is  nothing 
more-  frequent  than  to  find  a  tayloo  breaking  his  rest  on  the  afbirs 
of  SiiropC)  and  to  see  a  cluster  of  porters  sitting  upon  the  minis- 
try. Our  streets  swaruL  with  politicians,  and  there  is  scarce  a 
shop  which  if^  not  hfild  by  &  statesman.  As  I  was  musing  after 
thi&  manner,  Iheaod  the  upholsterer  al*  the  door  delivering  a  let- 
ter to  my  maid,  and  begging  her  in  very  great  hurry,  to  give  it  to 
her  master  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  awake,  which  I  opened,  and 
found  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Bickerstapfb, 

'^  I  was  to  wait  upon  you  about  a  week  ago,  to  let  you  know^ 

that  the  honest  gentlemen  whom  you  conversed  with  upon  th* 

bench  at  the  end  of  the  Mall,  having  heard  that  I  had  received 

five  shillings  of  you,  to  give  you  a  himdred  pounds  upon  the 
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Great  Turk's  being  driven  out  of  Europe,  desired  me  to  acquaint 
you  that  every  one  of  that  company  would  be  willing  to  receive 
five  shillings,  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  same  conditions. 
Our  last  advices  from  Muscovy  making  this  a  fairer  bet  than  it 
was  a  week  ago,  I  do  not  question  but  you  will  accept  the  wager. 

^'  But  this  is  not  my  present  business.  If  you  remember,  I 
whispered  a  word  in  your  ear  as  we  were  walking  up  the  Mall, 
and  you  see  what  has  happened  since.  If  I  had  seen  you  this 
morning,  I  would  have  told  you  in  your  ear  another  secret.  I 
hope  you  will  be  recovered  of  your  indisposition  by  to-morrow 
morning,  when  I  will  wait  on  you  at  the  same  hour  as  I  did  this ; 
my  private  circumstances  being  such,  that  I  cannot  well  appear 
in  this  quarter  of  the  town  after  it  is  day. 

"  I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the  late  good  news  from  Hol- 
land, and  expectation  of  further  particulars,  as  well  as  with  other 
transactions,  of  which  I  will  tell  you  more  to-morrow  morning 
that  I  have  not  slept  a  wink  these  three  nights. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  Picardy  will  soon  follow  thr 
example  of  Artois,  in  case  the  enemy  continue  in  their  present 
resolution  of  flying  away  from  us.  I  think  I  told  you  last  time 
we  were  together  my  opinion  about  the  Deulle. 

"  The  honest  gentlemen  upon  the  bench  bid  me  tell  you,  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  you  often  among  them.  We  shall  be  there 
all  the  warm  hours  of  the  day  during  the  present  posture  of 
affairs. 

'^^  This  happy  opening  of  the  campaign  will,  I  hope,  give  us  a 
very  joyful  summer ;  and  I  propose  to  take  many  a  pleasant  walk 
with  you,  if  you  will  sometimes  come  into  the  Park ;  for  that  is 
the  only  place  in  which-I  can  be  free  from  the  malice  of  my  eat* 
nies.     Farewell  till  three-a-clock  to-morrow  morning. 

"  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,'^  &c 

"  P.  S.  Tlie  King  of  Sweden  is  still  at  Bender." 
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I  should  have  fretted  myself  to  death  at  this  promise  of  a 
second  visit,  if  I  had  not  found  in  his  letter  an  intimation  of  the 
good  news  which  I  have  since  heard  at  large.  I  have,  howeyer, 
ordered  my  maid  to  tie  up  the  knocker  of  my  door,  in  such  a 
manner  as  she  would  do  if  I  was  really  indisposed.  By  which 
means  I  hope  to  escape  breaking  my  morning's  rest 
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— — — Nnnquam  libertas  gratlor  ezstat 
Qoam  8ab  rege  pia 

From  my  own  Apartment^  April  x». 

I  WAS  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a  very  pleasing  re- 
tirement, and  amusing  myself  with  the  reading  of*  that  ancient 
and  beautiful  allegory,  called  *  The  table  of  Cebes.'*     I  was   at 

last  so  tired  witkmy-Wftlk^  that.  T  «g^t  <^nwTi  to   rPt^t  myaftlf  iipnn 

a  bench  that  stood  in  ihe  midst  of  -aB-.agreeAbl6  sha^e.  The 
music  of  the  birds,  that  filled  all  the  trees  about  me,  lulled  me 
asleep  before  I  waa  aware-joLit;  which*  waa  followed  by  a  dream^ 
that  I  impute  in  some  measure^ to  the  foregoing^uthorf  who.  had 
made  an  impression  upon  my  imagination,  and  put  me  into  his 
own  way  of  thinking. 

I  fancied  myself  among  the  AlpSj^^ndy.  AS  it  is  natural  m  a 

i       •  Better  expunge **  the  reading  of.** 

b  The  table  of  Cebes.  A  fine  moral  allegory,  but  of  a  character  wholly 
different  from  tnat  which  follows.  This  picturesque  and  sublime  dream 
had  been  more  naturally  introduced,  if  the  author  of  it  had  fallen  asleep 
over  a  canto  of  Spenser. 

«   Which — what  I  "  7%e  being  IvUed  asleep^  carelessly  expressed. 

'  The  Alps.  The  scenery  of  this  visioD,  taken  from  Swttzerland. — Sm 
the  author^s  travels. 

TOL.   IT. — ^9 
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4ream,  seemed  every  momentto  bound  from  one  summit  jbo  an- 
©ilier,  till  at  last,  after  having  made  this  airy  progress  over  _the 
cops- of  several,  mount^inSj  I  arrived  at  the  very  centre  of  those 
brokoB  voeke-^aed-  -precipices.  I  here,  methought,  saw  a  prodi- 
gious circuit  of  hills,  that  reached  above  the  clouds,  and  encom- 
passed a  large  space  of  groi^id,  which  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to 
look  into.  I  thereupon  continued  my  former  way  of  travelling 
through  a  great  variety  of  winter  scenes,  till  I  had  gained  the 
top  of  these  white  mountains,  which  seemed  another  Alps  of  snow. 
I  looked  down  from  hence  into  a  spacious  plain,  which  was  sur- 
rounded oif  all  sides  by  this  mound  of  hills,  and  which  presented 
me  with  the  mos4;  agreeable  prospect  I  had  ever  seen.  There  was 
a  greater  variety  of  colours  in  the  embroidery  of  the  meadows,  a 
more  lively  green  in  the  leaves  and  grass,  a  brighter  crystal  in 
**»o  streams,  than  what  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other  region.  The 
light  itself  had  something  more  shining  and  glorious  in  it  thau 
thai  of  which  the  day  is  made  in  other  places.  I  was  wonder- 
fully astonished-at  the  discovery  of  such  a  Paradise  amidst  the 
wildness  of  those  cold  hoary  landscapes  which  lay  about  it ;  but 
fbund  at  length,  that  this  happy  region  was  inhabited  by  ^JThe 
Goddess  of  Liberty ; '  whose  presence  softened  the  rigours  of 
the  climate,  enriched  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  more  .than 
supplied  the  absence  of  the  sun.  The  place  was  covered  with  a 
wonderful  profusion  of  flowers,  that  without  being  disposed  into 
regular  borders  and  parterres,  grew  promiscuously,  and  had  a 
greater  beauty  in  their  natural  luxuriancy  and  disorder,  than  they 
could  have  received  from  the  checks  and  restraints  of  art.  There 
was  a  river  that  arose  out  of  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  that 
by  an  infinite  number  of  turns  and  windings,  seemed  to  visit 
every  plant,  and  cherish  the  several  beauties  of  the  spring,  with 
which  the  fields  abounded.  After  having  run  to  and  firo  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  meanders,  it  at  last  throws  itself  into  the 
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boikAT  of  a  Bioufktain,  from  whence  it  passes  uDder  a  long  range 
of  rocks,  and  at  length  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Alps  where  the 
inhabiiaBts  think  it  the  first  source  of  the  Rhone.  This  river, 
after  having  made  its  progress  through  those  free  nations,  stagnates 
ia  a  bnge  lake  at  the  leaving  of  them,  and  no  sooner  enters  into 
the  T^oBs  of  i^avery,  bi^  runa  through  them  with  an  incredible 
rapidity,  and  takes  its  shortest  way  to  the  sea^ 

I  deseended  into  the  happy  fields  that  lay  beneath  me,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them,  beheld  the  goddess  sitting  upon  a  throne.  She 
had  nothing  to  inclose  her  but  the  bounds  of  her  own  dominions, 
and  nothing  over  her  head  but  the  heavens.  Every  glanc^'  of  her 
aye  cast  a  trflflfc  nf  light  whoiC.  it  fell^  that  revived  the  spring,  and 
made  all  things  smile  about  her*  My  heart  grew  cheerful  at  the 
sight  of  her,,  and  aa  she  looked  «pon  me,  I  found  a  ceitain  confi- 
dence growing  in  me,  and  sneh  an  inward  resolution  as  I  never 
felt  before  that  time. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  goddess  sat  the  Genius  *A  a  Common- 
wealth, with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a 
wand,  like  that  with  which  a  Roman  citizen  used  to  give  his  slaves 
their  freedom.  There  waa  somet^iBg  mean  and  vulgar,  but  at  the 
game  time  exceeding  bold  and  daring,  in  her  air ;  her  eyes  were 
full  of  fire,  but  had  in  them  such  caats  of  fierceness  and  cruelty, 
aa  wade  her  appear  to  me  rather  dreadful  than  amiable.  On  her 
shoulders  she  wore  a  mantle,  on  which  there  was  wrought  a  great 
eonfosion  of  figures.  As  it  fiew  in  the  wind,  I  could  not  discern 
the  particular  design  of  them,  but  saw  wounds  in  the  bodies  of 
some,  and  agonies  in  the  faces  of  others  ;  and  over  one  part  of  it 
could  read,  in  letters  of  blood,  *  The  Ides  of  March.' 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  goddess  was  the  Genius  of  Monarchy. 
She  was  clothed  in  the  whitest  ermine,  and  wore  a  crown  of  the 
purest  gold  upon  her  head.     In  her  band  she  held  a  sceptre  like 
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that  which  is  borne  by  the  British  monarchs.*  A  couple  of  tam« 
lions  lay  crouching  at  her  feet :  her  countenance  had  in  it  a  very 
great  majesty,  without  any  mixture  of  terror :  her  voice  vras  like 
the  voice  of  an  angel,  filled  with  so  much  sweetness,  a<$oompani6d 
with  such  an  air  of  condescension,  as  tempered  the  awfulness  of 
her  appearance,  and  equally  inspired  love  and  veneration  into  the 
hearts  of  all  that  beheld  her. 

In  the  train  of  4Jie  .Qgddess  of  Liberty^were  the  several  Arts 
id  ScienoeSy  who  all  of  thf^m  flourisbed-uiidemeath  her  eye.  One 
of  thorn  in  particular,  made  a  greater  figure  than  any  of  the  rest, 
who  held  a  thunder-bolt  in  her  hand,  which  had  the  power  of  melt- 
ing, piercing,  or  breaking  every  thing  that  stood  in  its  way.  The 
name  of  this  Ooddess  was  Eloquence. 

TAere  were  two  other  dependant  goddesses,  who  made  a  very 
conspicuous  figure  in  this  blissful  region.  The  first  of  them  was 
seated  upon  an  hill,  that  had  every  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which 
the  soil  was  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  producing.  The  other 
was  seated  in  a  little  island,  that  was  covered  with  groves  of  spices, 
olives,  and  orange- trees ;  and  in  a  word,  with  the  products  of  every 
foreign  clime.  The  name  of  the  first  was  Plenty,  of  the  second, 
Commerce.  *  The  first  leaned  her  right  arm  upon  a  plough,  and 
under  her  left  held  a  huge  horn,  out  of  which  she  poured  a  whole 
autumn  of  fruits.  The  other  wore  a  rostral  crown  upon  her  head, 
and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  compass. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleased  in  ranging  trough  this  delightful 
place,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  was  not  encumbered  with  fences 
and  enclosures ;  till  at  length,  methought,  I  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  pitched  upon  the  top  of  an  hill,  that  presented  several 
objects  to  my  sight,  which  I  had  not  before  taken  notice  of     The 

•  A  compihuent  to  the  well-tempered  monarchy  of  his  country,  so  finely 
conducted,  as  to  be  applicable,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  penonaf  virtues  ol 
its  Monarch, 
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winds  that  passed  oyer  this  flowery  plain,  ani  through  the  tops  of 
trees  which  were  full  of  hlossoms,  blew  upon  me  in  such  a  contin 
ned  breeze  of  sweets,  that  I  was  wonderfdlly  charmed  with  my 
situation.  *  I  here  saw  all  the  inner  declivities  of  that  great  cir- 
Guit  of  mountains,  whose  outside  was  coTcred  with  snow,  over- 
grown with  huge  forests  of  fir-trees,*  which/indeed,  are  very  ire* 
quently  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps.  These  trees  were  in- 
habited by  storks,^,  that  came  thither  in  great  flights  from  very 
distant  quarters  of  the  world.  Methought  I  was  pleased  in  my 
dream,  to  see -what  became  of  these  birds,  when,  upon  leaving  the 
places  to  which  they  make  an  annual  visit,  they  rise  in  great  flocks 
so  high  till  they  are  out  of  sight ;  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
thought  by  some  modem  philosophers  to  take  a  flight  to  the  moon. 
But  my  eyes  were  soon  diverted  from  this  prospect,  when  I  ob- 
-  B^^^i^  two  great  gaps  that  led  through  thiscircuit  of  mountains, 
where  guards  and  watehes  were  posted  day  and  night,  llpon'ex^ 
amination  I  found,  that  there  were  two  formidable  enemies  en- 
camped before  each  of  these  avenues,  who  kept  the  place  in  a  per- 
petual alarm,  and  watched  all  opportunities  of  invading  it^ 

Tyranny  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  armies,  dressed  in  an 
Eastern  habit,  and  grasping  in  her  hand  an  iron  sceptre.  Behind 
her  was  Barbarity,  with  the  garb  and  complexion  of  an  Ethiopian ; 
Ignorance  with  a  turban  upon  her  head ;  and  Persecution  holding 
up  a  bloody  flag,  embroidered  with  flower-de-luces.  These  were 
followed  by  Oppression,  Poverty,  Famine,  Torture,  and  a  dread- 
ful train  of  appearances,  that  made  me  tremble  to  behold  them. 

a  Fir-treeiL  Because  this  tree  thriyes  best  in  mountamous  oountries^  t.  €. 
.  sceordiDg  to  the  author's  idea,  **  in  free  countries.'' 

Inhabited  by  ttorks.  Alluding  to  the  notionB  that  these  birds  are  tc  b# 
found  only  in  republics.     Whence  the  famous  lines, 

"*  LncretliiR,  with  a  stork-like  fltte," 
**Br«d  aDd  translated,  in  a  state." 

Thoueh  by  what  he  says  of  these  birds  flying  to  the  moon,  he  would  insia 
nate^  1  suppose,  that  one  tradition  was  just  as  credible  as  the  otbi^r. 
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Anwwg  the  baggage  of  this  armj,  I  eovld  dimovier  radln,  wImA, 
oluuas,  and  gibbets,  with  all  the  instruments  art  could  invent  to 
make  human  nature  mifierable. 

Before  the  other  avenue  I  saw  Lioentknisnesa,  dressed  in  a 
garment  not  unlike  the  Polish  oaasock,  and  leading  up  a  whole 
armj  of  monstensi,  sjoch  as  Clamour,  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  hun- 
dred tongues ;  Coofusion  with  a  mis-shi^en  body  and  a  thousand 
heads ;  Impudence,  with  a  £»rehead  ei  brass ;  and  Rapine,  with 
hands  of  iron.  The  tumult,  ikoise,  and  uproar  in  this  quarter 
were  BO  very  great,  that  they  dtsttirbed  my  imagination  more  tk«D 
is  eonsistent  with  sleep,  and  by  that  means  awaked  me. 
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Tertiiis  d  CibIo  oecidit  QaUk—Juy.  Sat.  2. 

Jf^om  my  own  Apartment,  April  %i. 
In  my  younger  years  I  used  many  endeavours  to  get  a  place 
at  court,  and  indeed  continued  my  pursuits  till  I  arrived  at  my 
grand  climacteric ;  but  at  length  altogether  despairing  of  success, 
whether  it  were  for  want  of  capacity,  friends,  or  due  application, 
I  at  last  resolved  to  erect  a  new  office,  and  for  my  encouragement, 
to  place  myself  in  it.  For  this  reason,  I  took  upon  me  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  reserving  to  myself  all 
such  perquisites,  profits  and  emoluments  as  should  arise  put  of 
the  discharge  of  the  said  office.  These  in  truth  have  not  been  in- 
considerable ;  for  besides  those  weekly  contributions  which  I  re- 
ceive from  John  Morphew,i  and  those  annual  subscriptions  which 
I  propose  to  myself  from  the  most  elegant  part  of  this  great  island, 
[  daily  live  in  a  very  comfortable  affluence  of  wine,  stale  beer 

*  A  printer  connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Tatler. — G. 
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Hungary  water,  beef,  bookfi,  and  marrow-bones^  whiok  I  receive 
from  many  well-disposed  citizens ;  not  to  mention  the  forfeitures 
which  accrue  to  me  from  the  several  offenders  that  appear  before 
me  on  court  days. 

Having  now  enjoyed  this  office  for  the  space  of  a  twelve- 
month, I  shall  do  what  all  good  officers  ought  to  do,  take  a  sur- 
vey of  my  behaviour,  and  consider  carefully  whether  I  have  dis- 
eharged  my  duty,  and  acted  up  to  the  character  with  which  I  am 
invested.  For  my  direction  in  this  particular,  I  have  made  a 
narrow  search  into  the  nature  of  the  old  Roman  G^sors,  whom 
I  must  always  regard,  not  only  as  my  predecessors,  bat  as  my 
patterns  in  this  great  employment :  and  have  several  times  asked 
my  own  heart  with  great  impartiality,  whether  Oato  will  not  bear 
a  more  venerable  figure  among  posterity  than  Bickerstaffe  ? 

I  find  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Censor  was  twofold.  The  first 
part  of  it  consisted  in  making  frequent  reviews  of  the  people,  in 
casting  up  their  numbers,  ranging  them  under  their  several 
tribes,  disposing  them  into  proper  classes,  and  subdividing  them 

« 

into  their  respective  centuries. 

In  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  office,  I  have  taken  many 
curious  surveys  of  this  great  city.  I  have  collected  into  particu- 
lar bodies  the  dappers  and  the  smarts,  the  natural  and  affected 
rakes,  the  preUy  fellows  and  the  very  pretty  fellows.  I  have 
likewise  drawn  out  in  several  distinct  parties,  your  pedants  and 
men  of  fire,  your  gamesters  and  politicians.  I  have  separated 
cits  from  citizens,  free-thinkers  from  philosophers,  wits  from 
SDuff-takers,  and  duellists  from  men  of  honour.  I  have  likewise 
made  a  calculation  of  esquires,  not  only  considering  the  several 
distinct  swarms  of  them  that  are  settled  in  the  different  parts  of 
this  town,  but  also,  that  more  rugged  species  that  inhabit  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  are  often  found  in  pot  houses,  and  uponhay^ 
'soiiks* 
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I  shall  pass  the  soft  sex  over  in  silence,  having  not  jet  re- 
duced them  into  any  tolerable  order ;  as  likewise  the  softer  tribe 
of  lovers,  which  will  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time,  before  I  shall 
be  able  to  cast  them  into  their  several  centuries  and  subdivisions. 

The  second  part  of  the  Roman  Censor's  office  was  to  look 
into  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  check  any  growing  luxury, 
whether  in  diet,  dress,  or  building.  This  duty,  likewise,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  discharge,  by  those  wholesome  precepts  which  I 
have  given  my  countrymen  in  regard  to  beef  and  mutton,  and  the 
severe  censures  which  I  have  passed  upon  ragouts  and  fricassees. 
There  is  not,  as  I  am  informed,  a  pair  of  red  heels  to  be  seen 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  which  I  may  likewise  ascribe,  with- 
out vanity,  to  the  becoming  zeal  which  I  expressed  in  that  parti- 
cular. I  must  own,  my  success  with  the  petticoat  is  not  so 
great ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  done  with  it,  I  hope  I  shall,  in  a 
little  time,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  that  growing  evil.  As  for  the 
article  of  building,  I  intend  hereafter  to  enlarge  upon  it,  having 
lately  observed  several  ware-houses,  nay,  private  shops,  that 
stand  upon  Corinthian  pillars,  and  whole  rows  of  tin  pots  show- 
ing themselves,  in  order  to  their  sale,  through  a  sash  window. 

I  have  likewise  followed  the  example  of  the  Roman  Censors, 
in  punishing  offences  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offender. 
It  was  usual  for  them  to  expel  a  senator  who  had  been  guilty  of 
great  immoralities  out  of  the  senate  house,  by  omitting  his  name 
when  they  called  over  the  list  of  his  brethren.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, to  remove  effectually  several  worthless  men  who  stand  pos- 
sessed of  great  honours,  I  have  made  frequent  draughts  of  dead 
men  out  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  nobility,  and  given  them  up  to 
the  new  society  of  upholders,  with  the  necessary  orders  for  their 
interment.  As  the  Roman  Censors  used  to  punish  the  knights 
or  gentlemen  of  Rome,  by  taking  away  their  horses  from  them,  I 
have  seised  the  canes  of  many  criminals  of  figure,  whom  I  had 
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just  reason  to  animadyert  upon.  As  for  the  offenders  among  the 
common  people  of  Rome,  they  were  generally  chastised,  by  being 
thrown  out  of  a  higher  tribe,  and  placed  in  one  which  was  not  so 
honourable.  My  reader  cannot  but  think  I  have  had  an  eye  to 
this  punishment,  when  t  have  degraded  one  species  of  men  into 
bombs,  squibs,  and  crackers,'  and  another  into  drums,  bass 
viols,  and  bagpipes ;  *  not  to  mention  whole  packs  of  delinquents 
whom  I  have  shut  up  in  kennels,  and  the  new  hospital '  which  I 
am  at  present  erecting,  for  the  reception  of  those  of  my  country- 
men who  give  me  but  little  hopes  of  their  amendment,  on  the 
borders  of  Moorfields.  I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  particular, 
that  since  some  late  surveys  I  have  taken  of  this  island,  I  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  buildings  which  I 
design  in  this  quarter. 

When  my  great  predecessor  Oato  the  elder  stood  for  the 
censorship  of  Rome,  there  were  several  other  competitors  who  of- 
fered themselves  :  and  to  get  an  interest  among  the  people,  gave 
them  great  promises  of  the  mild  and  gentle  treatment  which 
they  would  use  towards  them  in  that  office.  Cato  on  the  con- 
trary told  them,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  because  he 
knew  the  age  was  sunk  in  immorality  and  corruption ;  and  that 
if  they  would  give  him  their  votes,  he  would  promise  them  to 
make  use  of  such  a  strictness  and  severity  of  discipline  as  should 
recover  them  out  of  it.  The  Roman  historians,  upon  this  occa 
sion,  very  much  celebrated  the  public-spiritedness  of  that  people 
who  chose  Cato  for  their  Censor,  notwithstanding  his  method  of 
recommending  himself  I  may  in  some  measure  extol  my  own 
countrymen  upon  the  same  account,  who.  without  any  respect  to 
party,  or  any  application  from  myself,  have  made  such  generous 
subscriptions  for  the  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  as  will  give  a  mag- 
nificence to  my  old  age,  and  which  I  esteem  more  than  I  would 
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any  post  in  Europe  of  an  hundred  times  the  value.  I  shall  only 
add,  that  upon  looking  into  my  catalogue  of  subscribers,  which  I 
intend  to  print  alphabetically  in  the  front  of  my  lucubrations,  I 
find  the  names  of  the  greatest  beauties  and  wits  in  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain,  which  I  only  mention  for  the  benefit  of 
any  of  them  who  have  not  yet  subscribed,  it  being  my  design  to 
dose  the  subscription  in  a  very  short  time. 


/ 


A 
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Idem  infloeto  est  infloetlor  rave 

Bimal  poemata  attigit;  neque  idem  unqoam 

JBqad  est  beataa,  ao  poema  enm  aoriblt: 

Tarn  gaadet  in  se,  tamqae  se  ipse  miratnr. 

Nimirum-  idem  omnes  falllmar ;  neque  est  quisqniun 

Qnem  non  In  aliqon  re  videre  8i0mum 

Possis Catuu  db  Buffxno. 

I  Ti.bi£Ri)AT  came  hither  about  two  hours  before  the  com* 
pany  generally  make  their  appearance,  with  a  design  to  read  over 
all  the  newspapers ;  but  upon  my  sitting  down,  I  was  accosted  by 
Ned  Softly,  who  saw  me  from  a  corner  in  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  where  I  found  he  had  been  writing  something.  Mr.  Bick- 
ers^Afe,  (says  he)  I  observe  by  a  late  paper  of  yours,  that  you 
and ,  I  are  just  of  a  humour ;  for  you  must  know,  of  all  imper- 
tinqncieSy  there  is  nothing  which  I  so  much  hate  as  news.  J 
never  read  a  Guzette  in  my  life;  and  never  trouble  my  head 
about  our  armies,  whether  they  win  or  lose,  or  in  what  part  of 
the  world  they  lie  encamped.  Without  giving  me  time  to  reply, 
he  drew  a  paper  of  verses  out  of  his  pockety  telling  me,  that  he 
had  someUiing  which  would  entertain  me  more  agreeably,  and 
that  he  would  desire  my  judgment  upon  every  line,  for  that  wt 
had  time  enough  before  us  till  the  company  came  in. 
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Ned  Softlj  is  a  very  pretty  poet,  and  a  great  udmirer  of  easy 
lines.     Waller  is  his  favourite :  and  as  that  admtrabi^  Wflt^r  has 
the  best  and  worst  verses  of  any  among  our  English  poets/Ned 
Softly  has  got  all  the  bad  ones  without  book,  which  he  repeats 
upon  occasion,  to  show  his  reading,  and  garnish  his  /^^^y^yo^^p 
Ned  is  indeed  a  true  English  reader,  incapable  oijfiiki^g  the        ^ 
great  and  masterly  strokes  of  this  art ;  but  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  little  Gothio  ornaments  of  epigrammatical  conceits,   ^X 
tarns,  points,  and  quibbles,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  most  ad- 
mired of  our  English  poets,  and  practised  by  those  who  want 
genius  and  strength  to  represent,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, simplicity  in  its  natural  beauty  and  perfection.  . 

Finding  myself  unavoidably  engaged  in  such  a  conversation, 
I  was  resolved  to  turn  my  pain  into  a  pleasure,  and  to  divert  my- 
self as  well  as  I  eould  with  so  very  odd  a  fellow.  '  You  must  un- 
derstand, (says  Ned)  that  the  sonnet  I  am  going  to  read  to  you 
was  written  upon  a  lady,  who  showed  me  some  verses  of  her  own 
making,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  poet  of  our  age.  But  you  shall 
near  it.'    Upon  which  he  began  to  read  as  follows : 

«T0  MIRA  ON  HER  INCOMPARABLE  POEM. 


*  When  dress'd  in  laurel  wreaths  yon  shine, 

And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes^ 
You  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine, 
Or  Phoebus*  'self  in  petticoats. 

II 

*  I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 

(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art) 
Your  pen  was  pluck'd  from  Cuf  id*s  wing 
For  ah  I  it  wounds  me  like  his  darC 

'  Why,  (says  I)  this  is  a  little  nosegay  of  conceits,  a  verj: 
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lump  of  salt :  every  verse  hath  something  in  it  that  piques  ;  and 
then  the  dart  in  the  last  line  is  certainly  as  pretty  a  sting  in  the 
tail  of  an  epigram  (for  so  I  think  your  critics  call  it)  as  ever  en- 
tered into  the  thought  of  a  poet.^  '  Dear  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  (says 
he)  shaking  me  hy  the  hand,  every  body  knows  you  to  be  a  judge 
of  these  things ;  and  to  tell  you  truly,  I  read  over  Boscommon's 
translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  three  several  times,  before 
I  sat  down  to  write  the  sonnet  which  I  have  shown  you.  But 
you  shall  hear  it  again,  and  pray  observe  every  line  of  it,  for  not 

one  of  them  shall  pass  without  your  approbation. 

*  When  di'ess'd  in  laurel  wreaths  you  shine.' 

*  That  is,  (says  he)  when  you  have  your  garland  on ;  when  you 
are  writing  verses.'     To  which  I  replied,  *  I  know  your  meaning 
a  metaphor ! '  ^  The  same, '  said  he,  and  went  on  : 

'And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes.' 

*  Pray  observe  the  gliding  of  that  verse ;  there  is  scarce  a 
consonant  in  it:  I  took  care  to  make  it  run  upon  liquids.  G-ive 
me  your  opinion  of  it.'  *  Truly,  (said  I)  I  think  it  is  as  good  as 
the  former.'  *'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  (says  he :)  but 
mind  the  next : ' 

*  You  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nme.' 

^  That  is,  (says  he)  you  seem  a  sister  of  the  Muses ;  for  if  you 
look  into  ancient  authors,  you  will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that 
there  were  nine  of  them.'  *  I  remember  it  very  well,  (said  I ;) 
but  pray  proceed.' 

*0r  Phcebus'  self  ir  petticoats.' 

*  Phoebus  (says  he)  wa?  the  god  of  poetry.  These  little  in- 
stances, Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  ahow  a  gentleman's  reading.  Then  to 
Jmke  off  from  the  air  of  learning,  which  Phcebus  and  iie  Huses 
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have  given  to  this  first  stanza,  jon  may  observe,  how  it  fiills  all 
of  a  sudden  into  the  familiar ;  in  petticoats  ! 

'Or  Phoebus'  self  in  petticoats.' 

Let  as  now,  (says  I)  enter  upon  the  second  stanza.  I  find  the 
first  line  is  still  a  continuation  of  the  metaphor. 

'I  fimcy  when  your  song  yon  sing.' 

It  is  very  right,  (says  he ;)  but  pray  observe  the  turn  of  words 
in  those  two  lines.  I  was  a  whole  hour  in  adjusting  of  them, 
and  have  still  a  doubt  upon  me,  whether  in  the  second  line  it 
should  be,  '  Your  song  you  sing ; '  or,  '  You  sing  your  song.' 
You  shall  hear  them  both ; ' 

'  I  fancy  when  yonr  song  yon  sing, 

(Your  song  yon  sing  with  so  much  art)' 

OR, 

'I  fancy  when  your  song  yon  sing, 

(Yon  sing  your  song  with  so  much  art)* 

'  Truly,  (said  I)  the  turn  is  so  natural  either  way,  that  you 
have  made  me  almost  giddy  with  it.'  '  Dear  sir,  (said  he,  grasp- 
ing me  by  the  hand,)  you  have  a  great  deal  of  patience ;  but 
pray  what  do  you  think  of  the  next  verse  ? ' 

*  Yonr  pen  waa  pluck'd  from  Cupid's  wing.* 

'  Think !  (says  I ;)  I  think  you  have  made  Cupid  look  like  a 
little  goos&'     '  That  was  my  meaning,  (says  he)  I  think  the  ridi 
eule  is  well  enough  hit  off.     But  we  now  come  to  the  last,  which 
sums  up  the  whole  matter.' 

'For  ah  I  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart' 

'  Pray  how  do  you  like  that  ah  ?  doth  it  not  make  a  pretty 
figure  in  that  place  ?  Ah  !  it  looks  as  if  I  felt  the  dart,  and 
cried  out  at  being  pricked  with  it' 
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'For  ah  I  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart' 

*  My  friend  Dick  Easy  (continued  he)  assured  me,  he  woulcl 
rather  have  written  that  ah  !  than  to'  have  been  the  author  of) 
the  j3Sneid.  He  indeed  objected,  that  I  made  Mira's  pen  like  a 
quill  in  one  of  the  lines,  and  like  a  dart  in  the  other.     But  as  to\ 

that '  *  Oh  1  as  to  that,  (says  I)  it  is  but  supposing  Cupid 

to  be  like  a  porcupine,  and  his  quills  and  darts  will  be  the  same 
thing.*  He  was  going  to  embrace  me  for  the  hint;  but  half  a 
dozen  critics  coming  into  the  room,  whose  faces  he  did  not  like, 
he  conveyed  the  sonnet  into  his  pocket,  and  whispered  me  in  the 
ear,  he  would  show  it  me  again  as  soon  as  his  man  had  written  it 
over  fair.'' 
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IVom  my  own  Apartment,  April  28. 
It  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  distinguish  between 
realities  and  appearances,  and  to  separate  true  merit  from  the 
pretence  to  it.  As  it  shall  ever  be  my  study  to  make  'discoveries 
of  this  nature  in  human  life,  and  to  settle  the  proper  distinctions 
between  the  virtues  and  perfections  of  mankind,  and  those  false 
colours  and  resemblances  of  them  that  shine  alike  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar ;  so  I  shall  be  more  particularly  careful  to  search  into 
the  various  merits  and  pretences  of  the  learned  world.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  general  combi- 
nation among  the  pedants  to  extol  one  another's  labours,  and  cry 

*  To  should  be  left  out. 

*  The  humour  of  this  paper  is  fine ;  but  not  original     Ned  Softly  ie 
slip  of  Bays,  in  the  rehearsal : 


-Parnaasia  Isarats, 


Panrs  aab  Ingentt  matxis  se  sal^ioit  umbrl" 
fsnd  both  probably  of  th«  sonneteering  Marquis  m  the  Misanthropfl — G.l 
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ap  one  a&otber^B  parts ;,  while  men  of  sense,  either  through  that 
modesty  whioh  is  natural  to  them,  or  the  scorn  they  have  for 
such  trifling  commendations,  enjt)y  their  stock  of  knowledge  like 
a  hidden  treasure  with'  satisfaction  and  silence.  fPedantry,  in-  ^  ,  (^^ 
deed,  in  learning,  is  like  hypocrisy  in  religion,  a  fym  of  knowl-  J 
edge  without  the  power  of  it,  that  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mon people,  breaks  out  in  noise  and  show,  and  finds  its  reward, 
not  from*  tny  inward  pleasure  that  attends  it,  but  from  the 
praises  and  approbations  which  it  receives  from  men. 

Of  this  shallow  species  there  is  not  a  more  importunate, 
empty,  and  oonoeited  animal,  than  that  which  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  a  eritic.  This,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  one  that,  without  entering  into  the  sense  and  soul  of  an 
author,  has  a  few  general  rules,  whioh,  like  mechanical  instru- 
ments, he  applies  to  the  works  of  every  writer,  and  as  they  quad- 
rate with  them,  pronounces  the  author  perfect  or  defective.  He 
is  master  of  a  certain  set  of  words,  as  Unity,  Style,  Fire,  Phlegm, 
Easy,  Natural,  Turn,  Sentiment,  and  the  like ;  which  he  varies, 
compounds,  divides,  and  throws  together,  in  every  part  of  his 
discourse,  without  any  thought  or  meaning.  The  marks  you 
may  know  him  by  are,  an  elevated  eye,  and  dogmatical  brow,  a 
positive  voice,  and  a  contempt  for  every  thing  that  comes  out, 
whether  he  has  read  it  or  not.  He  dwells  altogether  in  generals. 
He  praises  or  dispraises  in  the  lump.  He  shakes  hisliead  very 
frequently  at  the  pedantry  of  universities,  and  bursts  into  laugh- 
ter when  you  mention  an  author  that  is  known  at  Will's.M  He 
hath  formed  his  judgment  upon  Homer,  Horace,  and  'Yl^il,  not 
from  their  own  works,  but  from  those  of  Bapin  and  Bossu.l   He 

*  Finds  its  reward  from.  He  should  have  aaid  "««»"  the  proper  preposi- 
tion, after  **find : "  what  determined  his  choiee  of  "from  "  was  Uw  jingle 
of — **in  any  inward" — ^But  the  sentence  might  hat  e  been  turned  differ* 
cjitly. 

*  O.  F.  That  is  not  known  at  TFtW'».— N. 
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knows  his  own  strength  so  well,  that  he  neyer  dares  praifle  any 
thing  in  which  he4ia8  not  a  French  author  for  his  voucher.    \ 

With  these  fimraordinary  talents  and  accomplishments,  Sir 
Timothy  TtCtle^  puts  men  in  vogue,  or  condemns  them  to  obscu* 
rity,  and  sit|  as  judge  of  life  and  death  upon  every  author  that 
appears  in  public/  It  is  impossible  to  represent  the  pangs,  ago- 
nies, and  convulsions,  which  Sir  Timothy  expresses  in  every  fea- 
ture of  his  face,  and  muscle  of  his  body,  upon  the  reading  of  a 
bad  poet. 

About  a  week  ago  I  was  engaged  at  a  friend's  house  of  mine 
in  an  agreeable  conversation  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  when 
in  the  height  of  our  mirth,  Sir  Timothy,  who  makes  love  to  my 
friend's  eldest  daughter,  came  in  amongst  us  puffing  and  blowing 
as  if  he  had  been  very  much  out  of  breath.  He  immediately 
called  for  a  chair,  and  desired  leave  to  sit  down,  without  any 
further  ceremony.  I  asked  him, '  Where  he  had  been  ?  Wheth< 
er  he  was  out  of  order  ? '  He  only  replied,  that  he  was  quite 
spent,  and  fell  a  cursing  in  soliloquy.  I  could  hear  him  cry, '  A 
wicked  rogue ! — An  execrable  wretch  ! — Was  there  ever  such  a 
monster  V — The  young  ladies  upon  this  began  to  be  affrighted, 
and  asked,  '  Whether  any  one  had  hurt  him  ?'  He  answered 
nothing  but  still  talked  to  himself.  *  To  lay  the  first  scene  (says 
he)  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  last  in  Northamptonshire  1 ' 
'  Is  that  all  1  (says  I ;)  Then  I  suppose  you  have  been  at  the  re- 
hearsal of  a  play  this  morning.'  ^  Been  1  (says  he ;)  I  have  been 
at  Northampton,  in  the  Park,  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  in  a  dining- 
room,  every  where ;  the  rogue  has  led  me  such  a  dance  1 ' — 
Though  I  could  scarce  forbear  laughing  at  his  discourse,  I  told 
him  I  was  glad  it  was  no  worse,  and  that  he  was  only  metaphori- 
cally weary.  ^  In  short,  sir,  (says  he)  the  author  has  not  ob* 
served  a  single  unity  in  his  whole  play:  the  scene  shifts  in  every 

*  Henry  CromwelL — ^V.  Nichols. — G. 
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dialogae ;  the  yillftin  has  hurried  me  up  and  down  at  such  a  rate, 
that  I  am  tired  off  my  legs.  I  could  not  but  observe  with  some 
pleasure,  that  the  young  lady  whom  he  made  love  to,  conceived  a 
very  just  aversion  towards  him,  upon  seeing  him  so  very  passion- 
ate in  trifles.  And  as  she  had  that  natural  sense  which  makes 
her  a  better  judge  than  a  thousand  critics,  she  began  to  rally  him 
upon  this  foolish  humour.  ^  For  my  part  (says  she,)  I  never 
knew  a  play  take  that  was  written  up  to  your  rules,  as  you  call 
them.'  '  How  madam !  (says  he,)  is  that  your  opinion  ?  I  am  sure 
you  have  a  better  taste.'  '  It  is  a  pretty  kind  of  magic,  (says 
she)  the  poets  have  to  transport  an  audience  from  plaoe  to  place 
without  the  help  of  a  coach  and  horses.  I  could  travel  round 
the  world  at  such  a  rate.  'Tis  such  an  entertainment  as  an  en- 
chantress finds  when  she  fancies  herself  in  a  wood,  or  upon  a 
mountain,  at  a  feast,  or  a  solemnity ;  though  at  the  same  time 
she  has  never  stirred  out  of  her  cottage.'  ^  Your  simile,  madam, 
(says  Sir  Timothy,)  is  by  no  means  just.'  ^  Pray,  (says  she)  let 
my  similes  pass  without  a  criticism.  I  must  confess,  (continued 
she,  for  I  found  she  was  resolved  to  exasperate  him)  I  laughed 
very  heartily  at  the  last  new  comedy  which  you  found  so  much 
fault  with.'  '  But,  madam,  (says  he,)  you  ought  not  to  have 
laughed ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  show  me  a  single  rule  that  you 
could  laugh  by.'  *  Ought  not  to  laugh !  (says  she :)  Pray  who 
should  hinder  me  ? '  '  Madam,  (says  he,)  there  are  such  people  in 
the  world  as  Sapin,  Dacier,  and  several  others,  that  ought  to 
have  spoiled  your  mirth.'  '  I  have  heard,  (says  the  young  lady,) 
that  your  great  critics  are  always  very  bad  poets;  I  fancy  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  the  works  of  one  and  the  other,  as 
there  is  between  the  carriage  of  a  dancing-master  and  a  gentle- 
man I  must  confess,  (continued  she,)  I  would  not  be  troubled 
with  so  fine  a  judgment  as  yours  is ;  for  I  find  you  feel  more  vex- 
ation in  a  bad  comedy,  than  I  do  in  a  deep  tragedy.'    '  MadaA 
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(mjs  Sir  Timoi^j),  that  is  not  uj  fttiiU;  tliiey  ahoukl  learu  the 
art  of  writing.'  '  For  my  part,  (saj«  the  young  lady,)  I  should 
think  the  greatest  art  in  your  writera  of  comediea  is  to  please.' 
'  To  please  I '  (says  Sir  Timothy :)  and  immediately  fell  a  laugh- 
tBg.  '  Truly,  (says  she),  iht^  is  my  o^nioa.'  Upon  this,  he 
eomposed  his  countenance,  looked  upon  his  watdi,  and  todc  his 
IcaTC. 

I  hear  that  Sir  Timothy  has  not  been  at  my  friend's  house 
since  this  notable  conibrence,  to  the  satisfaetioa  of  the  young  la- 
dy, who  by  this  means  has  got  rid  of  a  very  impertinent  fop. 

I  must  confess,  I  could  not  but  observe,  with  a  great  deal  of 
surprise,  how  this  gentleman,  by  his  ill-nature,  folly,  and  affecta- 
tion, hath  made  himself  capable  of  suffering  so  many  imaginary 
pains,  and  looking  with  such  a  senseless  severity  upon  the  com- 
mon diyersions  of  life. 
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Teonm  ylvere  amem,  tecum  obettm  liben8.-7Hoib 

From  my  own  Apmrtmeni,  J*um  80. 
Some  years  since  I  was  engaged  with  a  coach  full  of  friends  to 
take  a  journey  as  far  as  the  Land's-end.  We  were  very  well 
pleased  with  one  another  the  first  day,  every  one  endeavouring 
to  recommend  himself  by  his  good  humour  and  complaisance  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  This  good  correspondence  did  not  last 
long ;  one  of  our  party  was  soured  the  very  first  evening  by  a 
plate  of  butter  which  had  not  been  melted  to  his  mind,  and 
which  spoiled  his  temper  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  continued  up- 
on the  fret  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  second  fell  off  from  his 
food  humour  the  next  morning,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  could 
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imagine,  bat  because  I  ebaiicdd  to  Atep  into  tbe  ooach  b^ore  Lim, 
aud  place  myself  on  the  sbiuly  side.  This,  however,  was  but  my 
owB  priTate  guess,  for  1m  did  not  mention  a  word  of  it,  nor  indeed 
of  any  thing  else,  for  three  d^a  following.  The  rest  of  our  com- 
pany held  out  very  near  half  the  way,  when  of  a  sudden  Me. 
S^r^hUj  fell  asleep ;  SAd  instead  of  endeavouring  to  divert  and 
oblige  ufi,  as  he  had  hitherto  done^  carried  himself  with  an  un- 
cencemed,  careless,  drowsy  behaviour,  till  we  came  to  our  last 
stage.  There  were  three  of  us  who  still  held  up  our  heads^  and 
did  all  we  could  to  make  our  journey  agreeable^  but,  to  my 
shame  be  it  spoken,  about  three  miles  on  tiiis  side  Exeter,  I  was 
taken  wiUi  an  uuaceonatable  fit  of  suUenness^  that  hung  upon  me 
for  above  threescore  miles ;  whether  it  were  for  want  of  respect, 
or  from  an  accidental  tread  upon  my  foot,  or  from  a  foolish 
maid's  calling  me  The  old  Gentleman,  I  cannot  tell.  In  short, 
there  was  but  one  who  kept  his  good  humour  to  the  Land's-end. 
^~There  was  another  coach  that  went  along  with  us,  in  which  I 
likewise  observed,  that  there  were  many  secret  jealousies,  heart- 
burnings, and  animorities:  for  when  we  joined  companies  at 
night,  I  could  not  but  take  notioe,  that  the  passengers  neglected 
their  own  company,  and  studied  how  to  make  themselves  es- 
teemed by  us,  who  were  altogether  strangers  to  them :  till  at 
length  they  grew  so  well  acquainted  with  us,  that  they  liked  us 
as  little  as  they  did  one  anoUier.  t.When  I  reflect  i^on  this  joux- 
n^  I  often  faney  it  to  be  a  picture  of  human  life,  in  respoct  to 
the  several  friendships,  contracts,  and  alliances,  that  are  made 
and  dissolved  in  the  several  periods  of  it  The  most  delightful 
and  most  lasting  engagements  are  generally  those  which  pass 
between  man  and  woman;  and  yet  upon  what  trifles  are  they 
weakened,  or  entirely  broken  ?  I  Sometimes  the  parties  fly  asun 
der  even  in  the  midst  of  courtship,  and  sometimes  grow  cool  in 
^  «  very  honey-month.    Some  sq>arate  before  the  first  child,  and 
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some  after  the  fifth ;  others  continue  good  till  thirty,  others  til! 
forty ;  while  some  few,  whose  souls  are  of  an  happier  make,  and 
better  fitted  to  one  another,  travel  on  together  to  the  end  of  their 
journey,  in  a  continual  intercourse  of  kind  offices  and  mutual 
endearments. 

When  we,  therefore,  ohuse  our  companions  for  life,  if  we 
hope  to  keep  both  them  and  ourselyes  in  good  humour  to  the 
last  stage  of  it,  we  must  be  extremely  careful  in  the  choice  we 
make,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  on  our  own  part.  When  tho 
persons  to  whom  we  join  ourselves  can  stand  an  examination, 
uid  bear  the  scrutiny,  when  they  mend  upon  our  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  discover  new  beauties  the  more  we  search  into 
their  characters,  our  love  will  naturally  rise  in  proportion  to 
their  perfections. 

But  because  there  are  very  few  possessed  of  such  aoeomp)'.8h- 
ments  of  body  and  mind,  we  ought  to  look  after  those  qualifica- 
tions both  in  ourselves  and  others,  which  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary towards  this  happy  union,  and  which  are  in  the  power  of 
every  one  to  acquire,  or  at  least  to  cultivate  and  improve. 
These,  in  my  opinion,  are  cheerftilness  and  constancy.  lA  cheer- 
ful temper  joined  with  innocence,  will  make  beauty  attractive, 
knowledge  delightftil,  and  wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten 
sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction ;  convert  ignoi'ance  into  an  amia- 
ble simplicity,  and  render  deformity  itself  a^eeableTj^ 

Constancy  is  natural  to  persons  of  even  tempers  and  uniform 
dispositions,  and  may  be  acquired  by  those  of  the  greatest  fickle- 
ness, violence,  and  passion,  who  consider  seriously  the  terms  of 
union  upon  which  they  come  together,  the  mutual  interest  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  with  all  the  motives  that  ought  to  incite 
their  tenderness  and  compassion  towards  those  who  have  their 
dependance  upon  them,  and  are  embarked  with  them  for  life  in 
the  same  state  of  happiness  or  misery.     Oonstanoy,  when  il 
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grows  in  the  mind  upon  considerations  of  this  nature,  becomes  a 
moral  virtue,  and  a  kind  of  good-nature,  that  is  not  subject  to 
any  change  of  health,  age,  fortune,  or  any  of  those  accidents 
which  are  apt  to  unsettle  the  best  dispositions  that  are  founded 
rather  in  constitution  than  in  reason/  Where  such  a  constancy 
as  this  is  wanting,  the  most  inflamed  passion  may  fall  away  into 
coldness  and  indifference,  and  the  most  melting  tenderness  de- 
generate into  hatred  and  aversion.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  story  that  is  very  well  known  in  the  North  of  England. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  packet-boat  that  had  several  pas- 
sengers on  board  was  cast  away  upon  a  rock,  and  in  so  great 
ianger  of  sinking,  that  all  who  were  in  it  endeavoured  to  save 
ihemselves  as  well  as  they  could,  though  only  those  who  could 
iwim  well  had  a  bare  possibility  of  doing  it.  Among  the  passen- 
gers there  were  two  women  of  fashion,  who  seeing  themselves  in 
such  a  disconsolate  condition,  begged  of  their  husbands  not  to 
leave  them.  One  of  them  chose  rather  to  die  with  his  wife,  than 
^o  forsake  her ;  the  other,  though  he  was  moved  with  the  utmost 
compassion  for  his  wife,  told  her,  that  for  the  good  of  their  chil- 
dren, it  was  better  one  of  them  should  live,  than  both  perish. 
By  a  great  piece  of  good  luck,  next  to  a  miracle,  when  one  of  our 
good  men  had^taken  the  last  and  long  farewell  in  order  to  save 
himself,  and  the  other  held  in  his  arms  the  person  that  was  dear- 
er to  him  than  life,  the  ship  was  preserved.  It  is  with  a  secret 
sorrow  and  vexation  of  mind  that  I  must  tell  the  sequel  of  the 
story,  and  let  my  reader  know,  that  this  faithful  pair  who  were 
ready  to  have  died  in  each  others  arms,  about  three  years  after 
their  escape,  upon  some  trifling  disgust,  grew  to  a  coldness  at 
first,  and  at  length  fell  out  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  left  one 

*  The  last  part  of  this  sentence  is  strong  together  with  too  many  rela- 
tives— that — which — that  The  following  sentence,  too,  is  not  exact — "  in* 
flamed  passion /a/2  away — mdting  tenderness  degeiMrate.^ — ^The  metaphor 
cot  well  pursued. 
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atiother,  &&  1  parted  tor  ew&t,  Tbe  other  coaple  lived  together 
in  an  uninterrupted  friendship  and  felieitj^ ,  and  what  was  ire* 
markable,  the  husband  whom  the  shipwreck  had  like  to  have 
separated  from  his  wife^  died  a  few  months  after  her,  not  beio^ 
able  to  survive  the  loss  of  her.*^ 

)    I  must  confess,  there  is  something  in  the  changeablcBess  and 
.    .  ^        inconstancj  of  human  nature,  that  very  often  both  dejects  and 
i  X  r         terrifies  me.     Whatever  I  am  at  present,  I  tremble  to  think  what 
I  may  be.     While  I  find  this  principle  in  me,  how  can  I  assure 
^myself,  that  I  shall  be  always  true  to  my  Ood,  my  friend^  or 
myself?  in  short,  without  ooiji^ncy  tb^e  is  neither  love,  friend- 
ship, or  virtue  in  tbe  world,      J 
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— — ->  Kn^  addflM  pondu* 

Frwn  my  omt  Apartment  Attgntt  26. 

Nature  is  full  of  wonders  ^  every  atom  is  a  standing  miracle, 
and  endowed  with  such  qualities,  as  could  not  be  impressed  on  it 
by  a  power  and  wisdom  less  than  infinite.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  not  discourage  any  searches  that  are  made  into  the  most 
minute  and  trivial  parts  of  the  creation.  However,  since  the 
world  abounds  in  the  noblest  fields  of  speculation,  it  is,  methinks, 
the  mark  of  a  little  genius  to  be  wholly  conversant  among  insects, 
reptiles,  animalcules,  and  those  trifling  rarities  that  furnish  out 
the  apartment  of  a  virtuoso. 

There  are  some  men  whose  heads  are  so  oddly  turned  this 
way,  that  though  they  ire  utter  strangers  to  the  common  occur- 

*  Therythm  of  this  ■entenee  burt  by  the  repetition  of  **her" — '  mftet' 
her''—''louofher.** 
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ranoes  of  life,  the j  are  able  to  discorer  the  sex  of  a  cockle,  or 
dcBorihe  the  generatioQ  of  a  mite,  in  all  its  drcumstaikces.  They 
aore  so  little  versed  in  the  world,  that  thej  scarce  know  a  horse 
from  an  ox ;  but  at  the  same  time  will  tell  you,  with  great  deal 
of  gravity,  that  a  flea  is  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  snail  an  hermaphro- 
dite. I  have  known  one  of  these  whimsical  philosophers  who 
has  set  a  greater  valne  upon  a  collection  of  spiders  than  he  would 
upon  a  flock  of  sheep>  and  has  sold  his  coat  off  his  back  to  pur- 
chase  a  tarantula.* 

I  would  not  have  a  scholar  wnoUy  unacquainted  with  these 
secrets  and  curiosities  of  nature ;  but  certainly  the  mind  of  man, 
that  is  capable  of  so  much  higher  contemplations,  should  not  be 
altogether  fixed  upon  such  mean  and  disproportioned  objects. 
Observations  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  alienate  us  too  much  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  make  us  serious  upon  trifles, 
by  which  means  they  expose  philosophy  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
witty,  and  the  contempt  of  the  ignorant.  In  short,  studies  of 
this  nature  should  be  the  diversions,  relaxations,  and  amusements, 
net  the  care,  business^  and  concern  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  consider,  that  there  should  be  a 
sort  of  learned  men  who  are  wholly  employed  in  gathering  to- 
gether the  refuse  of  nature,  if  I  may  call  it  so^  and  hoarding  up 
in  their  chests  and  cabinets  such  creatures  as  others  indus- 
triously avoid  the  sight  of.  One  does  not  know  how  to  mentiob 
some  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  their  treasure,  without  a  kmd 
of  an  apology  for  it.  I  have  been  shewn  a  beetle  valued  at 
twenty  crowns,  and  a  toad  at  an  hundred  :  but  we  must  take  this 
for  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  appears  trivial  or  obscene  in 
the  common  notions  of  the  world,  looks  grave  and  philosophical 
tx)  the  eye  of  a  virtuoso. 

^  To  show  this  hunM>ar  ii.  its  perfection,  I  shall  present  mv 
^^  .  •  V.  No.  47.— [N.]  ,  f:i  ^^  ^ 
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reader  with  the  legacy  of  a  certain  virtuoso,  who  laid  oat  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  natural  rarities  and  curiosities,  which  upon 
his  death-bed  he  bequeathed  to  his  relations  and  friends  in  the 
following  words : 

THE    WILL    OF    A    VIRTUOSO. 

I  Nicholas  Gimcrack,  being  in  sound  health  of  mind,  but 
in  great  weakness  of  body,  do  by  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, bestow  my  worldly  goods  and  chattels  in  manner  follow- 
ing: 

ItttprimiSf  To  my  dear  wife. 

One  box  of  butterflies, 
One  drawer  of  shells, 
A  female  skeleton, 
A  dried  cockatrice. 

Item,  To  my  daughter  Elizabeth, 
My  receipt  for  preserving  dead  caterpillars. 
As  also  my  preparations  of  winter  May-dew,  and  embrlo 
pickle. 

Item^  To  my  little  daughter  Fanny, 

Three  crocodile^s  eggs. 
And  upon  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  if  she  marries  with  her 
mother's  consent, 

The  nest  of  an  humming-bird.      | 

Item,  To  my  eldest  brother,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
lands  he  has  vested  in  my  son  Charles,  I  bequeath 

My  last  year's  collection  of  grasshoppers. 

Menif  To  his  daughter  Susannah,  being  his  only  child,  I  b9- 1 
queath  my 
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English  weeds  pasted  on  royal  paper, 
With  my  large  folio  of  Indian  cahbage. 

Item^  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  Dr.  Johannes  Els 
orickius,  professor  in  anatomy,  and  my  associate  in  the  studies 
of  nature,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  my  affection  and  friend- 
ship for  him,  I  bequeath 

My  rat's  testicles,  and 

Whale's  pizzle.-, 
To  him  and  his  issue  male ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue  in  the 
said  Dr.  Elscrickius,  then  to  return  to  my  executor  and  his 
heirs  for  ever. 

Having  fully  provided  for  my  nephew  Isaac,  by  making  over 
to  him  some  years  since 

A  horned  scaraba&us. 

The  skin  of  a  rattle-snake,  and 

The  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king, 

I  make  no  further  provision  for  him  in  this  my  wUl. 

My  eldest  son,  John,  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his 
little  sister  whom  I  keep  by  me  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  in  man} 
other  instances  behaved  himself  undutifuUy  towards  me,  I  do 
disinherit,  and  wholly  cut  off  from  any  part  of  this  my  personal 
estate,  by  ^ving  him  a  single  cockle-shell. 

To  my  second  son,  Charles,  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  flow- 
ers, plants,  minerals,  mosses,  shells,  pebbles,  fossils,  beetles, 
butterflies,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  and  vermin,  not  above  spe- 
'cified:  as  also  all  my  monsters,  both  wet  and  dry,  making  the 
said  Charles  whole  and  sole  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament ;  he  paying,  or  causing  to  be  paid,  the  aforesaid  lega- 
cies within  the  space  of  six  months  after  my  decease.  And  I  do 
bereby  revoke  all  other  wills  whatsoever  by  me  formerly  made. 

VOL.   IV. — 10 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  an  ignorant  upstart  in  astrology,  has  publicly  en 
deavoured  to  persuade  the  ;7orld,  that  he  is  the  late  John  Par- 
tridge, who  died  the  28th  of  March  1708;  these  are  to  certify 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  t^at  the  true  John  Partridge  was  not 
only  dead  at  that  time,  but  continues  so  to  this  present  day. 

Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad. 
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Scriptomm  Ohoras  omnia  amat  nemos  et  figlt  qtIms.— Hob. 

^rom  my  own  Apartment^  August  80. 
I  CHANCED  to  rise  very  early  one  particular  morning  this 
summer,  and  took  a  walk  into  the  country  to  divert  myself  among 
the  fields  and  meadows,  while  the  green  was  new,  and  the  flowers 
in  their  bloom.  As  at  this  season  of  the  year  every  lane  is  a 
beautiful  walk,  and  every  hedge  full  of  nosegays,*  I  lost  myself 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  among  several  thickets  and  bushes 
that  were  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  an  agreeable 
confusion  of  notes,*"  which  formed  ^  the  pleasantest  scene  in  the 

*•  Noaegay,  An  oddly  compounded  word,  if  we  take  gaym  the  sense 
of  Jime  or  xAowy,  expressing,  together,  the  effect  which  flowers  have  on  the 
sight  and  tmell.  But  gay,  in  Sie  primary  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  which 
cheers,  refreshes,  or  i/eligms :  and  derivea  like  gaudy  from  "gaudere,**  In 
this  view,  the  composition  is  more  natural  and  proper.  However,  the 
word  itself^  is,  now,  much  out  of  use. 

t*  Filled  with — birds,  and — notes.  We  may  say  of  a  thicket,  that  it  is 
filled  with  birds,  or  filled  with  the  notes  of  bii-ds,  but  not  at  the  same  time : 
because  the  word,  filled,  must,  then,  be  taken  in  a  different  sense,  ae  ap- 
plied to  each;  in  a  literal  sense,  when  connected  with  birds,  and,  a  metOr 
phorieal  sense,  as  joined  to  the  notes  of  birds :  whence  arises  a  degree  of 
quaintness  and  confusion. 

•  Wliich  formed.  That  is,  which  birds  and  notes  foiined:  but  one  doet 
not  Me  how  iHrds  and  notes  can  be  said  to  form  a  teene.    In  short,  tli« 
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world  to  one  who  had  passed  a  whole  winter  in  noise  and  smoke 
The  freshness  of  the  dews  that  lay  upon  every  thing  about  me, 
with  the  cool  breath  of  the  morning,  which  inspired  the  birds 
with  so  many  delightful  instinets,  created  in  me  the*  same  kind 
of  animal  pleasure,  and  made  my  heart  overflow  with  such  secret 
emotions  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  are  not  to  be  described  or  ac- 
counted for.  Ob  thiB  occasion,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  a 
beautiful  simile  in  Milton : 

'As one  who  long  in  popnlous  city  pent^ 
Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers,  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issning  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages,  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight : 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  eaeh  mral  sigbt^  each  rural  laound.' 

Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  writings  of  polite  authors, 
receive  an  additional  entertainment  from  the  country,  as  it  re- 
vives in  their  memories  those  charming  descriptions  with  which 
such  authors  do  frequently  abound.* 

I  was  thinking  of  the  foregoing  beautiful  simile  in  Milton, 
and  applying  it  to  myself,  when  I  observed  to  the  windward  of 
me  a  black  cloud  falling  to  the  earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  which 
made  me  betake  myself  for  shelter  to  a  house  which  I  saw  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  place  where  I  was  walking.  As  I  sat  in 
the  porch,  I  heard  the  voices  of  two  or  three  persons,  who  seemed 
very  earnest  in  discourse.  My  curiosity  was  raised  when  I  heard 
the  names  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Artaxerxes ;  and  as  their 

whole  sentence  is  heavy  and  inaccurate.    But  the  author  makes  amends 
in  what  follows. 

*■  With  which  such  authors  do  freqtiently  ahound,  One  wonders  to  find 
the  expletive  "d^^*  inserted  in  this  place.  It  was  to  prevent  the  close  of 
this  paragraph  from  running  into  a  verse  : — 

**  With  which  saob  anthovs  frsquenfly  abound.^ 

ITe  migilii  have  aai^  **iehick  o/refrtqwrni  m  meh  author i.^ 
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Ulk  seemed  to  run  on  anoient  heroes,  I  concladed  there  oonld 
not  be  any  secret  in  it ;  for  which  reason  I  thought  I  might  yery 
fairly  listen  to  what  they  said. 

After  several  parallels  between  great  men,  which  appeared  to 
me  altogether  groundless  and  chimerical,  I  .was  surprised  to  hear 
one  say,  ^  That  he  valued  the  Black  Prince  more  than  the  Duke 
of  Yendosme.'  How  the  Duke  of  Yendosme  should  become  a 
rival  of  the  Black  Prince's,  I  could  not  conceive  :  and  was  mere 
startled,  when  I  heard  a  second  affirm  with  great  vehemence, 
'  That  if  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  not  going  off,  he  should  like 
him  better  than  either  of  them.'  He  added,  *  That  though  the 
season  was  so  changeable,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in 
blooming  beauty.'  I  was  wondering  to  myself  from  whence  they 
had  received  this  odd  intelligence,  especially  when  I  heard  them 
mention  the  names  of  several  other  great  generals,  as  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  they  said,  were  both 
running  away.  To  which  they  added,  what  I  entirely  agreed 
with  them  in,  '  That  the  Crown  of  France  was  very  weak,  but 
that  the  Marshal  Yillars  still  kept  his  colours.'  At  last  one  of 
them  told  the  company,  ^  If  they  would  go  along  with  him,  he 
would  show  them  a  Chimney  Sweeper  and  a  Painted  Lady  in  the 
same  bed,  which  he  was  sure  would  very  much  please  them.* 
The  shower  which  had  driven  them,  as  well  as  myself,  into  the 
house  was  now  over :  and  as  they  were  passing  by  me  into  the 
garden,  I  asked  them  to  let  me  be  one  of  their  company. 

The  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,  '  If  I  delighted  in  flow- 
ers, it  would  be  worth  my  while,  for  that  he  believed  he  could 
show  me  such  a  blow  of  tulips  as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the 
whole  country.' 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found  that  they  had 
been  talking  in  terms  of  gardening,  and  that  the  kings  and  gen- 
erals they  had  mentioned  were  only  so  many  tulips,  to  which  ih* 
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gardenersy  aoccrding  to  their  usual  oustom,  had  given  such  high 
titles  and  appellations  of  honour. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  and  astonished  at  the  glorious  show 
of  these  gay  vegetables,  that  arose  in  great  profusion  on  all  the 
banks  about  us.  Sometimes  I  considered  them,  with  the  eye  of 
an  ordinary  spectator,  as  so  many  beautiful  objects,  yamished 
over  with  a  natural  gloss,  and  stained  with  such  a  variety  of  ool 
ours,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  artificial  dyes  or  tinoturea. 
Sometimes  I  considered  every  leaf  as  an  elaborate  piece  of  tissue, 
in  which  the  threads  and  fibres  were  woven  together  into  different 
configurations,  which  gave  a  different  colouring  to  the  light  as  it 
glanced  on  the  several  parts  of  the  surface.  Sometimes  I  con 
sidered  the  whole  bed  of  tulips,  according  to  the  notion  of  the 
greatest  mathematician  and  philosopher  that  ever  lived,*  as  a  mul- 
titude of  optic  instruments,  designed  for  the  separating  light  into 
all  those  various  colours  of  which  it  is  composed. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  these  my  philosophical  speculations, 
by  observing  the  company  often  seemed  to  laugh  at  me.  I  acci- 
dentally praised  a  tulip  as  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw ;  upon 
which  they  told  me,  it  was  a  common  Fool'sooat.  Upon  that  I 
jjNraised  a  second,  which  it  seems  was  but  another  kind  of  Fool's- 
coat.  I  had  the  same  fate  with  two  or  three  more ;  for  which 
reason  I  desired  the  owner  of  the  garden  to  let  me  know  which 
were  the  finest  of  the  flowers,  for  that  I  was  so  unskilful  in  the 
art,  that  I  thought  the  most  beautiful  were  the  most  valuable, 
and  that  those  which  had  the  gayest  colours  were  the  most 
beautiful.  The  gentleman  smiled  at  my  ignorance  :  he  seemed 
a  very  plain  honest  man,  and  a  person  of  good  sense,  had  not  his 
head  been  touched  with  that  distemper  which  Hippocrates  calls 
the  Thdippo-Maniay  TvXimrofiavia ;  insomuch  that  he  would  tal> 
very  rationally  on  any  subject  in  the  world  but  a  tulip. 

*  Newton. — N. 
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He  told  me,  ^  Tliai  he  valaed  the  bed  of  flowers  which  htj 
before  us,  and  was  not  above  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth,  more  than  he  would  the  best  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
England ; '  and  added  '  That  it  would  have  been  worth  twice  the 
money  it  is,  if  a  foolish  cook-maid  of  his  ha^  not  almost  ruined 
him  the  last  winter,  by  mistaking  an  handM  of  tulip-roots  for  an 
heap  of  onions,  and  by  that  means  (says  he)  made  me  a  dish  of 
pottage,  that  eost  me  above  10001.  sterling.'  He  then  showed 
me  what  he  Uiought  ihe  finest  of  his  tulips,  which  I  found  re* 
eeived  all  their  value  from  their  rarity  and  oddness,  and  put  me 
in  mind  of  your  great  fortunes,  which  are  not  always  the  greatest 
beauUes. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happiness,  that  I 
have  never  fallen  into  any  of  these  fantastical  tastes,  nor  esteem- 
ed any  thing  the  more  for  its  being  unoommon  and  hard  to  be 
met  with.  For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  the  whole  country  in 
spring  time  as  a  spacious  garden,  and  make  as  many  visits  to  a 
spot  of  daisies,  or  a  bank  of  violets,  as  a  florist  does  to  his  bor- 
ders and  parterres.  There  is  not  a  bush  in  blossom  within  a 
mile  of  me  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  scarce  a  daffo- 
dil or  cowslip  that  withers  away  in  my  neighbourhood  wiUiout  my 
missing  it.  I  walked  home  in  this  temper  of  mind  through  sev^ 
oral  fields  and  meadows  with  an  unspeakable  pleasure,  not  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  bounty  of  Providenoe,  which  has  made  the 
most  pleasing  and  most  beautiful  objects  the  most  ordinary  and 
mosb  common. 
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Insanl  suiaB  nomen  ferat,  tequas  iniqui, 

Ultn  quAin  satis  eBi,  Tiitatsm  al  peti^  ipeam.— Hoak 


From  my  ovm  Apartment^  September  A 

HAYiNa  received  many  letters  filled  with  oompliments  and  ac 
knowledgments  for  my  late  useful  disooverj  of  the  political  ba* 
rometer,  I  shall  here  oommunieate  to  the  public  an  account  of 
my  ecclesiastical  thermometer,  the  latter  giving  as  manifest  prog* 
nostications  of  the  changes  and  revolutions  in  Church,  as  the  for- 
mer does  of  those  in  state,  and  both  of  them  being  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  prudent  subject  who  is  resolved  to  keep  what 
he  has,  and  get  what  he  can. 

The  church  thermometer,  which  I  am  now  to  treat  of,  is  sup< 
posed  to  have  been  invented  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
about  the  time  when  tbat  religious  prince  put  some  to  death  for 
owning  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  others  for  den3ring  transub* 
Btantiation.  I  do  not  find,  however,  any  great  use  made  of  this 
instrument  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  learned  and  vigilant 
priest  or  minister,  (for  he  frequently  wrote  himself  both  one  and 
the  other)  who  was  some  time  Vicar  of  Bray.  This  gentleman 
lived  in  his  vicarage  to  a  good  old  age ;  and  after  having  seen 
several  successions  of  his  neighbouring  clergy  either  burnt  or 
banished,  departed  this  life  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  never 
deserted  his  flock,  and  died  Vicar  of  Bray.  As  this  glass  was 
first  designed  to  calculate  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  religion 
as  it  raged  in  Popery,  or  as  it  cooled  and  grew  temperate  in  th9 
reformation,  it  was  marked  at  several  distances,  after  the  man- 
ner our  ordinary  thermogieter  is  to  this  day,  vis., '  extreme  hoti 
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sultry  hot,  verj  hot,  hot,  warm,  temperate,  cold,  just  freezing, 
frost,  hard  frost,  great  frost,  extreme  cold.' 

It  is  well  known,  that  Toricellius,  the  inyentor  of  the  com- 
mon weather-glass,  made  the  experiment  in  a  long  tube  which 
held  thirty-two  foot  of  water ;  and  that  a  more  modern  virtuoso, 
finding  such  a  machine  altogether  unwieldy  and  useless,  and 
considering  that  thirty- two  inches  of  quicksilver  weighed  as  much 
as  so  many  foot  of  water  in  a  tube  of  the  same  circumference, 
invented  that  sisseable  instrument  which  is  uow  in  use.  After 
this  manner,  that  I  might  adapt  the  thermometer  I  am  now 
speaking  of  to  the  present  constitution  of  our  churchy  as  divided 
into  '  high '  and  '  low,'  I  have^  made  some  necessary  variations 
both  in  the  tube  and  the  fluid  it  contains.  In  the  first  place,  I 
ordered  a  tube  to  be  cast  in  a  planetary  hour,  and  took  care  to 
seal  it  hermetically,  when  the  sun  was  in  conjunction  with  Satum. 
I  then  took  the  proper  precautions  about  the  fluid,  which  is  a 
compound  of  two  very  different  liquors ;  one  of  them  a  spirit 
drawn  out  of  a  strong  heady  wine ;  the  other  a  particular  sort  of 
rock  water,  colder  than  ice,  and  clearer  than  crystal.  The  spirit 
is  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  and  so  very  apt  to  ferment,  that  unless' 
it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  water,  or  pent  up  very 
close,  it  will  burst  the  vessel  that  holds  it,  and  fly  up  in  fume 
and  smoke.  The  water,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  such  a  subtle 
piercing  cold,  that  unless  it  be  mingled  mih.  a  proportion  of  the 
spirits,  it  will  sink  through  almost  every  thing  that  it  is  put  into, 
and  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  water  mentioned  by 
Quintus  Curtius,  which,  says  the  historian,  could  be  contained  in 
nothing  but  in  the  hoof,  or  (as  the  Oxford  manuscript  has  it)  in  the 
skull  of  an  ass.  The  thermometer  is  marked  according- to  the 
following  figure,  which  I  set  down  at  length,  not  only  to  give  my 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  it,  but  also  to  fill  up  my  paper. 
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Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

Wrath. 

ZeaL 

Ghukoh. 

Moderation. 

LukewarmnesB. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  chnrch  is  placed  in  the  mid* 
die  point  of  the  glass,  between  Zeal  and  Moderation^  the  situa- 
tion in  which  she  always  flourishes,  and  in  which  every  good  Eng« 
Ushman  wishes  her,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country.  However,  when  it  mounts  to  Zeal  it  is  not  amiss ;  and 
when  it  sinks  to  Moderation,  is  still  in  a  most  admirable  temper. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  once  it  begins  to  rise,  it  has  still  an 
inclination  to  ascend,  insomuch  that  it  is  apt  to  climb  from  Zeal 
to  Wrath,  and  from  Wrath  to  Persecution,  which  always  ends  in 
Ignorance,  and  very  oft^i  proceeds  from  it.  In  the  same  manner 
it  frequently  takes  its  progress  through  the  lower  half  of  the 
glass ;  and  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  fall,  will  gradually  descend 
from  Moderation  to  Lukewarmness,  and  from  Lukewarmness  to 
Infidelity,  which  very  oftesa.  terminates  in  Ignorance,  and  always 
proceeds  from  it. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  ordinary  thermometer 
will  be  affected  by  the  breathing  of  people  who  are  in  the  room 
where  it  stands ;  and  indeed,  it  is  almost  incredible  to  conceive 
how  the  glass  I  am  now  describing  will  fall  by  the  breath  of  a 
multitude  crying  Popery  ;  or  on  the  contrary,  how  it  will  rise 
when  the  same  multitude  (as  it  sometimes  happens)  cry  out  in 
the  same  breath,  '  The  Church  is  in  danger.' 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  this  my  glass,  and  adjusted  it  to 

VOL.  IV. — 10* 
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the  above-mentioned  scale  of  religion,  that  I  might  make  proper 
experiments  with  it,  I  carried  it  under  my  cloak  to  several  coffee- 
houses, and  other  places  of  resort  about  this  great  city.  At  St. 
James's  coffee-house,  the  liquor  stood  at  Moderation;  but  at 
Will's,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  it  subsided  to  the  very  lowest  mark 
on  the  glass.  At  the  Grecian,  it  mounted  but  just  one  point 
higher ;  at  the  Rainbow,  it  still  ascended  two  degrees :  Child's 
fetched  it  up  to  Zeal,  and  other  adjacent  coffee-houses  to  Wrath. 

It  fell  into  the  lower  half  of  the  glass  as  I  went  further  into 
the  city,  till  at  length  it  settled  at  Moderation,  where  it  continued 
all  the  time  I  stayed  about  the  ^Change,  as  also  whilst  I  passed 
by  the  Bank.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  through 
the  whole  course  of  my  remarks,  I  never  observed  my  glass  to  rise 
i  the  same  time  that  the  stocks  did. 

To  complete  the  experiment,  I  prevailed  upon  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  works  under  me  in  the  occult  sciences,  to  make  a  progress 
with  my  glass  through  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
after  his  return,  to  present  me  with  a  register  of  his  observations. 
I  guessed  beforehand  at  the  temper  of  several  places  he  passed 
through,  by  the  characters  l^ey  have  had  time  out  of  mind.  Thus' 
that  facetious  divine,  Dr.  Fuller,  speaking  of  the  town  of  Banbury 
near  a  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us,  it  was  a  place  famous  for  cakes' 
and  zeal,  which  I  find  by  my  glass  is  true  to  this  day,  as  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  description ;  though  I  must  confess,  it  is  not  in 
the  same  reputation  for  cakes  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  that  learn- 
ed author  ;  and  thus  of  other  places.  In  short,  I  have  now  by 
me,  digested  in  an  alphabetical  order,  all  the  counties,  corpora 
tions,  and  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  with  their  respective  tem 
pers,  as  they  stand  related  to  my  thermometer :  but  this  I  shall 
keep  to  myself,  because  I  would  by  no  means  do  any  thing  that 
may  seem  to  influence  any  ensuing  elections. 

The  point  of  doctrine  which  I  would  propagate  by  this  my  in* 
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vention,  is  the  same  which  was  long  ago  advanced  by  that  able 
teacher  Horace,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  my  text  for  this  dis- 
course :  we  should  be  careful  not  to  overshoot  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit-8  even  of  virtue.  Whether  zeal  or  moderation  be  the  point 
we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and  frost  out  of  the 
other.  But  alas !  the  world  is  too  wise  to  want  such  a  precaution. 
The  terms  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  as  commonly  used,  do 
not  so  much  denote  a  principle,  as  they  distinguish  a  party.  They 
arc  like  words  of  battle,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  origi- 
nal  signification,  but  are  only  given  out  to  keep  a  body  of  men 
together,  and  to  let  them  know  friends  from  enemies. 

I  must  confess,  I  have  considered  with  some  little  attention, 
the  influence  which  the  opinions  of  these  great  national  sects  have 
upon  their  practice ;  and  do  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  unaccount- 
able things  of  our  times,  that  multitudes  of  honest  gentlemen,  who 
entirely  agree  in  their  lives,  should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  differ 
in  their  religion. 
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Materiom  snperabat  opna.— • — Otid. 

From  my  own  Apartmentf  September  18. 

It  is  my  custom,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  to  entertain  myself  with 
those  collections  of  advertisements  that  appear  at  the  end  of  all 
our  public  prints.  These  I  consider  as  accounts  of  news  from 
the  little  world,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  foregoing  parts  of 
the  paper  are  from  the  great.  If  in  one  we  hear  that  a  sovereign 
prince  is  fled  from  his  capital  city,  in  the  other  we  hear  of  a  trades- 
man  who  hath  -hut  up  his  shop,  and  run  away.  If  in  one  we  find 
the  victory  of  a  general,  in  the  other  we  see  the  desertion  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier.     I  must  confess,  I  have  a  certain  weakness  in  my 
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tt^mper,  that  is  often  very  mucb  affected  by  these  little  domestio 
occurrences,  and  have  frequently  been  caught  with  tears  in  my 
eyes  over  a  melancholy  advertisement. 

But  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  most  ridiculous  lights,  ad- 
vertisements are  of  great  use  to  the  vulgar :  first  of  all,  as  they 
are  instruments  of  ambition.  A  man  t^at  is  by  no  means  big 
enough  for  the  gazette,  may  easily  creep  ito  the  advertisements : 
by  which  means  we  often  see  an  apothecary  in  the  same  paper  of 
news  with  a  plenipotentiary,  or  a  running-footman  with  an  am- 
bassador.  An  advertisement  from  Piccadilly  goes  down  to  pos- 
terity, with  an  article  from  Madrid ;  and  John  Bartlett,*  of  Good- 
man's Fields,  is  celebrated  in  the  same  paper  with  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Thus  the  fable  tells  us,  '  That  the  wren  mounted 
as  high  as  the  eagle,  by  getting  upon  his  back.' 

A  second  use  which  this  sort  of  writings  have  been  turned  to 
of  late  years,  has  been  the  management  of  controversy,  insomuch, 
that  above  half  the  advertisements  one  meets  with  now-a-days  are 
purely  polemical.  The  inventors  of  *  Strops  for  Razors''  have 
written  against  one  another  this  way  for  several  years,  and  that 
^ith  great  bitterness ;  as  the  whole  argument  pro  and  con  in  the 
^ase  of  the  ^  Morning  Gowns '  is  still  carried  on  after  the  same 
manner.  I  need  not  mention  the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
pills ;  nor  take  notice  of  the  many  satirical  works  of  this  nature 
so  frequently  published  by  Dr.  Clark,  who  has  had  the  confidence 
to  advertise  upon  that  learned  knight,  my  very  worthy  friend,  Sir 
William  Read :  but  I  shall  not  interpose  in  their  quarrel ;  Sir 
William  can  give  him  his  own  in  advertisements,  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  impartial,  are  as  well  penned  as  the  doctor's. 

The  third  and  last  use  of  these  writings  is,  to  inform  tht 

^  Nichols  h^s  aa  inter^ting  note  on  this.^-G. 

— '  ' ..   I 

*  K  triwg-pa^ker.  fN,l 
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world  where  thej  may  be  furnished  with  almost  every  thing  tb%i 
is  necessary  for  bfe  If  a  man  has  pains  in  his  head,  cholics  in 
his  bowels,  or  spots  in  his  clothes,  he  may  here  meet  with  proper 
cures  and  remedies.  If  a  man  would  recover  a  wife  or  a  horse 
that  is  stolen  or  strayed ;  if  he  wants  new  sermons,  electuaries, 
asses  milk,  or  any  thing  else,  either  for  his  body  or  his  mind,  this 
is  the  place  to  look  for  them  in. 

The  great  art  in  writing  advertisements,  is  the  finding  out  a 
proper  method  to  catch  the  reader's  eye ;  without  which  a  good 
thing  may  pass  over  unobserved,  or  be  lost  among  commissions 
of  bankrupt.  Asterisks  and  hands  were  formerly  of  great  use 
for  this  purpose.  Of  late  years,  the  iV.  B,  has  been  much  in 
&shion ;  as  also  little  cuts  and  figures,  the  invention  of  which  we 
must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  spring-trusses.  I  must  not  here 
omit  the  blind  Italian  character,  which  being  scarce  legible,  always 
fixes  and  detains  the  eye,  and  gives  the  curious  reader  somethinjg^ 
like  the  satisfaction  of  prying  into  a  secret. 

But  the  great  skill  in  an  advertiser,  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  style 
which  he  makes  use  of.  He  is  to  mention  '  the  universal  esteem, 
or  general  reputation,'  of  things  that  were  never  heard  of.  If  he 
is  a  physician  or  astrologer,  he  must  change  his  lodgings  frequent- 
ly, and  (though  he  never  saw  any  body  in  them  besides  his  own 
family)  give  public  notice  of  it,  <  For  the  information  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry.'  Since  I  am  thus  usefully  employed  in 
writing  criticisms  on  the  works  of  these  diminutive  authors,  I 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence  an  advertisement  which  has  lately 
made  its  appearance,  and  is  written  'altogether  in  a  Ciceronian 
manner.  It  was  sent  to  me,  with  five  shillings,  to  be  inserted 
among  my  advertisements;  but  as  it  is  a  pattern  of  good  writing 
in  this  way  I  shall  give  it  a  place  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 

"  The  highest  compounded  Spirit  of  Lavender,  the  mocil 
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gloriooB  (if  the  expression  maybe  used)  enlivening  scent  and 
flavour  tJiat  can  possibly  be,  which  so  raptures  the  spirits,  delights 
the  gust,  and  gives  such  airs  to  the  countenance,  as  are  not  to  be 
imagined  but  by  those  that  have  tried  it.  The  meanest  sort  of 
the  thing  is  admired  by  most  gentlemen  and  ladies  :  but  this  fai 
more,  as  by  £ar  it  exceeds  it,  to  the  gaining  among  all  a  more 
than  common  esteem.  It  is  sold  (in  neat  flint  bottles  fit  for  the 
pocket)  only  at  the  Gk)lden  Key,  in  Wharton's  Court,  near  Hol- 
born  Bars,  for  3s.  6d.  with  directions." 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  the  several  flowers  in 
which  this  spirit  of  lavender  is  wrapped  up,  (if  the  expression 
may  be  used)  I  cannot  excuse  my  fellow  labourers  for  admitting 
into  their  papers  several  uncleanly  advertisements,  not  at  all 
proper  to  appear  in  the  works  of  polite  writers.  Among  these  I 
must  reckon  the  '  Carminative  wind-expelling  Pills.'  If  the 
doctor  had  called  them  his  Carminative  Pills,  he  had  done  as 
cleanly  as  any  one  could  have  wished ;  but  the  second  word  entirely 
destroys  the  decency  of  the  first  There  are  other  absurdities  of 
this  nature  so  very  gross,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them ;  and 
shall  therefore  dismiss  this  subject,  with  a  public  admonition  to 
Michael  Parrot ;  that  he  do  not  presume  any  more  to  mention  a 
certain  worm  he  knows  of,  which,  by  the  way,  has  grown  seven 
foot  in  my  memory ;  for  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  it  is  the 
same  that  was  but  nine  foot  long  about  six  months  ago. 

By  the  remarks  I  have  here  made,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a 
collection  of  advertisements  is  a  kind  of  miscellany ;  the  writer^ 
ot  which  contrary  to  all  authors,  except  men  of  quality,  gi^e 
money  to  the  booksellers  who  publish  their  copies.  The  genius 
of  the  bookseller  is  chiefly  shown  in  his  method  of  ranging  and 
digesting  these  little  tracts.  The  last  paper  I  took  up  in  mj  ' 
hands,  places  them  in  the  following  order  : 
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The  true  Spanish  blacking  for  shoes,  &o. 

The  beautifying  cream  for  the  faoe,  &o. 

Pease  and  plaisters,  ^c. 

Nectar  and  ambrosia,  &o. 

Four  freehold  tenements  of  15/.  per  annum,  &o 

*^*  The  present  State  of  England,  &a 

jt4  Annotations  upon  the  Tatler,  &o. ' 

A  ooMMissioN  of  bankrupt  being  awarded  against  B.  L.  book 
seller,  &a 
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■Jnvenls  qnondam,  nunc  Ffemlna  Cffineiu, 


Et  fiito  in  veterem  raraui  revoluta  figaram. — ^Vnta 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  \%, 

It  is  one  of  the  designs  of  this  paper  to  transmit  to  pos 
teritj  an  account  of  every  thing  that  is  monstrous  in  my  own 
times.  -  For  this  reason  I  shall  here  publish  to  the  world  the  life 
of  a  person  who  was  neither  man  nor  woman,  as  written  by  one 
of  my  ingenious  correspondents,  who  seems  to  have  imitated 
Plutarch  in  that  multifarious  erudition,  and  those  occasional  dis- 
sertations, which  he  has  wrought  into  the  body  of  his  history. 
The  life  I  am  putting  out,  is  that  of  Margery,  alias  John  Young, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Young,  who  (as  the  town 
very  well  knows)  was  a  woman  that  practised  physio  in  man's 
clothes,  and  after  having  had  two  wives  and  several  children,  died 
about  a  month  since. 

^  y.  The  original  advertisements  whidi  accompanied  the  TaUer  iv 
Kiohols's  ed.,  and  many  in  this. — G. 


2s2  the    tat  i.  sb.  [^^  **•• 

"  Sir, 

"  I  HERE  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  short  aeoonnt  of 
the  famous  Dr.  Young's  life,  which  you  may  call  (if  you  please) 
a  second  part  of  the  farce  of  the  Sham  Doctor.  This  perhaps 
will  not  seem  so  strange  to  you,  who  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  haye 
somewhere  mentioned  with  honour  your  sister  Kirleus'  as  a 
practitioner  both  in  physio  and  astrology :  but  in  the  cpn^mou 
opinion  of  mankind,  a  she-quack  is  altogether  as  strange  and 
asto&isbing  a  creature  as  a  Centaur  that  practised  physio  in 
the  days  of  Achilles,  or  as  King  Phys  in  the  Rehearsal.  JSsca- 
lapius.  the  great  founder  of  your  art,  was  particularly  famous  for 
his  beard,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  behayiour  of  a  tyrant, 
who  is  branded  by  Heathen  historians  as  guilty  both  of  sacrilege 
and  blasphemy,  haying  robbed  the  statue  of  ^sculapius  of  a  thick 
bushy  golden  beard,  and  then  alleged  for  his  excuse,  '  That  it  was 
a  shame  the  son  should  have  a  beard  when  his  father  Apollo  had 
none.'  This  latter  instance,  indeed,  seems  something  to  fayour  a 
female  professor,  since  (as  I  haye  been  told)  the  ancient  statues 
of  Apollo  are  generally  made  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  woman : 
nay,  I  haye  been  credibly  informed  by  those  who  have  seen  them 
both,  that  the  famous  Apollo  in  the  Belyidere  did  yery  much 
resemble  Dr.  Young.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  Doctor  was  a 
kind  of  Amazon  in  physic,  that  made  as  great  deyastations  and 
slaughters  as  any  of  our  chief  heroes  in  the  art,  and  was  as  fatal 
to  the  English  in  these  our  days,  as  the  famous  Joan  d'Aro  was 
in  those  of  our  forefathers. 

*'  I  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  life  I  am  about 
to  write,  till  the  year  1695,  at  which  time  the  doctor,  being  about 
twenty-three  years  old,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  bastard  child 
The  scandal  of  such  a  misfortune  gaje  so  great  uneasiness  to 

'  There  were  two  she  quacks  of  this  name,  Susannah  and  Mary,  who 
advertised  upon  one  another. — G. 
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pretty  Mrs.  Peggy,  (for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the  doctor 
was  then  called)  that  she  left  her  family,  and  followed  her  lover 
to  London,  with  a  fixed  resolution,  some  way  or  other,  to  recover 
her  lost  reputation  :  but  instead  of  changing  her  life,  which  one 
would  have  expected  from  so  good  a  disposition  of  mind,  she 
took  it  in  her  head  to  change  her  sex.  This  was  soon  done  by 
the  help  of  a  sword,  and  a  pair  of  breeches.  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  her  first  design  was  to  turn  man-midwife,  having 
herself  had  some  experience  in  those  affairs :  but  thinking  this 
too  narrow  a  foundation  for  her  future  fortune,  she  at  length 
bought  her  a  gold  button  coat,  and  set  up  for  a  physician.  Thus 
we  see  the  same  fatal  miscarriage  in  her  youth  made  Mrs.  Young 
a  doctor,  that  formerly  made  one  of  the  same  sex  a  pope. 

'^The  doctor  succeeded  very  well  in  his  business  at  first,  but 
very  often  met  with  accidents  that  disquieted  him.  As  he  wanted 
that  deep  magisterial  voice  which  gives  authority  to  a  prescrip- 
tion, and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  right  pronouncing  of 
those  words, '  Take  these  pills^'  he  unfortunately  got  the  nick- 
name of '  The  Squeaking  Doctor.'  If  this  circumstance  alarmed . 
the  doctor,  there  was  another  that  gave  him  no  small  disquiet, 
and  very  much  diminished  his  gains.  In  short,  he  found  him- 
self run  down  as  a  superficial  prating  quack,  in  all  families  that 
had  at  the  head  of  them  a  cautious  father,  or  a  jealous  husband. 
These  would  often  complain  among  one  another,  that  they  did 
not  like  such  a  smock-faced  physician ;  though  in  truth,  had  they 
known  how  justly  he  deserved  that  name,  they  would  rather  have 
favoured  his  practice,  than  have  apprehended  any  thing  from  it. 

Such  were  the  motives  that  determined  Mrs.  Young  to  change 
her  condition,  and  take  in  marriage  a  virtuous  young  woman, 
who  lived  with  her  in  goo<i  reputation,  and  made  her  the  father 
of  a  very  pretty  girL  But  this  part  of  her  happiness  was  soon 
after  destroyed  by  a  distemper  which  was  too  hard  for  oar  phy 
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sieian,  and  carried  off  his  wife.     The  doctor  had  not  been  a 
widow  long,  before  he  married  bis  second  lady,  with  whom  also 
he  lived  in  very  good  understanding.     It  so  happened,  that  the 
doctor  was  with  child  at  the  same  time  that  his  lady  was ;  but 
the  little  ones  coming  both  together,  they  passed  for  twins.    The 
doctor  having  entirely  established  the  reputation  of  his  manhood, 
especially  by  the  birth  of  the  boy  of  whom  he  had  been  lately 
delivered,  and  who  very  much  resembles  him,  grew  into  good 
business,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  the  cure  of  venereal 
distempers;  but  would  have  had  much  more  practice  among  hia 
own  sex,  had  not  some  of  them  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  do 
mand  certain  proofs  of  their  cure,  which  the  doctor  was  not  able 
to  give  them.     The  florid  blooming  look,  which  gave  the  doctor 
some  uneasiness  at  first,  instead  of  betraying  his  person,  only 
recommended  his  physic.     Upon  this  occasion  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  what  I  thought  a  very  agreeable  surprise  in  one  of 
Moliere's  plays,  where  a  young  woman  applies  herself  to  a  sick 
person  in  the  habit  of  a  quack,  and  speaks  to  her  patient,  who 
was  something  scandalized  at  the  youth  of  his  physician,  to  the 
following  purpose  : — '^  I  begun  to  practise  in  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.  and  am  now  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  my  age ; 
but,  by  the  virtue  of  my  medicaments,  have  maintained  myself  in 
the  same  beauty  and  freshness  I  had  at  fifteen.'    For  this  reason, 
Hippocrates  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  l^at  a  student  in  physic 
should  have  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  healthy  look ;  which  in- 
deed seem  as  necessary  qualifications  for  a  physician,  as  a  good 
life,  and  virtuous  behaviour,  for  a  divine.     But  to  return  to  our 
subject.    About  two  years  ago,  the  doctor  was  very  much  afflicted 
with  the  vapours,  which  grew  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  about 
six  weeks  since  they  made  an  end  of  hiin.    His  death  discovered  the 
disguise  he  had  acted  under,  and  brought  him  back  again  to  his 
former  <>ex.     'Tis  said,  that  at  his  burial,  the  pall  was  held  up  by 
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six  women  of  some  fashion  The  doctor  left  behind  hisi »  widoifi 
and  two  fatherless  children,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  besides  the 
little  boy  before  mentioned.  In  relation  to  whom  we  may  say 
of  the  doctor,  as  the  good  old  ballad  about  ^  The  Children  in 
the  Wood '  says  of  the  unnatural  imcle,  that  he  was  father  and 
mother  both  in  one.  These  are  all  the  circumstances  that  I 
could  learn  of  Dr.  Young's  life,  which  might  have  given  occa- 
sion to  many  obscene  fictions :  but  as  I  know  those  would  neyer 
have  gained  a  place  in  your  paper,  I  have  not  troubled  you  with 
any  impertinence  of  that  nature ;  having  stuck  to  the  truth  very 
scrupulously,  as  I  always  do  when  I  subscribe  myself 

«  Sir,  Your,"  &o, 

I  shall  add,  as  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  that  I  am  informed, 
the  famous  Saltero,'  who  sells  coffee  in  his  museum  at  Chelsea, 
has  by  him  a  curiosity  which  helped  the  doctor  to  carry  on  his 
imposture,  and  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  curious  in- 
quirer. 
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QpBHltmn  iMritis  smne  tnpciWaiiL— Hob. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  25. 
The  whole  creation  preys  upon  itself:  every  living  creature 
is  inhabited.  A  flea  has  a  thousand  invisible  insects  that  ttaze 
him  as  he  jumps  from  place  to  place,  and  revenge  our  quarrels 
upon  him.  A  very  ordinary  microscope  shows  us,  that  a  louse 
is  itself  a  very  lousy  creature.  A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and 
oceans  in  the  several  vessels  of  his  body,  which  are  filled  with 

1  y.  nol"}8  to  No.  84,  KiohoU's  ed. — G. 
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innumerable  shoals  of  little  animals,  carries  abont  it  a  whole 
world  of  inhabitants ;  insomuch  that,  if  we  believe  the  calcula- 
tions some  have  made,  there  are  more  living  creatures,  which  are 
too  small  for  the  naked  eye  to  behold,  about  the  leviathan,  than 
there  are  of  visible  creatures  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
Thus  every  nobler  creature  is  as  it  were  the  basis  and  suppoii 
of  multitudes  that  are  his  inferiors. 

This  consideration  very  much  comforts  me,  when  I  think  on 
those  numberless  vermin  that  feed  upon  this  paper,  and  find  their 
sustenance  out  of  it ;  I  mean,  the  small  wits  and  scribblers  that 
every  day  turn  a  penny  by  nibbling  at  my  lueul»rations.  This 
has  been  so  advantageous  to  this  little  species  of  writers,  that,  if 
they  do  me  justice,  I  may  expect  to  have  my  statue  erected  in 
Grub-street,  as  being  a  common  benefactor  to  that  quarter. 

They  say,  when  a  fox  is  very  much  troubled  with  fleas,  he 
goes  into  the  next  pool  with  a  little  lock  of  wool  in  his  mouth, 
and  keeps  his  body  under  water,  till  the  vermin  get  into  it,  after 
which  he  quits  the  wool,  and  diving,  leaves  his  tormentors  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  get  their  livelihood  where  they  can.  I 
would  have  these  gentlemen  take  care  that  I  do  not  serve  them 
after  the  same  manner ;  for  though  I  have  hitherto  kept  my 
temper  pretty  well,  it  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  some  time  or 
other  disappear  ;  and  what  will  then  become  of  them  ?  Should 
I  lay  down  my  paper,  what  a  famine  would  there  be  among  the 
hawkers,  printers,  booksellers,  and  authors  ?  It  would  be  like 
Dr.  Burgess's '^  dropping  his  cloak,  with  the  whole  congregation 
hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  it.  To  enumerate  some  of  these  my 
doughty  antagonists,  I  was  threatened  to  be  answered  weekly  Tit 
for  Tat :  I  was  undermined  by  the  Whisperer,  haunted  by  Tom 
Brown's  Ghost,  scolded  at  bv  a  Female  Tatler,  and  slandered 

*  Daniel  Burgess  was  secretary  and  reader  to  the  princess  Sophia  al 
the  court  of  Hanover  '.:  I'7l4k-  N 
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by  another  of  the  mme  oharacter,  tinder  the  title  of  Atalantis. 
I  have  been  annotated,  retattled,  examined,  and  condoled  :  but 
it  being  my  standing  maxim,  never  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead ;  I 
shall  let  these  anthers  rest  in  peace,  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
thinking  that  I  have  sometimes  been  the  means  of  their  getting 
a  belly-full.  When  I  see  myself  thus  surrounded  by  such  for- 
midable enemies,  I  often  think  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Oross 
in  Spencer's  Den  of  Error,  who,  after  he  has  cut  off  the  dragon's 
head,  and  left  it  wallowing  in  a  flood  of  ink,  sees  a  thousand 
monstrous  reptiles  making  their  attempts  upon  him,  one  with 
many  heads,  another  with  none,  and  all  of  them  without  eyes. 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  knight. 
That  well  nigh  choaked  with  the  deadly  stink, 
His  forces  fail,  he  can  no  longer  fight ; 
Whose  courage  when  the  fiend  perceived  to  shrink. 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sink 
Her  fruitful  cursed  spawn  of  serpents  small. 
Deformed  monsters,  foul,  and  black  as  ink ; 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crawl, 
And  him  encombred  sore,  but  could  not  hurt  at  all. 

As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  even-tide. 

When  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  welk  in  west. 

High  on  an  hill,  his  flock  to  viewen  wide, 

Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best: 

A  cloud  of  combrous  gnats  do  him  molest, 

All  striving  to  infix  th«ir  feeble  stings. 

That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest ; 

But  with  his  elownish  hands  their  tender  wings 

He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurib^* 

K  ever  I  should  want  such  a  fry  of  little- authors  to  attend 
me,  I  shall  think  my  paper  in  a  very  decaying  condition.  They 
are  like  ivy  about  an  oak,  which  adorns  the  tree  at  the  same 
time  that  it  eats  into  it ;  or  like  a  great  man's  equipage,  that  do 
honour  to  the  person  on  whom  they  feed.     For  my  part,  when  I 

•  Fairy  Queen,  L.  i.,  1.  1.— V.  22-25.— N. 
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tiee  mys^f  thus  atiadced,  I  do  not  consider  my  aniagonifits  m 
malicious,  but  hungry,  and  therefore  am  resolved  never  to  take 
any  notice  of  them. 

As  for  those  who  detract  from  my  labours  without  being 
prompted  to  it  by  an  empty  stomach,  in  return  to  their  censures 
I  shall  take  pains  to  excel,  and  never  fail  to  persuade  myself^ 
that  their  enmity  is  nothing  but  their  envy  or  ignorance. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude,  like  mi  old  man  and  a  moralist, 
with  a  fable. 

The  owls,  bats,  and  several  other  birds  of  night,  were  one  day 
got  together  in  a  thick  shade,  where  they  abused  their  n^h- 
hours  in  a  very  sociable  manner.  This  satire  at  last  fell  upon 
the  sun,  whom  they  all  agreed  to  be  very  troublesome,  im^ier- 
tinent,  and  inquisitive.  Upon  which  the  sun,  who  overheard 
them,  spoke  to  them  after  this  manner  :  *  G-entlemen,  I  wonder 
how  you  dare  abuse  one  that  you  know  could  in  an  instant  scorch 
you  up,  and  burn  every  mother's  son  of  you :  but  the  only  an- 
swer I  shall  give  you,  or  the  revenge  I  shall  take  of  you,  is,  to 
ghine  on.' 


No.  239.    THURSDAY,  OCTOBEB  19,  1710. 
'    '  lli>cnm  emrtMie  hntau>-Ovi», 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  lb. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works  of  an- 
other, who  has  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  own  performances. 
A  judge  would  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  who  had  nevef 
been  known  at  the  bar.  Cicero  was  reputed  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  age  and  country  before  he  wrote  a  book  De  Oratore ;  and 
Horace  the  greatest  poet  before  he  published  his  Art  of  Poetry 
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Tlie  observation  arises  nstnrally  in  any  one  T^ko  easts  his  eye 
upon  this  last  mentioned  author,  where  he  will  find  the  eriticisms 
placed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  book,  that  is,  after  the  finest  odes 
and  satires  iA  the  Latin  tongue. 

A,  modem,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  because  I  would 
not  make  a  silly  paper  sell,  was  bom  a  critic  and  an  examiner, 
and,  like  one  of  the  race  of  the  serpent^s  teeth,  came  into  th« 
world  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  His  works  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  story  that  is  told  of  a  German  monk,  who  was  taking  a  cata. 
logue  of  a  friend's  library,  and  meeting  with  a  Hebrew  book  in 
it,  entered  it  under  the  title  of,  '  A  book  that  has  the  beginning 
where  the  end  should  be.'  This  author,  in  the  last  of  his  crudi- 
ties, has  amassed  together  a  heap  of  quotations,  to  prove  that 
Horace  and  Yirgil  were  both  of  them  modester  men  than  my- 
self, and  if  his  works  were  to  live  as  long  as  mine,  they  might 
possibly  give  posterity  a  notion,  that  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  was  a 
very  conceited  old  fellow,  and  as  vain  a  man  as  either  TuUy  or 
Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Had  this  serioi]fcs  writer  fallen  upon  me  only, 
I  could  have  overlooked  it ;  but  to  see  Cicero  abused,  is,  I  must 
confess,  what  I  cannot  bear.  The  censure  he  passes  upon  this 
great  man  runs  thus  :  '  The  itch  of  b^ng  very  abusive,  is  almost 
inseparable  from  vain-glory.  Tully  has  these  two  faults  in  so 
high  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  his  being  the  best  writer  in  the 
world  can  make  amends  for  them.^  The  scurrilous  wretch  goes 
on  to  say  I  am  as  bad  as  Tully.  His  words  are  these :  '  And 
yet  the  Tatler,  in  his  paper  of  September  26,  has  outdone  him 
in  both.  He  speaks  of  himself  with  more  arrogance,  and  with 
more  insolence  of  others.'  I  am  afraid,  by  his  discourse,  this 
gentleman  has  no  more  read  Plutarch  than  he  has  Tully.  If  he 
had,  he  would  have  observed  a  passage  in  that  historian,  wherein 
be  has  with  great  delicacy  distinguished  between  two  passions 
wfaidi  are  usually  complicated  in  human  nature,  and  whioh  an 
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ordinary  writer  would  not  Kave  thought  of  separating.  Not 
haying  mj  Greek  Bpectacles  by  me,  I  shall  quote  the  passage 
word  for  word  as  I  find  it  translated  to  my  hand.  '  Nevertheless 
though  he  was  intemperately  fond  of  his  own  praise,  yet  he  was 
▼ery  free  from  envying  others,  and  most  liberally  profuse  in  com- 
mending both  the  ancients  and  his  contemporaries,  as  is  to  be 
understood  by  bis  writings ;  and  many  of  those  sayings  are  still 
recorded,  as  that  concerning  Aristotle, '  That  he  was  a  river  of 
flowing  gold.'  Of  Plato's  dialogue,  ^  That  if  Jupiter  were  to 
speak,  he  would  discourse  as  he  did.'  Theophrastus  he  was  wont 
to  call  his  peculiar  delight ;  and  being  asked  which  of  Demos- 
thenes his  orations  he  liked  best  ?  He  answered, '  The  longest.' 
*  And  as  for  eminent  men  of  his  own  time,  either  for  eloquence 
or  philosophy,  there  was  not  one  of  them  whom  he  did  not, 
by  writing  or  speaking  favourably  of,  render  more  illustrious.' 

Thus  the  critic  tells  us,  that  Oieero  was  excessively  vain- 
glorious and  abusive ;  Plutarch,  that  he  was  vain,  but  not  abu- 
sive.    Let  the  reader  believe  which  of  them  he  pleases. 

After  this  he  complains  to  the  world  that  I  call  him  names ; 
and  that  in  my  passion  I  said,  '  He  was  a  flea,  a  louse,  an  owl,  a 
bat,  a  small  wit,  a  scribbler,  and  a  nibbler.'  When  he  has  thus 
bespoken  his  reader's  pity,  he  falls  into  that  admirable  vein  of 
mirth,  which  I  shall  set  down  at  length,  it  being  an  exquisite 
piece  of  raillery,  and  written  in  great  gaiety  of  heart.  '  After 
this  list  of  names,  (viz.  flea,  louse,  owl,  bat,  &o.)  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  him  say,  that  he  has  hitherto  kept  his  temper  pretty  well ; 
[  wonder  how  he  will  write  when  he  has  lost  his  temper  ?  I  sup- 
pose, as  he  now  is  very  angry  and  unmannerly,  he  will  then  be 
exceeding  courteous  and  good-humoured.'  If  I  can  outlive  this 
raillery,  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  thing. 

There  is  a  method  of  criticism  made  use  of  by  this  author, 
(for  I  shall  take  care  how  I  call  him  a  scribbler  again)  w^iek 
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may  tarn  into  ridicule  any  work  that  was  ever  written,  wherem 
there  is  a  variety  of  thoughts :  this  the  reader  will  observe  in 
the  following  words ;  '  He  (meaning  me)  is  so  intent  upon  being 
something  extraordinary,  that  he  scarce  knows  what  he  would  be , 
and  is  as  fruitful  in  his  similes  as  a  brother  of  his  whom  I  lately 
took  notice  of.*  In  the  compass  of  a  few  lines  he  compares  him- 
«elf  to  a  fox,  to*  Daniel  Burgess,^  to  the  Knight  of  the  Bed  Cross, 
to  an  oak  with  ivy  about  it,  and  to  a  great  man  with  an  equipage.' 
I  think  myself  as  much  honoured  by  being  joined  in  this  part  of 
his  paper  with  the  gentleman  "^  whom  he  here  calls  my  brother, 
as  I  am  in  the  beginning  of  it,  by  being  mentioned  with  Horace 
and  Virgil. 

It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  cannot  publish  ten  papers  without 
stealing  from  himself;  but  to  show  you  that  this  is  only  a  knack 
of  writing,  and  that  the  author  is  got  into  a  certain  road  of  criti- 
cism, I  shall  set  down  his  remarks  on  the  works  of  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  here  glances  upon,  as  they  stand  on  his  6th  paper, 
and  desire  the  reader  bo  compare  them  with  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage upon  mine. 

*  In  thirty  lines  his  patron  is  a  river,  the  Primum  Mobile,  a 
Pilot,  a  Victim,  the  Sun,  any  Thing,  and  Nothing.  He  bestows 
increase,  conceals  his  source,  makes  the  machine  move,  teaches  to 
steer,  expiates  our  offences,  raises  vapours,  and  looks  larger  as  he 
sets.'  * 

What  poem  can  be  safe  from  this  sort  of  criticism  ?  I  think 
I  was  never  in  my  life  so  much  offended  as  at  a  wag  whom  I  once 
met  with  in  a  coffee-house  :  he  had  in  his  hand  one  of  the  miscel- 
lanies, and  was  reading  the  following  short  copy  of  verses,  which 

•  Dr.  Garth,  v.  Examiner,  No.  6,  and  Tatler,  No.  78. — N. 

•»  V.  Tatlei;  No.  66,  and  note,  p.  362  of  Nichols's  edition,  and  Tatler, 
Na  229,  and  note  vol.  vL  p.  112. — N. 
«  Dr.  Garth— N. 

*  Dr.  Garth's  verses  to  my  Lord  Treasurer. — ^N. 

VOL.   IV. — 11 
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without  flattcrj  to  the  aathor,'  is  (I  think)  as  beautiful  in  iti  kind 
aa  any  one  in  the  English  tongue. 

FUvia  the  least  and  slightest  toy. 

Can  with  resistless  art  employ. 

This  fan  in  mean«r  hands  would  prove 

An  engine  of  small  force  in  love ; 

Bat  she  with  such  an  air  and  mien,  * 

Not  to  be  told,  or  safely  seen. 

Directs  its  wanton  motions  so, 

That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  bow ; 

Gives  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame, 

To  ev'ry  other  breast  a  flame. 

When  this  coxcomb  had  done  reading  them,  '  Hey-day !  (says 
he)  what  instrument  is  this  that  Flavia  employs  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  not  to  be  told,  or  safely  seen  ?  In  ten  lines  it  is  a  toy,  a 
Cupid's  bow,  a  fan,  and  an  engine  in  love.  It  has  wanton  mo- 
tions, it  wounds,  it  cools,  and  inflames.' 

Such  criticisms  make  a  man  of  sense  sick,  and  a  fool  merry. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  paper  we  are  talking  of,  falls  upon 
somebody  whom  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  at :  but  I  find  the  whole 
inyective  turns  upon  a  man  who  (it  seems)  has  been  imprisoned 
for  debt.**  Whoever  he  was,  I  most  heartily  pity  him ;  but  at  the 
same  time  must  put  the  Examiner  in  mind,  that  notwithstanding 
he  is  a  critic,  he  still  ought  to  remember  he  is  a  Christian. 
Poverty  was  never  thought  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule ;  and  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  met  with  a  satire  upon  a  beggar. 

As  for  those  little  retortings  of  my  own  expressions,  of  being 
dull  by  design,  witty  in  October,  shining,  excelling,  and  so  forth ; 
they  are  the  common  cavils  of  every  witling,  who  has  no  other 

1  The  author.  Dr.  Atterbury,  and  as  was  commonly  believed  in  honor 
of  Mr«.  Anne  Oldfield.— G. 

*  Another  copy — ^Yet  she  with  graceful  air  and  mien. — N. 
>  V.  Tatler,  No.  9,  voL  i.  p.  95,  (Nichols.)    Notes  No.  229,  note  p 
110  — N. 
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method  of  showing  his  parts,  Imt  by  little  variations  and  repeti* 
tions  of  the  man's  words  whom  he  attacks. 

Bat  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  paper  before  me,  not  only  in  this 
particular,  but  in  its  very  essence,  is  like  Ovid's  echo ; 


-QufB  nee  reticere  loquenti. 


Nee  prior  ipsa  loqm  didicit- 


I  should  not  have  deserved  the  character  of  a  Censor,  had  I 
not  animadverted  upon  the  above-mentioned  author  by  a  gentle 
chastisement :  but  I  know  my  reader  will  not  pardon  me,  unless 
I  declare,  that  nothing  of  this  nature  for  the  future  (unless  it  be 
written  with  some  wit)  shall  divert  me  from  my  care  of  the  pub- 
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Ad  populum  pbalexML Pras. 

jPVom  my  own  Apartment,  October  20. 
I  DO  not  remember  that  in  any  of  my  lucubrations  I  have 
touched  upon  that  useful  science  of  physic,  notwithstandiug  I 
have  declared  myself  more  than  once  a  professor  of  it.*  I  have 
indeed  joined  the  study  of  astrology  with  it,  because  I  never 
knew  a  physician  recommend  himself  to  the  public  who  had  not 

*  V.  letter  of  Gado  Junior.     Tatler  No.  195.— G. 

*  The  caustic  severity  of  this,  and  the  preceding  paper,  is  the  more  felt 
lor  being  conveyed  in  all  the  softness  of  good-humour. — ^To  possess  extra- 
ordinary talentd  for  personal  ridicule,  and  to  be  shy  of  appearing  in  this 
dazzling  character,  is,  I  think,  a  praise  peculiar  to  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Addison. 
It  is  but  froin  two  or  three  lines  in  the  Roman  poet,  and  from  two  or  three 
occasional  papers,  in  the  large  and  miscellaneous  works  of  our  author,  that 
either  is  known  to  have  been  the  keenest  latyrist  of  his  time ;  Horaoe,  and 
&wift,.not  excepted. 
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a  sister  art  to  embellish  his  knowledge  in  medicine.  It  has  been 
commonly  observed  in  compliment  to  the  ingenious  of  our  pro- 
fession, that  Apollo  ^\8  god  of  verse  as  well  as  physic  :,and  in 
all  ages  the  most  celebrated  practitioners  of  our  country  were  * 
the  particular  favourites  of  the  muses.  Poetry  to  physio  is  indeed 
like  the  gilding  to  a  pill ;  it  makes  the  art  shine,  and  covers  the 
severity  of  the  doctor  with  the  agreeableness  of  the  companion. 

The  very  foundation  of  poetry  is  good  sense,  if  we  may  allow 
Horace  to  be  a  judge  of  the  art. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est^  et  prinoipium,  et  fons: 

And  if  so,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  same  man  who 
writes  well  can  prescribe  well,  if  he  has  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  both.  Besides,  when  we  see  a  man  making  profession 
of  two  different  sciences,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  believe  he  is  no 
pretender  in  that  which  we  are  not  judges  of,  when''  we  find  him 
skilful  in  that  which  we  understand. 

Ordinary  quacks  and  charlatans  are  thoroughly  sensible  how 
necessary  it  is  to  support  themselves  by  these  collateral  assist- 
ances, and  therefore  always  lay  their  claim  to  some  supernume- 
rary accomplishments  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impossible  to  walk  the  streets 
without  having  an  advertisement  thrust  into  your  hand,  of  a 
doctor  '  who  was  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red 
dragon,  and  had  discovered  the  female  fern  seed  '  Nobody  ever 
knew  what  this  meant ;  but  the  green  and  red  dragon  so  amused 
the  people,  that  the  doctor  lived  very  comfortably  upon  them. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  pasted  a  very  hard  word  upon  every 
comer  of  the  streets.     This,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  was 

*   Were.    Rather     have  been.** 

^  When.  To  avoid  %d  ungraceful  repetition,  he  should  have  said—  if 
we  find," 
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which  drew  great  shoals  of  spectators  about  it,  who  read  the  bill 
that  it  introduced  with  unspeakable  curiosity;  and  when  they 
were  sick,  would  have  nobody  but  this  learned  man  for  their 
physician. 

I  once  received  an  advertisement  of  one '  who  had  studied 
thirty  years  by  candle-light  for  the  good  of  jtiis  countrymen.' 
He  might  have  studied  twice  as  long  by  day-light,  and  never 
have  been  taken  notice  of:  but  elucubrations  cannot  be  over- 
valued. There  are  some  who  have  gained  themselves  great  repu- 
tation for  physic  by  their  birth,  as  the  '  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son ;'  and  others  by  not  being  bom  at  all,  as  the  '  unborn  doctor/ 
who,  I  hear,  is  lately  gone  the  way  of  his  patients,  having  died 
worth  five  himdred  pounds  'per  annum,  though  he  was  not  ^  bom' 
to  a  halfpenny. 

My  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Saffold,*  succeeded  my  old  contem- 
porary Dr.  Lilly  in  the  studies. both  of  physic  and  astrology,  to 
which  he  added  that  of  poetry,  as  was  to  be  seen  both  upon  the 
sign  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  bills  which  he  distributed.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Doctor  Case,  who  erased  the  verses  of  his  pre- 
decessor out  of  the  sign-post,  and  substituted  in  their  stead  two 
of  his  own,  which  were  as  follow : 

Within  this  Plaee 
Lives  Doctor  Case. 

He  is  said  to  have  got  more  by  this  distich,  than  Mr.  Dryden 
did  by  all  his  works.  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  the 
several  imaginary  perfections  and  unaccountable  artifices  by  which 
this  tribe  of  men  ensnaro  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  gain  crowds 
of  admirers.  I  have  seen  the  whole  front  of  a  mountebank's  stage 
from  one  end  to  the  other  faced  with  patent  certificates,  medals,  and 

>  For  this  and  the  other  allusions  in  this  number,  Y.  Nichols's  notea-^G 
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great  seals,  by  which  the  several  princes  of  Europe  have  testified 
their  particular  respect  and  esteem  for  the  doctor.  Every  great 
man  with  a  sounding  title  has  been  his  patient.  I  believe  I  have 
seen  twenty  mountebanks  that  have  given  physic  to  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy.  /The  great  Duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no  better.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  likewise  a  very  good  patient. 

This  great  condescension  of  the  doctor  draws  upon  him  much 
good- will  from  his  audience ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  if  any  of 
them  be  troubled  with  an  aching  tooth,  his  ambition  will  prompt 
him  to  get  it  drawn  by  a  person,  who  has  had  so  many  princes, 
kings,  and  emperors,  under  his  hands. 

I  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  observing,  that  as 
physicians  are  apt  to  deal  in  poetry,  apothecaries  endeavour  tc 
recommend  themselves  by  oratory,  and  are  therefore,  without 
controversy,  the  most  eloquent  persons  in  the  whole  British  na- 
tion. I  would  not  willingly  discourage  any  of  the  arts,  especially 
that  of  which  I  am  an  humble  professor ;  but  I  must  confess 
for  the  good  of  my  native  country,  I  could  wish  there  might  be  a 
suspension  of  physic  for  some  years,  that  our  kingdom,  which  has 
been  so  much  exhausted  by  the  wars,  might  have  leave  to  recruit 
itself. 

As  for  myself,  the  only  physic  which  has  brought  me  safe  to 
almost  the  age  of  man,  and  which  I  prescribe  to  all  my  friends, 
is  abstinence.     This  is  certainly  the  best  physic  for  prevention, 
and  very  often  the  most  effectual  against  the  *  present  distemper 
In  short,  my  recipe  is, '  Take  nothing.* 

Were  the  body  politic  to  be  physicked  like  particular  persons, 
I  should  venture  to  prescribe  to  it  after  the  same  manner.  I  re 
member  when  our  whole  island  was  shaken  with  an  earthquake 
some  years  ago,  there  was  an  impudent  mountebank  who  sold 

1  A  present  in  Nichols's  edition.    Y.  Tat  148  and  note  page  288,  ri 
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pills,  which  (as  he  told  the  country  people)  were  yerj  good  against 

an  earthquake.    It  may  perhaps  be  thought  as  absurd  to  prescribe 

a  diet  for  the  allaying  popular  commotions,  and  national  ferments. 

But  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  if  in  such  a  case  a  whole  people 

were  to  enter  into  a  course  of  abstinence,  and  eat  nothing  but 

water-gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and  animosity 

of  parties,  and  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  cure  of  a  distracted 

nation.     Such  a  fast  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  pro> 

curing  of  those  ends  for  which  a  fast  is  usually  proclaimed.     If 

any  man  has  a  mind  to  enter  on  such  a  voluntary  abstinence,  it 

might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  the  caution  of  Pythagoras  in 

particular. 

"  Abstine  a  fabis.^ 
"  Abstain  from  beans.** 

That  is,  say  the  interpreters,  meddle  not  with  elections  :  beans 
having  been  made  use  of  by  the  voters  among  the  Athenians  in 
tho  choice  of  magistrates. 
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Infert  se  septis  nebula,  mlrabile  diotu 

Per  mediofi,  miseetqae  viriflp  neque  oeroitur  allL— Vnto. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  27. 
I  HAVE  somewhere  made  mention  of  Gyges's  ring,'  and  intima* 
ted  to  my  reader  that  it  was  at  present  in  my  possession,  though 
I  have  not  since  made  any  use  of  it.  The  tradition  concerning  this 
ring  is  very  romantic,  and  taken  notice  of  both  by  Plato  and  Tally, 
who  each  of  them  make  an  admirable  use  of  it  for  the  advance- 
ment of  morality.  This  Gyges  was  the  master  shepherd  to  King 
Candaules.     As  he  was  wiindering  over  the  plains  of  Lydia,  h« 

>V.  TatlerlSS— N. 
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saw  a  groat  chasm  in  the  earth,  and  had  the  euriosity  to  enter  it. 
After  having  descended  pretty  far  into  it,  he  found  the  statue 
of  an  horse  in  brass,  with  doors  in  the  sides  of  it.  Upon  opening 
of  them,  he  found  the  body  of  a  dead  man,  bigger  than  ordinary, 
with  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  which  he  took  oflF,  and  put  it  upon  his 
own.  The  virtues  of  it  were  much  greater  than  he  at  first  ima- 
gined ;  for  upon  his  going  into  the  assembly  of  shepherds,  he  ob- 
served, that  he  was  invisible  when  he  turned  the  stone  of  the  ring 
within  the  pakn  of  his  hand,  and  visible  when  he  turned  it  towards 
his  company.  Had  Plato  and  Cicero  been  as  well  versed  in  the 
occult  sciences  as  I  am,  they  would  have  found  a  great  deal  of 
mystic  learning  in  this  tradition :  but  it  is  impossible  for  an  adept 
to  be  understood  by  one  who  is  not  an  adept. 

As  for  myself,  I  have,  with  much  study  and  application,  ar- 
rived at  this  great  secret  of  making  myself  invisible,  and  by  that 
means  conveying  myself  where  I  please ;  or  to  speak  in  Rosycru- 
cian  lore,  I  have  entered  into  the  clefts  of  the  earth,  discovered 
the  brazen  horse,  and  robbed  the  dead  giant  of  his  ring.  The 
tradition  says  further  of  G-yges,  that  by  the  means  of  this  ring  he 
gained  admission  into  the  most  retired  parts  of  the  court,  and 
made  such  use  of  those  opportunities,  that  he  at  length  became 
King  of  Lydia.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have  always  rather 
endeavoured  to  improve  my  mind  than  my  fortune,  have  turned 
this  ring  to  no  other  advantage  than  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  ways  of  men,  and  to  make  such  observations  upon  the  errors 
of  others,  as  may  be  useful  to  the  public,  whatever  effect  they 
may  have  upon  myself. 

About  a  week  ago,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  I  got  up  and  put 
on  my  magical  ring,  and  with  a  thought  transported  myself  into 
a  chamber  where  I  saw  a  light.  I  found  it  inhabited  by  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  though  she  is  of  that  species  of  women  which  we 
call  a  slattern.     Her  head-dress  and  one  of  her  shoes  lay  upon 
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a  chair,  her  petticoat  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  her  girdle, 
that  had  a  copy  of  verses  made  upon  it  but  the  day  before,  with 
her  thread  stockings,  !n  the  middle  of  the  floor.  I  was  so  fool- 
ishly officious,  that  I  could  not  forbear  gathering  up  her  clothes 
together  to  lay  them  upon  the  chair  that  stood  by  her  bed-side 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  after  a  little  muttering,  she  cried  out, 
*  What  do  you  do  ?  Let  my  petticoat  alone.'  I  was  startled  at 
first,  but  soon  found  that  she  was  in  a  dream ;  being  one  of  those 
who  (to  use  Shakespear's  expression)  are  '  So  loose  of  thought,* 
that  they  utter  in  their  sleep  every  thing  that  passes  in  their  ima 
gination.  I  left  the  apartment  of  this  female  rake,  and  went  int<i 
her  neighbour's,  where  there  lay  a  male  coquet.  He  had  a  bottle 
of  salts  hanging  over  his  head,  and  upon  the  table,  by  his  bed-side. 
Suckling's  poems,  with  a  little  heap  of  black  patches  on  it.  His 
snuff-box  was  within  reach  on  a  chair :  but  while  I  was  admiring 
the  disposition  which  he  made  of  the  several  parts  of  his  dress, 
his  slumber  seemed  interrupted  by  a  pang,  that  was  accompanied 
by  a  sudden  oath,  as  he  turned  himself  over  hastily  in  his  bed. 
I  did  not  care  for  seeing  him  in  his  nocturnal  pains,  and  left  th6 
room. 

I  was  no  sooner  got  into  another  bedchamber,  but  I  heard 
very  harsh  words  uttered  in  a  smooth  uniform  tone.  I  wab 
amazed  to  hear  so  great  a  volubility  in  reproach,  and  thought  it 
too  coherent  to  be  spoken  by  one  asleep ;  but  upon  looking  nearer, 
I  saw  the  head-dress  of  the  person  who  spoke,  which  shewed  hor 
to  be  a  female  with  a  man  lying  by  her  side  broad  awake,  and  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  could  not  but  admire  his  exemplary  patience, 
and  discovered  by  his  whole  behaviour,  that  he  was  then  lying 
under  the  discipline  of  a  curtain-lecture. 

I  was  entertained  in  many  other  places  with  this  kind  of  noo- 
tumal  eloquence,  but  observed,  that  most  of  those  whom  I  found 
nwake,  were  kept  so  either  by  envy  or  by  love.     Some  of  these 
VOL.  nr. — n* 
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were  sighing,  and  others  cursing,  in  soliloquy ;  eome  hogged  their 
pillows,  and  others  gnashed  their  teeth. 

The  covetous  I  likewise  found  to  be  a  very  wakeful  people 
I  happened  to  come  into  a  room  where  one  of  them  lay  sick.  His 
physician  and  his  wife  were  in  close  whisper  near  his  bed-side. 
I  overheard  the  doctor  say  to  the  gentlewoman,  '  He  cannot  pos- 
sibly live  till  five  in  the  morning.'  She  received  it  like  the  mis- 
tress  of  a  £unily  prepared  for  all  events.  At  the  same  instant  came 
in  a  servant  maid,  who  said, '  Madam,  the  undertaker  is  below 
according  to  your  order.'  The  words  were  scarce  out  of  her 
mouth,  when  the  sick  man  cried  out  with  a  feeble  voice, '  Pray, 
doctor,  how  went  bank-stock  to-day  at  'Change  ?  '  This  melan- 
choly object  made  me  too  serious  for  diverting  myself  further 
this  way :  but  as  I  was  going  home,  I  saw  a  light  in  a  garret,  and 
entering  into  it,  heard  a  voice  crying  '  And,  hand,  stand,  band, 
fann'd,  tann'd.'  I  concluded  him  by  this,  and  the  furniture  of 
his  room,  to  be  a  lunatic;  but  upon  listening  a  little  longer,  per- 
ceived it  was  a  poet,  writing  an  heroic  upon  the  ensuing  peace.* 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when  spirits,  witches, 
and  conjurors,  are  obliged  to  retire  to  their  own  apartments ;  and 
feeling  the  influence  of  it,  I  was  hastening  home,  when  I  saw  a 
man  had  got  half  way  into  a  neighbour's  house.  I  immediately 
called  to  him,  and,  turning  my  ring,  appeared  in  my  proper  per- 
son. There  is  something  magisterial  in  the  aspect  of  the  Bicker- 
staffes,  which  made  him  run  away  in  confusion. 
Y' As  I  took  a  turn  or  two  in  my  own  lodging,  I  was  thinking, 
that,  old  as  I  was,  I  need  not  go  to  bed  alone,  but  that  it  was  in 
my  power  to  marry  the  finest  lady  in  this  kingdom,  if  I  would 
wed  her  with  this  ring.  For  what  a  figure  would  she  that  should 
have  it  make  at  a  visit,  with  so  perfect  a  knowledge  as  this  would 

1  Nichols  supposes  that  Tickell  was  the  person  here  alluded  to.— Y 
N.'s  notes. — 6. 
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give  her  of  all  the  scandal  in  the  town  ?  But  instead  of  endea* 
vouring  to  dispose  of  myself  and  it  in  matrimony,  I  resolved  to 
lend  it  to  my  loving  friendjhe  author  of  the  Atalantis,'  to  fur- 
ni^  a  new  Secret  History  of  Secret  Memoirs. 
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Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  disorimina  reram, 
Tendimuab— — ViBO. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  10. 

1  WAS  last  night  visited  by  a  friend  *  of  mine,  who  has  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  discourse,  and  never  fails  to  entertain  his 
company  with  a  variety  of  thoughts  and  hints  that  are  altogether 
new  and  uncommon,  whether  it  were  in  complaisance  to  my  way 
of  living,  or  his  real  opinion,  he  advanced  the  following  paradox, 
'  That  it  required  much  greater  talents  to  fill  up  and  become  a 
retired  life,  than  a  life  of  business.'  Upon  this  occasion  he  ral 
lied  very  agreeably  the  busy  men  of  the  age,  who  only  valued 
themselves  for  being  in  motion,  and  passing  through  a  series  of 
trifling  and  insignificant  actions.  In  the  heat  of  his  discourse, 
seeing  a  piece  of  money  lying  on  my  table,  *  I  defy  (says  he,)  any 
of  these  active  persons  to  produce  half  the  adventures  that  this 
twelvepenny  piece  has  been  engaged  in,  were  it  possible  for  him 
to  give  us  an  account  of  his  life.' 

My  friend's  talk  made  so  odd  an  impression  upon  my  mind, 
ihat  soon  after  I  was  abed  I  fell  insensibly  into  a  most  unao- 

*  Mrs.  Manley. — N. 

**  See  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  Letter  X.  Nov.  25,  lYlO.  p.  116.— 
hwift  then  invented  the  subject:  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  inventioD  of  h 
story,  as  the  manner  of  telling  it,  that  constitutes  the  merit  of  these  papenn 
[V.  Nictol's  notes  for  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  paper. — O.J 
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countable  reyerie,  that  had  neither  moral  nor  lesign  in  it,  and 
cannot  be  so  properly  called  a  dream  as  a  deliriam. 

Methought  the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  itself 
npon  its  edge,  and  turning  the  face  towards  me,  opened  its  mouth, 
and  in  a  soft  silver  sound,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his 
life  and  adventures : 

'  I  was  bom,  (says  he,)  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  near  a  little 
village  of  Peru,  and  made  a  voyage  to  England  in  an  ingot,  under 
the  convoy  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  I  was,  soon  after  my  arrival, 
taken  out  of  my  Indian  habit,  refined,  naturalized,  and  put  into 
the  British  mode,  with  the  face  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  one  side, 
and  the  arms  of  tiie  country  on  the  other.  Being  thus  equipped, 
I  found  in  me  a  wonderful  inclination  to  ramble,  and  visit  all  the 
parts  of  the  new  world  into  which  I  was  brought.  The  people 
very  much  favoured  my  natural  disposition,  and  shifted  me  so  fast 
from  hand  to  hand,  that  before  I  was  five  years  old,  I  had  travelled 
into  almost  every  corner  of  the  nation.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  my  sixth  year,  to  my  unspeakable  grief,  I  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  miserable  old  fellow,  who  clapped  me  into  an  iron  chest, 
where  I  found  five  hundred  more  of  my  own  quality  who  lay 
under  the  same  confinement.  The  only  relief  we  had,  was  to  be 
taken  out  and  counted  over  in  the  fresh  air  every  morning  and 
evening.  After  an  imprisonment  of  several  years,  we  heard 
somebody  knocking  at  our  chest,  and  breaking  it  open  with  an 
hammer.  This  we  found  was  the  old  man ^s  heir,  who,  as  his  fa- 
ther lay  a  dying,  was  so  good  as  to  come  to  our  release :  he  sepa- 
rated us  that  very  day.  What  was  the  fate  of  my  companions 
I  know  not :  as  for  myself,  I  was  sent  to  the  apothecary's  shop 
for  a  pint  of  sack.  The  apothecary  gave  me  to  an  herb-woman, 
the  herb-woman  to  a  butcher,  the  butcher  to  a  brewer,  and  the 
brewer  to  his  wife,  who  made  a  present  of  me  to  a  nonconformist 
preacher      After  this  manner  I  made  my  way  merrily  through 
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the  world;  for,  as  I  told  joa  before,  we  shillings  loye  nothing  so 
muoh  as  travelling.  I  sometimes  fetched  in  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton, sometimes  a  play-book,  and  often  had  the  satisfaction  to  treat 
a  Templar  at  a  twelvepenny  ordinary,  or  carry  him,  with  three 
friends,  to  Westminster  Hall. 

^  In  the  midst  of  this  pleasant  progress  which  I  made  from 
place  to  place,  I  was  arrested  by  a  superstitious  old  woman,  who 
shut  me  up  in  a  greasy  purse,  in  pursuance  of  a  foolish  saying, 
That  while  she  kept  a  Queen  Elizabeth's  shilling  about  her,  she 
should  neyer  be  without  money.'  I  continued  here  a  close  pri- 
soner for  many  months,  till  at  last  I  was  exchanged  for  eight  and 
forty  farthings. 

'  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket  till  the  beginning  of 
the  ciyil  wars,  when,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  was  employed 
in  raising  soldiers  against  the  king :  for  being  of  a  very  tempting 
breadth,  a  sergeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country  fellows, 
and  list  them  in  the  service  of  the  parliament. 

'  As  soon  as  he  had  made  one  man  sure,  his  way  was  to  oblige 
him  to  take  a  shilling  of  a  more  homely  figure,  and  then  practise 
the  same  trick  upon  another.  Thus  I  continued  doing  great 
mischief  to  the  crown,  till  my  officer,  chancing  one  morning  to 
walk  abroad  earlier  than  ordinary,  sacrificed  me  to  his  pleasures, 
and  made  use  of  me  to  seduce  a  milk-maid.  This  wench  bent 
me,  and  gave  me  to  her  sweetheart,  applying  more  properly  than 
she  intended  the  usual  form  of,  *  To  my  love  and  from  my  love.' 
This  ungenerous  gallant  marrying  her  within  a  few  days  after, 
pawned  me  for  a  dram  of  brandy,  and  drinking  me  out  next  day, 
I  was  beaten  flat  with  an  hammer,  and  again  set  a  running. 

*  After  many  adventures,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate, 
I  was  sent  to  a  young  spendthrift,  in  company  with  the  will  of 
his  deceased  father.  The  young  fellow,  who  I  found  was  very 
extravagant,  gave  great  demonstrations  of  joy  at  the  receiving  of 
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the  ¥rtU:  but  opening  it,  he  found  himself  disinherited  and  cut  off 
from  the  possession  of  a  fair  estate,  by  virtue  of  my  being  made 
a  present  to  him.  This  put  him  into  suoh  a  passion,  that  after 
having  taken  me  in  his  hand,  and  cursed  me,  he  squirred  me 
away  from  him  as  far  as  he  could  fling  me.  I  chanced  to  light  in 
an  unfrequented  place  under  a  dead  wall,  where  I  lay  undis- 
covered and  useless,  during  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

'  About  a  year  after  the  king^s  return,  a  poor  cavalier  that 
was  walking  there  about  dinner-time,  fortunately  cast  his  eye 
upon  me,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  us  both,  carried  me  to  a  cook's 
shop,  where  he  dined  upon  me,  and  drank  the  king's  health. 
When  I  came  again  into  the  world,  I  found  that  I  had  been  hap- 
pier in  my  retirement  than  I  thought,  having  probably,  by  that 
means,  escaped  wearing  a  monstrous  pair  of  breeches.* 

^  Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I  was  rather  looked 
upon  as  a  medal  than  an  ordinary  coin;  for  which  reason  a 
gamester  laid  hold  of  me,  and  converted  me  to  a  counter,  having 
got  together  some  dozens  of  us  for  that  use.  We  led  a  melan- 
choly life  in  his  possession,  being  busy  at  those  hours  wherein 
current  coin  is  at  rest,  and  partaking  the  fate  of  our  master, 
being  in  a  few  moments  valued  at  a  crown,  a  pound,  or  a  six* 
pence,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  cards 
placed  us.  I  had  at  length  the  good  luck  to  see  my  master 
break,  by  which  means  I  was  again  sent  abroad  under  my  primi- 
tive denomination  of  a  shilling, 

'  I  shall  pass  over  many  other  accidents  of  less  moment,  and 
hasten  to  that  fatal  catastrophe,  when  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
artist,  who  conveyed  me  under  ground,  and  with  an  unmerciful 
pair  of  sheers,  cut  off  my  titles,  clipped  my  brims,  retrenched  my 
shape,  rubbed  me  to  my  inmost  ring,  and,  in  short,  so  spoiled 

*  Pair  of  breeches.      A  conceit  of  the  people,  from  the  dispositior  of  the 
vnis  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  commonwealth  coin. 
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and  pillaged  me,  that  he  did  not  leave  me  worth  a  groat.  You 
may  think  what  a  oonfasion  I  was  in,  to  see  myself  thus  curtailed 
and  disfigured.  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  shown "  my 
head,  had  not  all  my  old  acquaintance  been  reduced  to  the  same 
shameful  figure,  excepting  some  few  that  were  punched  through 
the  belly.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  calamity,  when  every 
body  thought  our  misfortune  irretrievable,  and  our  case  despe- 
rate, we  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  together,  and  (as  it  offcen 
happens  with  cities  rising  out  of  a  fire)  appeared  with  greater 
beauty  and  lustre  than  we  could  ever  boast  of  before.  What  has 
happened  to  me  since  this  change  of  sex  which  you  now  see,  I 
shall  take  some  other  opportunity  to  relate.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  shall  only  repeat  two  adventures,  as  being  very  extraordinary, 
and  neither  of  them  having  ever  happened  to  me  above  once  in 
my  life.  The  first  was,  my  being  in  a  poet's  pocket,  who  was  so 
taken  with  the  brightness  and  novelty  of  my  appearance,  that  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  finest  burlesque  poem  in  the  British  lan- 
guage, entitled  from  me,  *  The  Splendid  Shilling.'  **  The  second 
adventure,  which  I  must  not  omit,  happened  to  me  in  the  year 
1 703,  when  I  was  given  awpy  in  charity  to  a  blind  man ;  but  in- 
deed this  was  by  a  mistake,  the  person  who  gave  me  having  heed- 
lessly thrown  me  into  the  hat  among  a  pennyworth  of  farthings.' 

•  To  have  thewn.    It  should  be,  to  shew :  the  only  inaocui  icy,  however 
in  this  delicious  paper. 
^  By  Mr.  John  PhiUipa 
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Bcto  etenlm  jnstam  gemlna  snspendere  lanoe 
Andpitte  Hbne. Pkbs. 

From  my  <non  Apartmentf  November  18. 

I  LAST  winter  erected  a  court  of  justice  for  the  correcting  of 
several  enormities  in  dress  and  behaviour,  which  are  not  cogniza- 
ble in  any  other  courts  of  this  realm.  The  vintner's  case,^  which 
I  there  tried,  is  still  fresh  in  every  man's  memory.  That  of  the 
petticoat '  gave  also  a  general  satisfaction,  not  to  mention  the  im 
portant  points  of  the  cane  and  perspective  ;  in  which,  if  I  did  no*. 
give  judgments  and  decrees  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
equity  and  justice,  I  can  safely  say,  I  acted  according  to  the  best 
of  my  understanding.  But  as  for  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  an  account  of  them,  written  by  my  se- 
cretary, which  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published 
under  the  title  of '  Lillie's  Beports.' ' 

As  I  last  year  presided  over  a  court  of  justice,  it  is  my  in- 
tention this  year  to  set  myself  at  the  head  of  a  Court  of  Honour. 
There  is  no  court  of  this  nature  any  where  at  present,  except  in 
France,  where,  according  to  the  best  of  my  intelligence,  it  consists 
of  such  only  as  are  Marshals  of  that  kingdom.  I  am  likewise  in- 
formed, that  there  is  not  one  of  that  honourable  board  at  present 
who  has  not  been  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough :  but  whether  this  be  only  an  accidental,  or  a  necessary 
qualification,  I  must  confess  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

As  for  the  Court  of  Honour  of  which  I  am  here  speaking 
I  intend  to  sit  myself  in  it  as  president,  with  several  men  of  hon- 
our on  my  right  hand,  and  women  of  virtue  on  my  left,  as  my 
assistants.     The  first  place  of  the  bench  I  have  given  to  an  old 

"  Tatler  132.— N.      •  Tatler  108.— N.      •  V.  Tatler  1 10,  aud  note  — N. 
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Tangereen  captain  with  a  wooden  leg.  The  second  is  a  gentle- 
man of  a  long  twisted  periwig  without  a  curl  in  it,  a  muff  with 
very  little  hair  upon  it,  and  a  threadbare  coat  with  new  buttons, 
being  a  person  of  great  worth,  and  second  brother  to  a  man  of 
quality.  The  third  is  a  gentleman  usher,  extremely  well  read  in 
romances,  and  grandson  to  one  of  the  greatest  wits  in  Germany, 
who  was  some  time  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  Duke  of  Wol 
fembuttel. 

As  for  those  who  sit  further  on  my  right  hand,  as  it  is  usual 
in  public  courts,  they  are  such  as  will  fill  up  the  number  of  faces 
upon  the  bench,  and  serve  rather  for  ornament  than  use.^ 

The  chief  upon  my  left  hand  are,  an  old  maiden  lady,  that 
preserves  some  of  the  best  blood  of  England  in  her  veins. 

A  Welsh  woman  of  a  little  stature,  but  high  spirit. 

An  old  prude  that  has  censured  every  marriage  fbr  these  thirty 
years,  and  is  lately  wedded  to  a  young  rake. 

Having  thus  furnished  my  bench,  I  shall  establish  correspon- 
dencies with  the  horse-guards,  and  the  Veterans  of  Chelsea-Col 
lege ;  the  former  to  furnish  me  with  twelve  men  of  honour,  as 
often  as  I  shall  have  occasion  fbr  a  grand  jury,  and  the  latter 
with  as  many  good  men  and  true  for  a  petty  jury. 

As  for  the  women  of  virtue,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to 
find  them  about  midnight  at  crimp  and  basset. 

Having  given  this  public  notic^  of  my  court,  I  must  further 
add,  that  I  intend  to  open  it  on  this  day  sevennight,  being  Mon- 
day the  twentieth  instant;  and  do  hereby  invite  all  such  as  have 
suffered  injuries  and  affronts,  that  are  not  to  be  redressed  by  the 
common  laws  of  this  land,  whether  they  be  short  bows,  cold  sal- 
utations, supercilious  looks,  unreturned  smiles,  distant  behaviour, 
or  forced  familiarity ;  as  also  all  such  as  have  been  aggrieved  by 

^  This  alludes  to  the  masters  in  chancery,  who  sit  on  the  bench  witl 
the  lord  chancellor  sole  judge  of  the  eou^t — N. 
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any  amUgaoas  expression,  accidental  justle,  or  nnkina  repartee ; 
likewise  all  such  as  have  been  defrauded  of  their  right  to  the 
wall,  tricked  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  or  have  been  suf- 
fered to  place  themselves  in  their  own  wrong  on  the  back-seat  of 
the  coach:  these,  and  all  of  these,  I  do,  as  is  above-said,  invite 
to  bring  in  their  several  cases  and  complaints,  in  which  they  shall 
be  relieved  with  all  imaginable  expeditioa 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  the  office  I  have  now  taken  upon  me 
will  engage  me  in  the  disquisition  of  many  weighty  points  that 
daily  perplex  the  youth  of  the  British  nation,  and  therefore  I 
have  already  discussed  several  of  them  for  my  future  use ;  as, 
How  far  a  man  may  brandish  his  cane  in  the  telling  a  story,  with- 
out insulting  his  hearer  ?  What  degree  of  contradiction  amounts 
to  the  lie  ?  How  a  man  should  resent  another's  staring  and  cock- 
ing a  hat  in  his  face  ?  If  asking  pardon  is  an  atonement  for  tread- 
ing upon  one's  toes  ?  Whether  a  man  may  put  up  with  a  box  on 
the  ear  received  from  a  stranger  in  the  dark  ?  Or,  whether  a 
man  of  honour  may  take  a  blow  of  his  wife  ?  with  several  other 
subtilties  of  the  like  nature. 

For  my  direction  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  have  furnished 
myself  with  a  certain  astrological  pair  of  scales  which  I  have 
contrived  for  this  purpose.  In  one  of  them  I  lay  the  injuries, 
in  the  other  the  reparations.  The  first  are  represented  by  little 
weights  made  of  a  metal  resembling  iron,  and  the  other  in  gold. 
These  are  not  only  lighter  than  the  weights  made  use  of  in  Avoir- 
dupois, but  also  than  such  as  are  used  in  Troy-weight.  The  hea- 
viest of  those  that  represent  the  injuries,  amount  to  but  a  scruple 
and  decrease  by  so  many  subdivisions,  that  there  are  several  im 
perceptible  weights  which  cannot  be  seen  without  the  help  >f  a 
very  fine  microscope.  I  might  acquaint  my  reader,  that  these 
scales  were  made  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  when  he  was  in 
Libra^  and  describe  many  signatures  on  the  weights  both  of  m 
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jury  and  reparation :  but  as  thid  would  look  rather  to  proceed 
from  an  ostentation  of  mj  own  art  tiian  anj  eare  for  the  puUie,  I 
shall  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
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Pletate  grsvem  m  moritis  si  fi>rto  viniin  qiiem 
Conqwz«rt,  rilMiti  imetlflquA  ftoribiis  adttont— YnMk 

Frwa  my  wm  AparirMnt,  Nimemhw  20 
Extract  of  the  Jou/mal  of  the  Court  of  Honour^  1710. 

Dub  Luna  vicesimo  Novenibris,  hora  nona 

AnteTneridiana. 

The  court  being  sat,  an  oath  prepared  bj  the  Censor  was  ad 
ministered  to  the  assistants  on  his  right-hand,  who  were  all  sworn 
upon  their  honour.  The  women  on  his  left-hand  took  the  same 
oath  upon  their  reputation.  Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  horse-guards 
were  impanelled,  having  unanimously  chosen  Mr.  Alexander 
Truncheon,  who  is  their  right-hand  man  in  the  troop,  for  their 
foreman  in  the  jury.  Mr.  Truncheon  immediately  drew  his  sword, 
and  holding  it  with  the  point  towards  his  own  body,  presented  it 
to  the  Censor.  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  received  it,  and  after  having  sur- 
veyed the  breadth  of  the  blade,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  point, 
wilh  more  than  ordinary  attention,  returned  it  to  the  foreman, 
in  a  very  graceful  manner.  The  rest  of  the  jury,  upon  the  deli- 
very of  the  sword  to  their  foreman,  drew  all  of  them  together  as 
one  man,  and  saluted  the  bench  with  such  an  air,  as  signified  the 
most  resigned  submission  to  those  who  commanded  them,  and  the 
greatest  magnanimity  to  execute  what  they  should  command. 

Mr.  BickerstaflPie,  after  having  received  the  compliments  on 
his  right-hand,  oast  his  eye  upon  the  left,  where  the  whole  female 
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jury  paid  their  respects  by  a  low  curtsey,  and  by  lajmg  their 
hands  npon  their  mouths.  Their  fore-woman  was  a  professed  Pla- 
tonist,^  that  had  spent  much  of  her  time  in  exhorting  the  sex  to 
set  a  just  value  upon  their  persons,  and  to  make  the  men  know 
themselves. 

There  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  at  length,  after  some 
recollection,  the  censor,  who  continued  hitherto  uncovered,  put 
on  his  hat  with  great  dignity ;  and  after  having  composed  the 
brims  of  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  his  character, 
he  gave  the  following  charge,  which  was  received  with  silence  and 
attention,  that  being  the  only  applause  which  he  admits  of,  or  ia 
ever  given  in  his  presence. 

''  The  nature  of  my  office,  and  the  solemnity  of  this  occasion, 
requiring  that  I  should  open  my  first  session  with  a  speech,  I 
shall  cast  what  I  have  to  say  under  two  principal  heads : 

'*  Under  the  first,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  this  new-erected  court ;  and,  under  the  second,  I 
shall  give  a  word  of  advice  and  instruction  to  every  constituent 
part  of  it. 

"  As  for  the  first,  it  is  well  observed  by  Phasdrns,  an  heathen 
poet, 

Nisi  utUe  est  quod  facimus,  frustra  est  gloria. 

'^  Which  is  the  same,  ladies,  aa  if  I  should  say,  *  It  would  be 
of  no  reputation  for  me  to  be  president  of  a  court  which  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  public'  Now  the  advantages  that  may  arise  to  the 
weal  public  from  this  institution  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  we 
consider  what  it  suffers  for  the  want  of  it.  Are  not  our  streets 
daily  filled  with  wild  pieces  of  justice  and  random  penalties  ? 
Are  not  crimes  undetermined,  and  reparations  disproportioned  ? 

>  Mrs.  Mary  AiteU,    Y.  Tat  S2  and  note,  and  No.  166  and  note.—- N 
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How  often  hare  we  seen  the  lie  punished  by  death,  and  the  liar 
himself  deciding  his  own  cause ;  nay,  not  only  acting  the  judge 
but  the  executioner  ?  Have  we  not  known  a  box  on  the  eai 
more  sererely  accounted  for  than  manslaughter  ?  In  those  extra 
judicial  proceedings  of  mankind,  an  unmannerly  jest  is  frequent 
ly  as  capital  as  a  premeditated  murder. 

<*  But  the  most  pernicious  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  that 
the  man  who  suffers  the  injury  must  put  himself  upon  the  same 
foot  of  danger  with  him  that  gave  it,  before  he  can  have  his  just 
revenge ;  so  that  the  punishment  is  altogether  accidental,  and 
may  fall  as  well  upon  the  innocent  as  the  guilty.  I  shall  only 
mention  a  case  which  happens  frequently  among  the  more  polite 
nations  of  the  world,  and  which  I  the  rather  mention,  because 
both  sexes  are  concerned  in  it,  and  which  therefore,  you  gentle- 
men and  you  ladies  of  the  jury  will  the  rather  take  notice  of ;  I 
mean  that  great  and  known  case  of  cuckoldom.  Supposing  the 
person  who  has  su£Pered  insults  in  his  dearer  and  better  half; 
supposing,  I  say,  this  person  should  resent  the  injuries  done  to 
his  tender  wife  ;  what  is  the  reparation  he  may  expect  ?  Why, 
to  be  used  worse  than  his  poor  lady,  run  .through  the  body,  and 
left  breathless  upon  the  bed  of  honour  ?  What  then,  will  you 
on  my  right-hand  say,  must  the  man  do  that  is  affronted  ?  Must 
our  sides  be  elbowed,  our  shins  broken  ?  Must  the  wall,  or  per- 
haps our  mistress,  be  taken  from  us  ?  May  a  man  knit  his  fore- 
head into  a  frown,  toss  up  his  arm,  or  pish  at  what  we  say ;  and 
must  the  villain  live  after  it?  Is  there  no  redress  for  injured 
honour  ?  Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  design  of  the  judicature 
we  have  here  established. 

"  A  court  of  conscience,  we  very  well  know,  was  first  insti- 
tuted for  the  determining  of  several  points  of  property  that  were 
too  little  and  trivial  for  the  cognizance  of  higher  courts  of  justice 
In  the  same  manner,  our  court  cf  honour  is  appointed  for  the  ex 
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aminatioQ  of  several  niceties  and  punctilios  that  do  not  pass  for 
wrongs  in  the  eye  of  our  common  laws.  But  notwithstanding 
no  legislators  of  any  nation  have  taken  into  consideration  these 
little  circumstances,  they  are  such  as  often  lead  to  crimes  big 
enough  for  their  inspection,  though  they  come  before  them  too 
late  for  their  redress. 

'^  Besides,  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies,  [Here  Mr.  Bickerstaffe 
turned  to  his  left-hand]  if  these  are  not  the  little  stings  and 
thorns  in  life  that  make  it  more  uneasy  than  its  most  substantial 
evils  ?  Confess  ingenuously,  did  you  never  lose  a  morning's  de- 
votions, because  you  could  not  offer  them  up  from  the  highest 
place  of  the  pew  ?  Have  you  not  been  in  pain,  even  at  a  ball, 
because  another  has  been  taken  out  to  dance  before  you  ?  Do 
you  lovQ  any  of  your  friends  so  much  as  those  that  are  below 
you  ?  Or  have  you  any  favourite^  that  walk  on  your  right-hand  t 
You  have  answered  me  in  your  looks,  I  ask  no  more. 

^^  I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  discourse,  which 
obliges  me  to  address  myself  in  particular  to  the  respective  mem 
bcrs  of  the  court,  in  which  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

*''  As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  assistants  and  grand 
juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you  on  my  right-hand,  because  I 
know  you  very  jealous  of  your  honour  ;  and  you  on  my  left,  be- 
cause I  know  you  very  much  concerned  for  the  reputation  of 
others ;  for  which  reason  I  expect  great  exactness  and  impartiali- 
ty in  your  verdicts  and  judgments. 

*'  I  must  in  the  next  place  address  myself  to  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  council :  you  all  know,  that  I  have  not  chosen  you  for 
your  knowledge  in  the  litigious  parts  of  the  law,  but  because  you 
have  all  of  you  formerly  fought  duels,  of  which  I  have  reason  to 
think  you  have  repented,  as  being  now  settled  in  the  peaceable 
state  of  benchers.  My  advice  to  you  is,  only,  that  in  your 
pleadings  you  are  short  and  expressive  ;  to  which  end  you  arc  U 
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banish  out  of  your  discourses  all  synonymous  terms,  and  un- 
necessary multiplications  of  verbs  and  nouns.  I  do  moreover 
forbid  you  the  use  of  the  words  cUso  and  likeunse ;  and  must 
further  declare,  that  if  I  catch  any  one  among  you,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,,  using  the  particle  or,  I  shall  instantly  order 
bim  to  be  stripped  of  his  gown,  and  thrown  over  the  bar." 

This  is  a  true  copy,  Charles  Lillie. 

N,  B,  The  sequel  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day  will  be  pub 
lished  on  Tuesday  nezt.^ 

8ir  Richard  Steele  oMitted  in  thia  paper,*'    T. 
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Splendide  mendax  Hob. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  November  22. 

There  are  no  books  which  I  more  delight  in  than  in  travels, 
especially  those  that  describe  remote  countries,  and  give  the  wri- 
ter an  opportunity  of  showing  his  parts  without  incurring  any  dan^ 
ger  of  being  examined  or  contradicted.  Among  all  the  authors 
of  this  kind,  our  renowned  countryman  Sir  John  Mandeville  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  copiousness  of  his  invention,  and 
greatness  of  his  genius.  The  second  to  Sir  John  I  take  to  have 
been  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  person  of  infinite  adventure,  and 
unbounded  imagination.  One  reads  the  voyages  of  these  two 
great  wits  with  as  much  astonishment  as  the  travels  of  Ulysses  in 
Homer,  or  of  the  Red- Cross  Knight  in  Spencer.  All  is  enchant- 
ed ground,  and  fairy  land. 

J  have  got  into  my  hands,  by  great  chance^  several  manuBcripta 

»  V.  Tatler  266— G. 

■  ■  . —  I   w 

•  Yet  the  whole,  it  must  bo  owned,  is  not  unworthy  of  Mr.  Addison. 
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of  these  two  eminent  authors,  which  are  filled  with  greater  won- 
ders than  any  of  those  they  haye  communicated  to  the  public ;  and 
indeed,  were  they  not  so  well  attested,  would  appear  altogether 
improbable.  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  ingenious  authors  did  not 
publish  them  with  the  rest  of  their  works,  lest,  they  should  pass 
for  fictions  and  fables  :  a  tsaution  not  unnecessary,  when  the  repu- 
tation of  their  veracity  was  not  yet  established  in  the  world.  But 
as  this  reason  has  now  no  further  weight,  I  shall  make  the  public 
a  present  of  these  curious  pieces  at  such  times  as  I  shall  find  my-«» 
self  unprovided  with  other  subjects. 

The  present  paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an  extract  of  Sir  John's 
journal,  in  which  that  learned  and  worthy  knight  gives  an  account 
of  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  several  short  speeches  which  he 
made  in  the  territories  of  Nova  Zembla.*  I  need  not  inform  my 
reader,  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  this  strange  quali- 
ty in  that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of  abstracted  notions  cloth- 
ed in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds  that  apt  simile. 

Like  words  congeal'd  Id  northern  air.* 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  any  longer  in  suspense,  the  relation 
put  into  modern  language  is  as  follows : 

'  We  were  separated  by  a  storm  in  the  latitude  of  73,  inso 
much  that  only  the  ship  which  I  was  in,  with  a  Dutch  and  a  French 
vessel,  got  safe  into  a  creek  of  Nova  Zembla.  We  landed  in  order 
to  refit  our  vessels,  and  store  ourselves  with  provisions.  The  crew 
of  each  vessel  made  themselves  a  cabin  of  turf  and  wood,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  to  fence  themselves  against  the  inclem- 
encies of  the  weather,  which  was  severe  beyond  imagination.  We 
soon  observed,  that  in  talking  to  one  another  we  lost  several  of 
our  words,  and  could  not  hear  one  another  at  above  two  yards  dis- 

*  (Euyres  de  Rabelais,  liv.  iy.  ch.  65,  dec. — N. 

•  Hudibras,  Pari  I.  canto  1. — v.  148. — N. 
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tance,  and  that  too  when  we  sat  very  near  the  fire.  After  mnoh 
perplexity,  I  found  that  our  words  froze  in  the  air  before  they 
could  reach  the  ears  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  spoken.  I 
was  soon  confirmed  in  this  conjecture,  when,  upon  the  increase  of 
the  cold,  the  whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  rather  deaf;  for 
every  man  was  sensible,  as  we  afterwards  found,  that  he  spoke  as 
well  as  ever ;  but  the  sounds  no  sooner  took  air,  than  they  were 
condensed  and  lost.  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to  see  us 
nodding  and  gaping  at  one  another,  every  man  talking,  and  no 
man  heard.  One  might  observe  a  seaman,  that  could  hail  a  ship 
at  a  league  distance,  beckoning  with  his  hands,  straining  his  lungs, 
and  tearing  his  throat,  but  all  in  vain. 

Nee  vox,  nee  verba,  sequuntur. 


'  We  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  dismal  plight.  At 
length,  upon  a  turn  of  wind,  the  air  about  us  began  to  thaw.  Our 
cabin  was  immediately  filled  with  a  dry  clattering  sound,  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  crackling  of  consonants  that  broke 
above  our  heads,  and  were  ofben  mixed  with  a  gentle  hissing, 
which  I  imputed  to  the  letter  S,  that  occurs  so  frequently 
in  the  English  tongue.  I  soon  after  felt  a  breeze  of  whispers 
rushing  by  my  ear ;  for  those  being  of  a  soft  and  gentle  sub- 
stance, immediately  liquified  in  the  warm  wind  that  blew  across 
our  cabin.  These  were  soon  followed  by  syllables  and  short 
words,  and  at  length  by  entire  sentences,  that  melted  sooner 
or  later,  as  they  were  more  or  less  congealed  ;  so  that  we  now 
heard  every  thing  that  had  been  spoken  during  the  whole  three 
weeks  that  we  had  been  silent,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.  It 
jwas  now  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise,  I* 
heard  somebody  say, '  Sir  John,  it  is  midnight,  and  time  for  the 
ship's  crew  to  go  to  bed.'  This  I  knew  to  be  the  pilot's  voice,  and 
upon  recollecting  myself,  I  concluded  that  he  had  spoken  theso 

VOL.  IV. — 12 
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words  to  me  some  days  before,  though  I  could  not  hear  them  be- 
fore the  present  thaw.  My  reader  will  easily  imagine  how  the 
whole  crew  was  amazed  to  hear  every  man  talking,  and  see  no  man 
opening  his  mouth.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  surprise  we  were 
all  in,  we  heard  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curses,  lasting  for  a  long 
while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarse  voice,  which  I  knew  belonged 
to  the  boatswain,  who  was  a  very  choleric  fellow,  and  had  taken 
his  opportunity  of  cursing  and  swearing  at  me  when  he  thought  I 
oould  not  hear  him  ;  for  I  had  several  times  given  him  the  strap- 
pado on  that  account,  as  I  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  for  these  his 
pious  soliloquies  when  I  got  him  on  shipboard. 

^  I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several  beauties  in  Wapping, 
which  were  heard  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sigh 
that  accompanied  them ;  as,  dear  Kate !  Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy ) 
When  shall  I  see  my  Sue  again  ?  This  betrayed  several  amours 
which  had  been  concealed  till  that  time,  and  furnished  us  with  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  in  our  return  to  England. 

*  When  this  confusion  of  voices  was  pretty  well  over,  though 
I  was  afraid  to  offer  at  speaking,  as  fearing  I  should  not  be  heard, 
I  proposed  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  fur- 
ther up  into  the  country.  My  crew  were  extremely  rejoiced  to 
find  they  had  again  recovered  their  hearing,  though  every  man  ut 
tered  his  voice  with  the  same  apprehensions  that  I  had  done  : 


-£t  timide  verba  intermissa  retentat 


*  At  about  half  a  mile's  distance  from  our  cabin,  we  heard  the 
groanings  of  a  bear,  which  at  first  startled  us ;  but  upon  inquiry 
we  were  informed  by  some  of  our  company  that  he  was  dead,  and 
now  lay  in  salt,  having  been  killed  upon  that  very  spot  about  a 
fortnight  before  in  the  time  of  the  frost.  Not  far  from  the  same 
place  we  were  likewise  entertained  with  some  posthumous  snarls 
and  barkings  of  a  fox. 
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'  We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  settlement,  and  upon 
entering  the  room,  found  it  filled  with  sighs  that  smelt  of  brandy, 
and  several  other  unsavoury  sounds  that  were  altogether  inartic- 
ulate. My  valet,  who  was  an  Irishman,  fell  into  so  great  a  rage 
at  what  he  heard,  that  he  drew  his  sword  ;  but  not  knowing  where 
to  lay  the  blame,  he  put  it  up  again.  .  We  were  stunned  with  these 
confused  noises,  but  did  not  hear  a  single  word  till  about  half  an 
hour  after ;  which  I  ascribed  to  the  harsh  and  obdurate  sounds 
of  that  language,  which  wanted  more  time  than  ours  to  melt  and 
become  audible. 

*  After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty  welcome,  we  went 
to  the  French  cabin,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  rapidity  and  con- 
fusion than  ever  I  heard  in  an  assembly  even  of  that  nation. 
Their  language,  as  I  found,  upon  the  first  giving  of  the  weather, 
fell  asunder  and  dissolved.  I  was  here  convinced  of  an  error 
into  which  I  had  before  fallen  ;  for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  free- 
zing of  the  sound,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  wrapped  up,  <».nd, 
as  it  were,  preserved  in  breath  ;  but  I  found  my  mistake,  when 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  kit  playing  a  minuet  over  our  heads.  I 
asked  the  occasion  of  it ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  told 
me,  that  it  would  play  there  above  a  week  looger  if  the  thaw 
continued ;  *  For,  (says  he,)  finding  ourselves  bereft  of  speech, 
we  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  company,  who  had  this  musical  in- 
strument about  him,  to  play  to  us  from  morning  to  night ;  all 
which  time  we  employed  in  dancing,  in  order  to  dissipate  our 
chagrin,  et  tuer  le  temps.^ 

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  philosophical  reasons,  why 
the  kit  could  be  heard  during  the  frost ;  but  as  they  are  ijpme- 
thing  prolir,  I  pass  over  them  in  silence,  and  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  honourable  author  seems,  by  his  quotations,  to  have 
Deen  well  versed  in  the  ancient  poets,  which  perhaps  raised  hia 
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fancy  above  the  ordiDary  pitch  of  historians,  and  very  mueh  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  his  writings/ 


No.  255.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1710. 


Neo  te  tna  plnrima,  Pantheo, 


Labentem  pietaa  neo  ApoUlnls  inftala  tozlt— Ynck 

From  my  own  Apartment^  November  24. 
TO  THE  CENSOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

"  Sir, 

''  I  AM  at  present  under  very  great  difficulties,  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  one,  besides  yourself,  to  redress.  Whether 
or  no  you  shall  think  it  a  proper  case  to  come  before  your  Court 
of  Honour,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  thus  it  is :  I  am  chaplain  to  an 
honourable  family,  very  regular  at  the  hours  of  devotion,  and,  I 
hope,  of  an  unblameable  life ;  but  for  not  offering  to  rise  at  sec- 
ond course,  I  found  my  patron  and  his  lady  very  sullen  and  out 
of  humour,  though  at  first  I  did  not  know  the  reason  of  it.  At 
length,  .when  I  happened  to  help  myself  to  a  jelly,  the  lady  of 
the  house,  otherwise  a  devout  woman,  told  me,  '  That  it  did  not 
become  a  man  of  my  cloth  to  delight  in  such  frivolous  food  :' 
but  as  I  still  continued  to  sit  out  the  last  course,  I  was  yester- 
day informed  by  the  -butler,  that  his  lordship  had  no  further  oc- 
casion for  my  service.  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your 
consideration,  by  "  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant,"  &c. 

The  case  of  this  gentleman  deserves  pity  especially  if  he 

loves  sweetmeats,  to  which,  if  I  may  guess  by  his  letter,  he  is  no 

»  V.  Macaulay's  England,  ch.  8.— G. 

^—  -  ■■  -  '■■-■■  -■        ■         ■  ■_  .        !■■■     ■!■  ^    -    I  ■ 

*■  It  is  hard  t4  sa^,  whether  the  hitftiour  of  this  paper,  or  the  erjtre^ 
jion,  be  more  exq  ?  site.     [And  yet  Steele  had  a  hand  in  it  I — G.] 
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enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  often,  wondered  at  the  inde- 
cency of  discarding  the  holiest  man  from  the  table,  as  soon  as 
the  most  delicious  parts  of  the  entertainment  are  served  up,  and 
could  never  conceive  a  reason  for  so  absurd  a  custom.  Is  it  be- 
cause a  liquorish  palate,  or  a  sweet  tooth  (as  they  call  it)  is  not 
consistent  with  the  sanctity  of  his  character  ?  This  is  but  a  tri- 
fling pretence.  No  man  of  the  most  rigid  virtue  gives  offence 
by  any  excesses  in  plum-pudding  or  plum-porridge,  and  that  be- 
cause they  are  the  first  parts  of  the  dinner.  Is  there  any  thing 
that  tends  to  incitation  in  sweetmeats  more  than  in  ordinary 
dishes  ?  Certainly  not.  Sugar-plums  are  a  very  innocent  diet, 
and  conserves  of  a  much  colder  nature  than  our  common  pickles. 
I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  the  ceremony  of  the  chaplain's 
flying  away  from  the  dessert  was  typical  and  figurative,  to  mark 
out  to  the  company  how  they  ought  to  retire  from  all  the  luscious 
baits  of  temptation,  and  deny  their  appetites  the  gratifications 
that  are  most  pleasing  to  them  ;  or  at  least  to  signify,  that  we 
ought  to  stint  ourselves  in  our  most  lawful  satisfactions,  and  not 
make  our  pleasure,  but  our  support,  the  end  of  eating.  But 
most  certainly,  if  such  a  lesson  of  temperance  had  been  neces- 
sary at  a  table,  our  clergy  would  have  recommended  it  to  all  the 
laymasters  of  families,  and  not  have  disturbed  other  men's  tables 
with  such  unseasonable  examples  of  abstinence.  The  original, 
therefore,  of  this  barbarous  custom,  I  take  to  have  been  merely 
accidentaL  The  chaplain  retired  out  of  pure  complaisance,  to 
make  room  for  the  removal  of  the  dishes,  or  possibly  for  the 
ranging  of  the  dessert.  This  by  degrees  grew  into  a  duty,  till 
at  length,  as  the  fashion  improved,  the  good  man  found  himself 
cut  off  from  the  third  part  of  the  entertainment ;  and  if  the  ar 
rogan'*>e  of  the  patron  goes  on,  it  is  not  impossible,  but,  in  the 
next  generation,  he  may  see  himself  reduced  to  the  tythe,  or 
tenth  dish  of  the  table ;  a  sufficient  caution  not  to  part  with  any 
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privilege  w^"-  are  once  possessed  of.  It  ^as  usual  for  the  priest, 
in  old  times,  to  feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  nay  the  honey-cake, 
while  the  hungry  laity  looked  upon  him  with  great  devotion,  or, 
as  the  late  Lord  Rochester  describes  it  in  a  lively  manner : 

And  while  the  priest  did  eat^  the  people  stared. 

At  present  the  custom  is  inverted ;  the  laity  feast,  while  the 
priest  stands  by  as  an  humble  spectator.  This  necessarily  puts 
the  good  man  upon  making  great  ravages  on  all  the  dishes  that 
stand  near  him,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  voraciousness  of 
appetite,  as  knowing  that  his  time  is  short  I  would  fain  aek 
these  stiff-necked  patrons,  whether  they  would  not  take  it  ill  of  a 
chaplain  that,  in  his  grace  after  meat,  should  return  thanks  for 
the  whole  entertainment,  with  an  exception  to  the  dessert?  And 
yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  in  such  a  proceeding,  he  would  but 
deal  with  them  as  they  deserved.  What  would  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  think,  who  is  always  helped  first,  and  placed  next  to 
the  ladies,  should  he  see  a  clergyman  giving  his  company  the  slip 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  tarts  or  sweetmeats  ?  Would  not 
he  believe  that  he  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a  candied  orange, 
or  a  piece  of  puff  paste,  as  some  have  to  a  Cheshire  cheese,  or  a 
breast  of  mutton  ?  Yet  to  so  ridiculous  a  height  is  this  foolish 
custom  grown,  that  even  the  Christmas  pye,  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  a  kind  of  consecrated  cate,  and  a  badge  of  distinction, 
is  often  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family.  Strange  !  that  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  whether  boiled  or  roasted,  when  entire,  is  exposed 
to  his  utmost  depredations  and  incisions ;  but  if  minced  into 
small  pieces,  and  tossed  up  with  plums  and  sugar,  charges  its 
property,  and,  forsooth,  is  meat  for  his  master. 

In  this  case  I  know  not  which  to  censure,  the  patron  or  the 
chaplain ;  the  insolence  of  power,  or  the  abjectness  of  depend- 
anee.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  often  blushed  to  see  a  gentle 
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man,  srhom  I  knew  to  have  much  more  wit  and  learning  than 
myself,  and  who  was  bred  up  with  me  at  the  University  upon  the 
same  foot  of  a  liberal  education,  treated  in  such  an  ignominious 
manner,  and  sunk  beneath  those  of  his  own  rank,  by  reason  of 
that  character  which  ought  to  bring  him  honour.  This  deters 
men  of  generous  minds  from  placing  themselves  in  such  a  station 
of  life,  and  by  that  means  frequently  excludes  persons  of  quality 
from  the  improving  and  agreeable  conversation  of  a  learned  and 
obsequious  friend. 

Mr.  Oldham  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  affrighted  from  tho 
thought  of  such  an  employment,  by  the  scandalous  sort  of  treat- 
ment which  often  accompanies  it.* 

Some  think  themselves  exalted  to  the  sky, 

If  they  light  in  some  noble  family : 

Diet,  an  horse,  and  thirty  pounds  a  year, 

Besides  th'  advantage  of  his  lordship's  ear, 

The  credit  of  the  business,  and  the  states 

Are  things  that  in  a  youngster's  sense  sound  great. 

Little  the  unexperienc'd  wretch  does  know, 

What  slavery  he  oft  must  undergo ; 

Who  though  in  silken  scarf,  and  cassoc  drest^ 

Wears  but  a  gayer  livery  at  best 

When  dinner  calls,  the  implement  must  wait 

With  holy  words  to  consecrate  the  meat. 

But  hold  it  for  a  favour  seldom  known, 

If  he  be  deign'd  the  honour  to  sit  down. 

Soon  as  the  tart«  appear.  Sir  Crape  withdraw, 

Those  daintiea  are  not  for  a  spiritual  maw. 

Observe  your  distance,  and  be  sure  to  stand 

Hard  by  the  cistern  with  your  cap  in  hand : 

There  for  diversion  you  may  pick  your  teeth. 

Till  the  kind  voider  comes  for  your  relief 

Let  others  who  such  meannesses  can  brook, 

Strike  countenance  to  ev'ry  great  man's  look; 

I  rate  my  freedom  higher. 

*  In  "A  Satyr,  addressed  to  a  friend  that  is  about  to  leave  the  Umvflr 
fity,"  Ae,    V.  Oldham's  works,  l'?03.  8vo.  p.  891.— N 
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*  This  author's  raillery  is  the  raillery  of  a  friend,  and  doqp  not 
turn  the  sacred  order  into  ridicule,  but  is  a  just  censure  on  such 
persons  as  take  advantage  from  the  necessities  of  a  man  of  merit, 
to  impose  on  him  hardships  that  are  by  no  means  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  profession. 


No.  256.     TUESDAY  NOVEMBER  28,  1710. 

Noetmin  est  tantas  oomponere  liteSi— Ynte. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  held  in  Sheet  LanA^ 
on  Monday^  the  2Qth  of  November,  1710,  before  Isaac  Bick- 
erstaffe,  Esq,  Censor  of  Great  Britain, 

Peter  Plumb,  of  London,  merchant,  was  indicted  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  of  Gule  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  for  that  the  said  Peter  Plumb  did  in  Lombard  Street, 
London,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
meet  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  and  after  a  short  salutation, 
put  on  his  hat,  value  five  pence,  while  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gules 
stood  bare-headed  for  the  space  of  two  seconds.  It  was  further 
urged  against  the  criminal,  that,  during  his  discourse  with  the 
prosecutor,  he  feloniously  stole  the  wall  of  him,  having  clapped 
his  back  against  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Gules  to  recover  it  again  at  his  taking  leave  of  him.  The 
prosecutor  alledged,  that  he  was  the  cadet  of  a  very  ancient  fami- 
ly, and  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  all  the  younger  broth- 
ers of  the  said  family,  he  had  never  sullied  himself  with  busi- 
ness, but  had  chosen  rather  to  starve  like  a  man  of  honour,  than 
do  any  thing  beneath  his  quality.  He  produced  several  witness- 
es, that  he  had  never  employed  himself  beyond  the  twisting  A  a 
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whip,  or  the  making  of  a  pair  of  nutcrackers,  in  which  he  only 
worked  for  his  diversion,  in  order  to  make  a  present  now  and 
then  to  his  friends.  The  prisoner  being  asked  what  he  could  saj 
for  himself,  cast  several  roflections  upon  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Gules :  as,  that  he  was  not  worth  a  groat ;  that  nobody  in  the 
city  would  trust  him  for  a  halfpenny ;  that  he  owed  him  money 
which  he  had  promised  to  pay  him  several  times,  but  never  kept 
his  word:  and,  in  short,  that  he  was  an  idle,  beggarly  fellow,  and 
of  no  use  to  the  public.  This  sort  of  language  was  very  se- 
verely reprimanded  by  the  Censor,  who  told  the  criminal,  that 
he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  contumacy,  if  he  did  not  change  his  style. 
The  prisoner,  therefore,  desired  to  be  heard  by  his  counsel,  who 
urged  in  his  defence, '  That  he  put  on  his  hat  through  ignorance, 
and  took  the  wall  by  accident.'  They  likewise  produced  several 
witnesses,  that  he  made  several  motions  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
which  are  generally  understood  as  an  invitation  to  the  person  we 
talk  with  to  be  covered ;  and  that  the  gentleman  not  taking  tho 
hint,  he  was  forced  to  put  on  his  hat,  as  being  troubled  with  a 
cold.  There  was  likewise  an  Irishman  who  deposed,  that  he  had 
heard  him  cough  three  and  twenty  times  that  morning.  And  as 
for  the  wall,  it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  taken  it  inadvertently 
to  save  himself  from  a  shower  of  rain  which  was  then  falling. 
The  Censor  having  consulted  the  men  of  honour  who  sat  at  hi& 
right  hand  on  the  bench,  found  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
defence  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  did  rather  aggravate  than 
extenuate  his  crime ;  that  the  motions  and  intimations  of  the  hat 
were  a  token  of  superiority  in  conversation,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  used  by  the  criminal  to  a  man  of  the  prosecutor's  quality, 
who  was  likewise  vested  with  a  double  title  to  the  wall  at  the 
time  of  their  conversation,  both  as  it  was  the  upper  hand,  and  as 

it  was  a  shelter  from  the  weather.     The  evidence  being  very  full 
VOL.  nr. — 12* 
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and  clear,  the  jury,  without  going  out  of  court,  dechired  ^eir 
opinion  unanimously  by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  bound  in  honour  to  make  the  sun  shine  through 
the  criminal,  or,  as  they  afterwards  explained  themselves,  to  whip 
him  through  the  lungs. 

The  Censor  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown,  and  looking  very 
sternly  upon  the  jury,  after  a  little  pause,  gave  them  to  know, 
that  this  court  was  erected  for  the  finding  out  of  penalties  suit- 
able to  offences,  and  to  restrain  the  outrages  of  private  justice ; 
and  that  he  expected  they  should  moderate  their  verdict.  The 
jury,  therefore,  retired,  and  being  willing  to  comply  with  the  ad- 
rices  of  the  Censor,  after  an  hour's  consultation,  declared  their 
r<pinion  as  follows : 

'  That  in  consideration  this  was  Peter  Plumb's  first  offence, 
fl  id  that  there  did  not  appear  any  ^  malice  prepense '  in  it,  as  also 
that  he  lived  in  good  reputation  among  his  neighbours,  and  that 
his  taking  the  wall  was  only  se  defendendo^  the  prosecutor  should 
let  him  escape  with  life,  and  content  himself  with  the  slitting  of 
his  nose,  and  the  cutting  off  both  his  ears.'  Mr.  Bickerstaffe 
smiling  upon  the  court,  told  them,  that  he  thought  the  punish- 
ment, even  under  its  present  mitigation,  too  severe ;  and  that 
such  penalties  might  be  of  ill  consequence  in  a  trading  nation. 
He  therefore  pronounced  sentence  against  the  criminal  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  *■  That  his  hat,  which  was  the  instrument  of  of- 
fence, should  be  forfeited  to  the  court ;  that  the  criminal  should 
go  to  the  warehouse  from  whence  he  came,  and  thence,  as  occa- 
sion should  require,  proceed  to  the  Exchange,  or  Garraway's 
coffee-house,  in  what  manner  he  pleased;  but  that  neither  he, 
nor  any  of  the  family  of  the  Plumbs,  should  hereafter  appear  in 
the  streets  of  London  out  of  their  coaches,  that  so  the  foot-way 
might  be  left  open  and  uqdisturbed  for  their  betters.' 

Dathan,  a  peddling  Jew,  and  T.  R — ,  a  Welshman,  were  in 
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dieted  by  the  keeper  of  an  alehouse  in  Westiianster,  for  break- 
ing the  peace  and  two  earthen  mugs,  in  a  dispute  about  the  anti- 
quity of  their  families,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  house,  and 
disturbance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Dathan  said  for  him 
himself,  that  he  was  provoked  to  it  by  the  Welshman,  who  pre 
tended  that  the  Welsh  were  an  ancienter  people  than  the  Jewb  , 
*  Whereas,  (says  he,)  I  can  shew  by  this  genealogy  in  my  hand, 
that  I  am  the  son  of  Mesheck,  that  was  the  son  of  Naboth,  that 
was  the  son  of  Shalem,  that  was  the  son  of — '  The  Welshman 
here  interrupted  him,  and  told  him,  '  That  he  could  produce 
shennalogy  as  well  as  himself;  for  that  he  was  John  ap  Rice, 
ap  Shenkin,  ap  Shones.'  He  then  turned  himself  to  the  Censor, 
and  told  him  in  the  same  broken  accent,  and  with  muoh  warmth, 
^  That  the  Jew  would  needs  uphold,  that  King  Cadwallader  was 
younger  than  Issachar.'  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  seemed  very  much 
inclined  to  give  sentence  against  Dathan,  as  being  a  Jew,  but  find- 
ing reasons,  by  some  expressions  which  the  Welshman  let  fall 
in  asserting  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  to  suspect  that  the  said 
Welshman  was  a  Prse-Adamite, '  he  suffered  the  jury  to  go  out, 
without  any  previous  admonition.  After  some  time  they  returned, 
and  gave  their  verdict,  that  it  appearing  the  persons  at  the  bar 
did  neither  of  them  wear  a  sword,  and  that  consequently  they  had 
no  right  to  quarrel  upon  a  point  of  honour ;  to  prevent  such  fri- 
volous appeals  for  the  future,  they  should  both  of  them  be  tossed 
in  the  same  blanket,  and  there  adjust  the  superiority  as  they 
could  agree  it  between  themselves.  The  Censor  confirmed  the 
verdict. 

Richard  Newman  was  indicted  by  Major  Punto,  for  having 

used  the  words,  *  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,'  in  a  dispute  with  the 
said  major.  The  major  urged,  that  the  word  *  Perhaps,'  was 
questioning  his  veracity,  and  that  it  was  an  indirect  manner  of 

*  V.  TatU  1-  69  and  note  at  the  end  of  first  voL  of  Kiehols's  ed.— O. 
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giving  him  the  lie.  Richard  Newman  had  n;  thing  more  to  say 
for  himself,  than  that  he  intended  no  such  thing,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.  The  jury  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict special. 

Mr.  Bickerstaffe  stood  up,  and  after  having  cast  his  eyes  ovei 
the  whole  assembly,  hemmed  thrice.  He  then  acquainted  them, 
that  he  had  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself,  which  he  was  resolved 
never  to  depart  from,  and  which,  as  he  conceived,  would  very 
much  conduce  to  the  shortening  the  business  of  the  court;  I 
mean,  says  he,  never  to  allow  of  the  lie  being  given  by  construc- 
tion, implication,  or  induction,  but  by  the  sole  use  of  the  word 
itself.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  great  mischiefs  that  had 
arisen  to  the  English  nation  from  that  pernicious  monosyllable  ; 
that  it  had  bred  the  most  fatal  quarrels  between  the  dearest 
friends;  that  it  had  frequently  thinned  the  guards,  and  made 
great  havoc  in  the  army ;  that  it  had  sometimes  weakened  the 
city  trained-bands ;  and,  in  a  word,  had  destroyed  many  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  prevention  of 
which  evils  for  the  future,  he  instructed  the  jury  to  *  present ' 
the  word  itself  as  a  nuisance  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  further 
promised  them,  that  L3  would,  upon  such  their  presentment,  pub- 
lish an  edict  of  the  court  for  the  entire  banishment  and  exclusion 
of  it  out  of  the  discourses  and  conversation  of  all  civil  societies. 
This  is  a  true  copy,  Charles  Lilije. 

Monday  next  is  set  apart  for  the  trial  of  several  female  causes. 

N.  B.  The  case  of  the  hassock  will  come  on  between  the 

hours  of  nine  and  ten. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  amMed  in  thUpaper.*^    T. 

*  There  is  humour  in  this  paper.  But  the  pertness  of  style,  ftud  eant 
of  expression,  in  some  places,  eipecially  in  Dathan's  case,  shews  clearly 
enough,  that  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  a  hand  in  it.  [If  Steele  had  writtce 
this  sentence  our  bishop  would  probably  have  sent  him  back  to  his  gram- 
mar for  the  rule  of  nominative  and  Terb.«-^4>.] 
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No.  257.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1710. 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas 
Corpora:  Dii,  ocsptis  (nam  tos  mutastis  et  illas) 
Aspirate  mei& — — Oyid.  Mxt. 

a 

From  my  own,  Apartment,  November  29. 

Evert  nation  is  distinguished  by  productions  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  it  Great  Britain  is  particularly  fruitful  in  religions,  that 
shoot  up  and  flourish  in  this  climate  more  than  in  any  other. 
We  are  so  famous  abroad  for  our  great  variety  of  sects  and  opin- 
ions, that  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  who  is  lately  returned 
from  his  travels,  assures  me,  there  is  a  show  at  this  time  carried 
up  and  down  in  G-ermany,  which  represents  all  the  religions  in 
Great  Britain  in  wax-work.  Notwithstanding  that  the  pliancy 
of  the  matter  in  which  the  images  are  wrought,  makes  it  capable 
of  being  moulded  into  all  shapes  and  figures,  my  friend  tells  me, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  it  to  be  twisted  and  tortured 
into  so  many  screwed  faces  and  wry  features  as  appeared  in  scv 
eral  of  the  figures  that  composed  the  show.  I  was,  indeed,  su 
pleased  with  the  design  of  the  German  artist,  that  I  begged  my 
friend  to  give  me  an  account  of  it  in  all  its  particulars,  which  he 
did  after  the  following  manner : 

'  I  have  often,  says  he, '  been  present  at  a  show  of  elephants, 
camels,  dromedaries,  and  other  strange  creatures,  but  I  never 
saw  so  great  an  assembly  of  spectators  as  were  met  together  at  the 
opening  of  this  great  piece  of  waxwork.  We  were  all  placed  in  a 
large  hall,  according  to  the  price  that  we  had  paid  for  our  seats. 
The  curtain  that  hung  before  the  show  was  made  by  a  master 
of  tapestry,  who  had  woven  it  in  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  hydra 
that  had  several  heads,  which  brandished  out  their  tongues,  and 
seemed  to  hiss  at  each  other.  Some  of  these  heads  were  large 
and  entire ;  and  where  any  of  them  had  been  lopped  away,  there 
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sprouted  up  several  in  the  room  of  them  ;  insomuch  that  for  one 
bead  cut  off,  a  man  might  see  ten,  twenty,  or  an  hundred  of  a 
smaller  size,  creeping  through  the  wound.  In  short,  thr  -^^^^le 
picture  was  nothing  but  confusion  and  bloodshed.  On  a  siStJaen,* 
says  my  friend,  ^  I  was  startled  with  a  flourish  of  many  musical 
instruments  that  I  had  never  heard  before,  which  was  followed 
by  a  short  tune  (if  it  might  be  so  called)  wholly  made  up  of  jars 
and  discords.  Among  the  rest,  there  was  an  organ,  a  bagpipe,  a 
groaning  board,^  a  stentorophonic  trumpet,  with  several  wind  in- 
struments of  a  most  disagreeable  sound,  which  I  do  not  so  much 
as  know  the  names  of.  After  a  short  flourish,  the  curtain  was 
drawn  up,  and  we  were  presented  with  the  most  eztraordina* 
ry  assembly  of  flgures  that  ever  entered  into  a  man's  imagination 
The  design  of  the  workman  was  so  well  expressed  in  the  dumb 
show  before  us,  that  it  was  not  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  com 
prehend  the  meaning  of  it. 

*  The  principal  flgures  were  placed  in  a  row,  consisting  of 
seven  persons.  The  middle  figure,  which  immediately  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  company,  and  was  much  bigger  than  the  rest. 
was  formed  like  a  matron,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  an  elderly 
woman  of  quality  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  The  most  remark- 
able parts  of  her  dress,  was  the  beaver  with  the  steeple  crown, 
I  the  scarf  that  was  darker  than  sable,  and  the  lawn  apron  that  was 
whiter  than  ermine.  Her  gown  was  of  the  richest  black  velvet, 
and  just  upon  her  heart  studded  with  large  diamonds  of  an  ines- 
timable value,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  She  bore  an  inex- 
pressible cheerfulness  and  dignity  in  her  aspect :  and  though  she 
seemed  in  years,  appeared  with  so  much  spirit  and  vivacity,  as 
gave  her  at  the  same  time  an  air  of  old  age  and  immortality.  I 
found  my  heart  touched  with  so  much  love  and  reverence  at  the 
sight  of  her,  that  the  tears  ran  down  my  face  as  1  looked  upon 

^  v.     Kichol8*8  Dote  ad.  loc. — (t. 
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her ;  and  Btill  the  more  I  looked  upon  her,  the  more  -  mj 
heart  was  melted  with  the  sentiments  of  filial  tenderness 
and  duty.  I  discovered  every  moment  something  so  charming 
in  this  figure  that  I  could  scarce  take  my  eyes  off  it.  On  its 
right  hand  there  sat  a  figure  of  a  woman  so  covered  with  orna- 
ments, that  her  face,  her  body,  and  her  hands  were  almost  en- 
tirely hid  under  them.  The  little  you  could  see  of  her  face 
was  painted ;  and  what  I  thought  very  odd,  had  something  in  it 
like  artificial  wrinkles ;  but  I  was  the  less  surprised  at  it,  when 
I  saw  upon  her  forehead  an  old-fashioned  tower  of  grey  hairs. 
Her  head-dress  rose  very  high  by  three  several  stories  or  degrees ; 
her  garments  had  a  thousand  colours  in  them,  and  were  embroid* 
ered  with  crosses  in  gold,  silver  and  silk  :  she  had  nothing  on,  so 
much  as  a  glove  or  a  slipper,  which  was  not  marked  with  this 
figure ;  nay,  so  superstitiously  fond  did  she  appear  of  it,  that 
she  sat  cross-legged.  I  was  quickly  sick  of  this  tawdry  com- 
position of  ribbons,  silks,  and  jewels,  and  therefore  cast  my 
eye  on  a  dame  which  was  just  the  reverse  of  it.  I  need  not 
tell  my  reader,  that  the  lady  before  described  was  Popery,  or 
that  she  I  am  now  going  to  describe  is  Presbytery.  She  sat  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  venerable  matron,  and  so  much  resembled 
her  in  the  features  of  her  countenance,  that  she  seemed  her  sif- 
ter ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  one  observed  a  likeness  in  her 
beauty,  one  could  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  was  something 
in  it  sickly  and  splenetic.  Her  face  had  enough  to  discover  the 
relation,  but  it  was  drawn  up  into  a  peevish  figure,  soured  with 
discontent,  and  overcast  with  melancholy.  She  seemed  ofiended 
at  the  matron  for  the  shape  of  her  hat,  as  too  much  resembling 
the  triple  coronet  of  the  person  who  sat  by  her.  One  might  see, 
likewise,  that  she  dissented  from  the  white  apron  and  the  cross ; 
for  which  reasons  she  had  made  herself  a  plain  homely  dowdy, 
and  turned  her  face  towards  the  sectaries  that  sat  on  the  left; 
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hand^  as  being  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  matron,  lest  she  should 
see  the  harlot  bj  her. 

*  On  the  right  hand  of  Popery  sat  Judaism,  represented  bj 
an  old  man  embroidered  with  phylacteries,  and  distinguished  bj 
many  typical  figures,  which  I  had  not  skill  enough  to  unriddle 
He  was  placed  among  the  rubbish  of  a  temple ;  but  instead  of 
weeping  over  it,  (which  I  should  have  expected  from  him)  he  was 
counting  out  a  bag  cf  money  upon  the  ruins  of  it. 

'  On  his  right  hand  was  Deism,  or  Natural  Beligion.  This 
was  a  figure  of  an  half-naked  awkward  country  wench,  who  with 
proper  ornaments  and  education  would  have  made  an  agreeable 
and  beautiful  appearance ;  but  for  want  of  those  advantages,  was 
such  a  spectacle  as  a  man  would  blush  to  look  upon. 

*  I  have  now,*  continued  my  friend,  *  given  you  an  account  of 
those  who  were  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  matron,  and  who, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  sat,  were  Deism,  Judaism, 
and  Popery.  On  the  left  hand,  as  I  told  you,  appeared  Presby- 
tery. The  next  to  her  was  a  figure  which  somewhat  puzzled 
me :  it  was  that  of  a  man  looking,  with  horror  in  his  eyes,  upon 
a  silver  bason  filled  with  water.  Observing  something  in  his 
countenance  that  looked  like  lunacy,  I  fancied  at  first  that  he  was 
to  express  that  kind  of  distraction  which  the  physicians  call  the 
Hydrophobia :  but  considering  what  the  intention  of  the  show 
was,  I  immediately  recollected  myself,  and  concluded  it  to  be 
Anabaptism. 

'  The  next  figure  was  a  man  that  sat  under  a  most  profound 
composure  of  mind :  he  wore  an  hat  whose  brims  were  exactly 
parallel  to  the  horizon :  his  garment  had  neither  sleeve  nor  skirt, 
nor  so  much  as  a  superfluous  button.  What  he  called  his  cravat 
was  a  little  piece  of  white  linen  quilled  with  great  exactness,  and 
hanging  below  his  chin  about  two  inches.  Seeing  a  book  in  his 
hand,  I  asked  our  artist  what  it  was,  who  told  me  it  was  the  • 
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Quaker's  religion ;  upon  which  I  desired  a  sight  of  it.  Upon 
perusal,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  new-fashioued  grammar , 
or  an  art  of  abridging  ordinary  discourse.  The  nouns  were 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  as  the  light^  friend^  Ballon, 
The  principal  of  his  pronouns  was  thou  ;  and  as  for  you^  ye,  and 
yours,  I  found  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  parts  of  speech  in 
this  grammar.  All  the  verbs  wanted  the  second  person  plural ; 
the  participles  ending  all  in  ing  or  ed,  which  were  marked  with 
a  particular  accent  There  were  no  adverbs  besides  yea  and  nay. 
The  same  thrift  was  observed  in  the  prepositions.  The  conjunc- 
tions were  only  hem  !  and  ha  !  and  the  interjections  brought  un- 
der the  three  heads  of  sighing,  sobbing,  and  groaning.  There 
was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  a  little  nomenclature,  called 
*  The  Christian  man's  Vocabulary,'  which  gave  new  appellations, 
or,  (if  you  will)  Christian  names  to  almost  every  thing  in  life.  I 
replaced  the  book  in  the  hand  of  the  figure,  not  without  admir- 
ing the  simplicity  of  its  garb,  speech,  and  behaviour. 

'  Just  opposite  to  this  row  of  religions  there  was  a  statue 
dressed  in  a  fool's  coat,  with  a  cap  of  bells  upon  his  head,  laugh- 
ing and  pointing  at  the  figures  that  stood  before  him.  This  ideot 
is  supposed  to  say  in  his  heart  what  David's  fool  did  some  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  and  was  therefore  designed  as  a  proper  repie- 
sentative  of  those  among  us  who  are  called  atheists  and  infidels 
by  others,  and  free-thinkers  by  themselves. 

*  There  were  many  other  groups  of  figures  which  I  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of ;  but  seeing  a  collection  of  both  sexes  turn- 
ing their  backs  upon  the  company,  and  laying  their  heads  very 
close  together,  I  inquired  after  their  religion,  and  found  that 
they  called  themselves  the  Philadelphians,  or  the  family  of 
love. 

'  In  the  opposite  corner  there  sat  another  little  congregation 
of  strange  figures,  opening  their  mouths  as  wide  as  they  could 
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gape,  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  '  The  sweet  Singers  of 
Israel.' 

'  I  must  not  omit,  that  in  this  assembly  of  wax  there  were 
seyeral  pieoes  that  moved  by  clockwork,  and  gave  great  satislac- 
tion  to  the  spectators.  Behind  the  matron  there  stood  one  of 
these  figures,  and  behind  Popery  another,  which,  as  the  artist 
told  us,  were  each  of  them  the  genius  of  the  person  they  attend 
ed.  That  behind  Popery  represented  Persecution,  and  the  other 
Moderation.  The  first  of  these  moved  by  secret  springs  towards 
a  great  heap  of  dead  bodies  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another  at  a 
considerable  distance  behind  the  principal  figures.  There  were 
written  on  the  foreheads  of  these  dead  men  several  hard  words, 
af  Prae-Adamites,  Sabbatarians,  Cameronians,  Muggletonians, 
Brownists,  Independents,  Masonites,  Camisars,  and  the  like.  At 
the  approach  of  Persecution,  it  was  so  contrived,  that  as  she  held 
up  her  bloody  flag,  the  whole  assembly  of  dead  men,  like  those  in 
the  Rehearsal,  started  up  and  drew  their  swords.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  clashings  and  noise,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  the  figure  of  Moderation  moved  gently  towards  this  new 
army,  which,  upon  her  holding  up  a  paper  in  her  hand,  inscribed, 
*  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  immediately  fell  into  a  heap  of  cai- 
casses,  renuuning  in  the  same  quiet  posture  that  they  lay  at 
first.' ' 

•■  The  ridicule  in  this  inimitable  paper,  on  the  several  sects  of  reli^on, 
IS  so  pointed  acd  strong,  that  the  gravest  reader  cannot  help  laughing  at 
it ;  yet  so  guarded  and  chaste,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  part  of  it  is  aeen 
to  fall  on  religion  itself— It  is  to  be  lamented,  tliat  another  of  our  wits,  1 
mean  in  the  famous  Tale  of  a  TSih^  was  either  not  so  discreet^  or  not  so 
happv. — {And  here  again,  according  to  Nichols^  Steele  and  Adc  'son  wrct« 
together.] — G 
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No.  259.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1710. 

— — — — Voxat  cenaara  colombas.— Jvr.  ; 

A  CofUinuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Hohom^  heta 
in  Sheer-Lane^  on  Mcmdwy  the  27th  cf  November^  before 
Isaac  Bickerstaffe^  Esq.  Censor  of  Chreat  Britain. 

Elizabeth  Makebate,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine's,  spins- 
ter, was  indicted  for  surreptitiously  taking  away  the  hassoo  from 
under  the  Lady  Grave- Airs,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five,, 
on  Sunday  the  26th  of  November.  The  prosecutor  deposed,  that 
as  she  stood  up  to  make  a  curtsey  to  a  person  of  quality  in  a 
neighbouring  pew,  the  criminal  conveyed  away  the  hassoc  by 
stealth,  insomuch  that  the  prosecutor  was  obliged  to  sit  all  the 
while  she  was  at  church,  or  to  say  her  prayers  in  a  posture  that 
did  not  become  a  woman  of  her  quality.  The  prisoner  pleaded 
inadvertency;  and  the  Jury  were  going  to  bring  it  in  chance- 
medley,  had  not  several  witnesses  been  produced  $gainst  the  said 
Elizabeth  Makebate,  that  she  was  an  old  offender,  and  a  woman 
of  a  bad  reputation.  It  appeared  in  particular,  that  on  the  Sun« 
day  before  she  had  detracted  from  a  new  petticoat  of  Mr«i.  Mary 
Doelittle,  having  said  in  the  hearing  of  several  credible  witness- 
es, that  the  said  petticoat  was-  scowered,  to  the  great  grief  and 
detriment  of  the  sdd  Mary  Doelittle.  There  were  likewise  many 
evidences  produced  against  the  criminal,  that  though  she  never 
failed  to  come  to  church  on  Sunday,  she  was  a  most  notorious 
Sabbath-breaker,  and  that  she  spent  her  whole  time,  during  divine 
service,  in  disparaging  other  people's  clothes,  and  whispering  Ui 
those  who  sat  next  her.  Upon  the  whole,  she  was  found  guilty 
of  the  indictment,  and  received  sentence  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
prosecutor  upon  her  bare  knees,  without  either  cushion  or  hassoc 
under  her,  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

N.  B.  As  soon  as  the  sentenQe  was  executed  on  the  OTiminal 
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which  was  done  in  open  court  with  the  utmost  severitj,  th£  first 
lady  of  the  bench  on  Mr.  Bickerstaffe's  right-hand  stood  up,  and 
made  a  motion  to  the  court,  that  whereas  it  was  impossible  for 
women  of  fashion  to  dress  themselves  before  the  church  was  half 
done,  and  whereas  many  confusions  and  ineonveniencies  did  arise 
thereupon,  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  send  a  footman,  in  order 
to  keep  their  places,  as  was  usual  in  other  polite  and  well  regulat- 
ed assemblies.  The  motion  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the 
books,  and  considered  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

Charles  Gambrick,.  Linen-draper,  in  the  city  of  Westminster, 
was  indicted  for  speaking  obscenely  to  the  Lady  Penelope  Touch- 
wood. It  appeared,  that  the  prosecutor  and  her  woman,  going 
in  a  stage-coach  from  London  to  Brentford,  where  they  were  to 
be  met  by  the  lady's  own  chariot,  the  criminal  and  another  of  his 
acquaintance  travelled  with  them  in  the  same  coach,  at  which 
time  the  prisoner  talked, bawdy  for  the  space  of  three  miles  and 
a  half  The  prosecutor  alledged,  '  That  over-against  the  Old 
Fox  at  Knightsbridge,  he  mentioned  the  word  linen ;  that  at  the 
farther  end  of  Kensington  he  made  use  of  the  term  smock ;  and 
that  before  he  came  to  Hammersmith,  he  talked  almost  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  upon  wedding-shifts.'  The  prosecutor's  woman  con- 
firmed what  her  lady  had  said,  and  added  further,  '  that  she  had 
never  seen  her  lady  in  so  great  a  confusion,  and  in  such  a  taking, 
as  she  was  during  the  whole  discourse  of  the  criminal.'  The 
prisoner  had  little  to  say  for  himself,  but  that  he  talked  only  in 
his  own  trade,  and  meant  no  hurt  by  what  he  said.  The  jury, 
however,  found  him  guilty,  and  represented  by  their  fore-woman, 
that  such  discourses  were  apt  to  sully  the  imagination,  and  that 
by  a  concatenation  of  ideas,  the  word  linen  implied  many  things 
that  were  not  proper  to  be  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of  a  woman 
who  was  of  the  prosecutor's  quality,  and  therefore  gave  it  as 
their  verdict,  that  the  linen-draper  should  lose  his  tongue.     Mr 
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Bickerstaffe  said,  *  He  thought  the  prosecutor's  ears  were  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  prisoner's  tongue,  and  therefore  gave  sen- 
tence as  follows :  That  they  should  both  be  placed  over-against 
one  another  in  the  midst  of  the  court,  there  to  remain  for  the 
space  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time,  the  linen- 
draper  was  to  be  gagged,  and  the  lady  to  hold  her  hands  close 
opon  both  her  ears ;'  which  was  executed  accordingly. 

Edward  Callicoat  was  indicted  as  an  accomplice  to  Charles 
Cambrick,  for  that  he  the  said  Edward  Callicoat  did,  by  his 
silence  and  his  smiles,  seem  to  approve  and  abet  the  said  Charles 
Cambrick  in  every  thing  he  said.  It  appeared,  that  the  prisoner 
was  foreman  of  the  shop  to  the  aforesaid  Charles  Cambrick,  and 
by  his  post  obliged  to  smile  at  every  thing  that  the  other  should 
be  pleased  to  say  :  upon  which  he  was  acquitted. 

Josias  Shallow  was  indicted  in  the  name  of  Dame  Winifred, 
sole  relict  of  Eichard  Dainty,  Esq.  for  having  said  several  times 
in  company,  and  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons  there  present, 
that  he  was  extremely  obliged  to  the  widow  Dainty,  and  that  he 
should  never  be  able  sufficiently  to  express  his  gratitude.  The 
prosecutor  urged,  that  this  might  blast  her  reputation,  and  that 
it  was  in  effect  a  boasting  of  favours  which  he  had  never  received. 
The  prisoner  seemed  to  be  much  astonished  at  the  construction 
which  was  put  upon  his  words,  and  said^  *  That  he  meant  nothing 
by  them,  but  that  the  widow  had  befriended  him  in  a  lease,  and 
was  very  kind  to  his  younger  sister.'  The  jury  finding  him  a 
little  weak  in  his  understanding,  without  going  out  of  the  court, 
brought  in  their  verdict,  ignoramus. 

Ursula  Goodenough  was  accused  by  the  Lady  Betty  Wou^dbe, 
for  having  said,  that  she  the  Lady  Betty  Wou'dbe  was  painted. 
The  prisoner  brought  several  persons  of  good  credit  to  witness 
to  her  reputation,  and  proved  by  undeniable  evidences,  that  she 
was  never  at  the  place  where  the  words  were  said  to  have  been 
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utterel.  The  elisor  observing  the  behavionr  of  the  prosecutofi 
found  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  indicted  the  prisoner  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  make  her  complexion  be  taken  notice  of, 
which  indeed  was  very  fresh  and  beautiful :  he  therefore  asked 
the  offender  with  a  very  stern  voice,  how  she  could  presume  to 
spread  so  groundless  a  report  ?  And  whether  she  saw  any  colours 
in  the  Lady  WouMbe^s  face  that  could  procure  credit  to  such  a 
falsehood  ?     '  Do  you  see  (says  he)  any  lilies  or  roses  in  her 

cheeks,  any  bloom,  any  probability  ? ' The  prosecutor,  not 

able  to  bear  such  language  any  longer,  told  him,  that  he  talked 
like  a  blind  old  fool,  and  that  she  was  ashamed  to  have  enter 
tained  any  opinion  of  his  wisdom :  but  she  was  put  to  silence, 
and  sentenced  to  wear  her  mask  for  fivB  months,^  and  not  to  pre- 
sume to  show  her  face  till  the  town  should  be  empty. 

Benjamin  Buzzard,  Esq.,  was  indicted  for  having  told  the 
Lady  Everbloom  at  a  public  ball,  that  she  looked  very  well  for  a 
woman  of  her  years.  The  prisoner  not  denying  the  fact,  and 
persisting  before  the  court  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  compli- 
ment, the  jury  brought  him  in  non  compos  mentis. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  Monday  the  11th  instant.* 

Copia  Vera,  Charles  Lillib. 

Sir  Biehard  Steele  aesisted  in  this  paper,    T. 
t  y.  Tftt  198    uid  note  on  masks,  vol  v^  pp.  ISG-Y^rNibhols^B  ed— 0. 


•  V.  Tat  262.— N. 
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Na  260.    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1710.       * 

Hon  onloanqae  datam  est  habere  msom.— Mabt. 

From,  my  own  Apartment,  December  C 

We  have  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  dissertation  upon 
thumbs  in  Montaigne's  Essays,  and  another  upon  ears  in  th^ 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  I  am  here  going  to  write  one  upon  noses,  having 
chosen  for  my  text  the  following  verses  out  of  Hudibras : 

So  learned  Talicotius  from 
The  brawny  part  of  Porter's  bum 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Lasted  as  long  as  parent  breech : 
But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out; 
Off  dropped  the  sympathetic  snout 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  nothing  obscene  in  natural 
knowledge,  and  that  I  intend  to  give  as  little  offence  as  may  be 
to  readers  of  a  well-bred  imagination,  I  must,  for  my  own  quiet, 
desire  the  critics  (who  in  all  times  have  been  famous  for  good 
noses)  to  refrain  from  the  lecture  *  of  this  curious  tract  These 
gentlemen  were  formerly  marked  out  and  distinguished  by  the 
little  rhinocerioal  nose,  which  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
strument of  derision,  and  which  they  were  used  to  cook,  toss,  or 
draw  up  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  upon  reading  the  works  of 
their  ingenious  contemporaries.  It  is  not,  .therefore,  for  this 
generation  of  men  thai  I  write  the  present  transaction. 


-Minos  aptus  aeutis 


Naribus  horum  bominum> 
but  for  the  sake  of  some  of  my  philosophical  friends  in  the  Royal 

■  Hesftys,  the  "lecture,^  instead  of  the  **re€id%ng^^*  or  "^e  perused  of," 
to  ridicule  the  pedantic  style  of  learned  critic& 

b  Pleasantly  said.  But  this  paper  (except  in  one  instance,  or  two. 
which  a  lall  be  pointed  out)  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  bewt-noted 
wiiic 
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Society,  who  peruse  discourses  of  this  nature  with  a  becoming 
gravity,  and  a  desire  of  improving  by  them. 

Many  are  the  opinions  of  learned  men  concerning  the  rise  of 
that  fatal  distemper  which  has  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure 
in  venting  its  spite  upon  the  nose.  I  have  seen  a  little  burlesque 
poem  in  Italian  that  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  this  matter. 
The  fable  of  it  runs  thus  :  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  having  served 
during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  the  shape  of  a  French  colonel,  re- 
ceived a  visit  one  night  from  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  who 
had  b<^n  always  his  professed  mistress  and  admirer.  The  poem 
says,  she  came  to  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  suttling  wench,  with  a 
bottle  of  brandy  under  her  arm.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  he  man- 
aged matters  so  well,  that  she  went  away  big-bellied,  and  was  at 
length  brought  to  bed  of  a  little  Cupid.  This  boy,  whether  it 
were  by  means  of  any  bad  food  that  his  father  had  eaten  during 
the  siege,  or  of  any  particular  malignity  in  the  stars  that  reigned 
at  his  nativity,  came  into  the  world  with  a  very  sickly  look,  and 
crazy  constitution.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  handle  his  bow, 
he  made  discoveries  of  a  most  perverse  disposition.  He  dipped 
all  his  arrows  in  poison,  that  rotted  every  thing  they  touched ; 
and  what  was  more  particular,  aimed  all  his  shafts  at  the  nose, 
quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  elder  brothers,  who  had  made 
a  human  heart  their  butt  in  all  countries  and  ages.  To  break 
him  of  this  roguish'  trick,  his  parents  put  him  to  school  to  Mer- 
cury, who  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  him  from  demolishing  the 
noses  of  mankind  ;  but  in  spite  of  education,  the  boy  continued 
very  unlucky ;  and  though  his  malice  was  a  little  softened  by 
good  mstructions,  he  would  very  frequently  let  fly  an  envenomed 
arrow,  and  wound  his  votaries  oftener  in  the  nose  than  in  the 
heart.     Thus  far  the  fable. 

I  need  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  that  Correggio  has  drawn 
a  Cupid  taking  his  lesson  from  Mercury,  conformable  to  this 
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poem ;  nor  that  tlie  poem  itself  was  designed  as  a  burlesque  upoa 
Eracastorius. 

It  was  a  little  after  this  fatal  siege  of  Naples  that  Taliootius 
begun  to  practise  in  a  town  of  Germany.  He  was  the  first  olap* 
dootor  that  I  meet  with  in  history,  and  a  greater  man  in  his  age 
than  our  celebrated  Dr.  Wall.  He  saw  his  species  extremely 
mutilated  and  disfigured  by  this  new  distemper  that  was  crept* 
into  it ;  and  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  a  very  seasonable  inven- 
tion, set  up  a  manufacture  of  noses,  having  first  got  a  patent  that 
none  should  presume  to  make  noses  besides  himself.  His  first 
patient  was  a  great  man  of  Portugal,  who  had  done  good  services 
to  his  country,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  unfortunately  lost  his 
nose.  Talicotius  grafted  a  new  one  on  the  remaining  part  of  the 
gristle  or  cartilaginous  substance,  which  would  sneeze,  smell,  take 
snuff,  pronounce  the  letters  m  or  n,  and  in  short,  do  all  the 
functions  of  a  genuine  and  natural  nose.  There  was,  however, 
one  misfortune  in  this  experiment.  The  Portuguese's  com- 
plexion was  a  little  upon  the  subfusc,  with  very  black  eyes  and 
dark  eyebrows,  and  the  nose  being  taken  from  a  porter  that  had 
a  white  German  skin,  and  cut  out  of  those  parts  that  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  it  was  very  visible  that  the  features  of  his  face 
were  not  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  Conde  resembled  one  of  those 
maimed  antique  statues  that  has  often  a  modern  nose  of  fresh 
marble  glued  to  a  face  of  such  a  yellow  ivory  complexion  as  no- 
thing can  give  but  age.  To  remedy  this  particular  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  ioctor  got  together  a  great  collection  of  porters,  men 
.of  all  complexions,  black,  brown,  fair,  dark,  sallow,  pale,  and 
I  ruddy ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  patient  of  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  colour  not  to  find  a  nose  to  match  it. 

The  doctor's  house  was  now  very  much  enlarged,  and  become 

•  Wa8  crept     **  Creep  **  being  a  neutral  verb,  I  flhonld  rather  have 
•aid — "had  crept" 

VOL.  IV. — 13 
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ft  ki&d  of  college,  or  rather  hospital,  for  the  fashionable  cripplei 
of  both  sexes  that  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Oter  his  door  was  fastened  a  large  golden  snout,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  placed  over  the  great  gates  at  Brazen-Nose  College  in 
Oxford ;  and  as  it  is  usual  for  the  learned  in  foreign  uniyersities 
to  distinguish  their  houses  by  a  Latin  sentence,  the  doctor  writ 
underneath  this  great  golden  proboscis  two  verses  out  of  Ovid : 

Militat  omnia  amans,  habet  et  sua  castra  Cupido, 
Pontice,  crede  mihi,  militat  omnis  amans. 

It  is  reported,  that  Talicotius  had  at  one  time  in  his  house 
twelve  German  counts,  nineteen  French  marquisses,  and  a  hun- 
dred  Spanish  cavaliers,  besides  one  solitary  English  esquire,  of 
whom  more  hereafter.  Though  the  doctor  had  the  monopoly  of 
noses  in  his  own  hands,  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  unreasonable. 
Indeed  if  a  man  had  occasion  for  a  high  Roman  nose,  he  must  go 
to  the  price  of  it.  A  carbuncle  nose  likewise  bore  an  excessive 
rate :  but  for  your  ordinary  short  turned-up  noses,  of  which  there 
was  the  greatest  consumption,  they  cost  little  or  nothing ;  at  least 
the  purchasers  thought  so,  who  would  have  been  content  to  have 
f  aid  much  dearer  for  them,  rather  than  to  have  gone  without 
them.' 

The  sympathy  betwixt  the  nose  and  its  parent  was  very  ex- 
traordinary. Hudibras  has  told  us,  that  when  the  porter  died, 
the  nose  dropped  of  course,  in  which  case  it  was  always  usual  to 
return  the  nose,  in  order  to  have  it  interred  with  its  first  owner. 
The  nose  was  likewise  affected  by  the  pain  as  well  as  death  of  the 
original  proprietor.  An  eminent  instance  of  this  nature  happen- 
ed to  three  Spaniards,  whose  noses  were  all  made  out  of  the  same 
piece  of  brawn.  They  found  them  one  day  shoot  and  swell  ex- 
tremely, upoBi  which  they  sent  to  know  how  the  porter  did,  and 

*■  The  same  fault  aa  in  No.  249. 
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heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  parent  of  the  noses  had  been  b^ 
Terelj  kicked  the  day  before,  and  that  the  porter  kept  his  bed  on 
Mcount  of  the  bruises  it  had  received.  This  was  highly  resented 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  found  out  the  person  that  had  used  the 
porter  so  unmeroifiilly,  and  treated  him  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  indignity  had  been  done  to  their  own  noses.  In  this  and 
several  other  cases  it  might  be  said,  that  the  porters  led  the  gen- 
tlemen by  the  nose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  thing  went  amiss  with  the  nose,  th« 
porter  felt  the  effects  of  it,  insomuch  that  it  was  generally  articled 
with  the  patient,  that  he  should  not  only  abstain  from  all  his  old 
courses,  but  should  on  no  pretence  whatsoever  smell  pepper,  or 
eat  mustard  j  on  which  occasion,  the  part  where  the  incision  had 
been  made  was  seized  with  unspeakable  twinges  and  prickiDgs. 

The  Englishman  I  before  mentioned  was  so  very  irregular, 
and  relapsed  so  frequently  into  the  distemper  which  at  first 
brought  him  to  the  learned  Talicotius,  that  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  he  wore  out  five  uoses,  and  by  that  means  so  tormented 
the  porters,  that  if  he  would  have  given  500/.  for 'a  nose,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  would  accommodate  him.  This  young 
gentleman  was  bom  of  honest  parents,  and  passed  his  first  years 
in  fox-hunting ;  but  accidentally  quitting  the  woods,  and  coming 
up  to  London,  he  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  the  play- 
house, that  he  had  not  been  in  town  two  days  before  he  got  the 
misfortune  which  carried  off  this  part  of  his  face.  He  used  to 
be  called  in  Germany,  the  Englishman  of  five  noses,  and,  the  gen- 
tleman that  had  thrice  as  many  noses  as  he  had  ears :  such  was 
the  raillery  of  those  times. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  an  admonition  to  the  young  men 
of  thip  town,  which  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  I  see 
several  new  fresU^oioured  faces,  that  have  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  it  this  winter.     I  must  therefore  assure  them  that 
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the  art  of  making  noses  is  entirely  lost ;  and  in  the  next  plaoe, 
beg  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  our  ordinary  town-rakes, 
who  live  as  if  there  wa9  a  Talicotius  to  be  met  with  at  the  comer 
of  every  street.  Whatever  young  men  may  think,  the  nose  is  a 
very  becoming  part  of  the  face,  and  a  man  makes  but  a  very  silly 
figure  without  it.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  youth  not  to  know  the 
value  of  any  thing  till  they  have  lost  it.  The  general  precept, 
therefore,  I  shall  leave  with  them  is,  to  regard  every  town-woman 
as  a  particular  kind  of  Siren,  that  has  a  design  upon  their  noses ; 
and  that,  amidst  her  flatteries  and  allurements,  they  will  fancy 
she  speaks  to  them  in  that  humorous  phrase  of  old  Plautus : 

Ego  tibifadem  deruuabo  mordtcus, 

*  Keep  your  face  out  of  my  way,  or  Til  bite  off  your  nose.** 

Steele^  aecording  to  Nicholi^  asnsted  in  this  paper. — G-. 


No.  262.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1710. 

Verba  tog»  sequeris,  junctur&  callidns  acri, 

Ore  teres  modloo,  pallentes  radera  moresi 

Doctos  et  ingenno  cnlpam  defigere  lado :— Psbs.  Sat.  6. 

Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour y  4^ 

Timothy  Treatall,  Gent,  was  indicted  by  several  ladies  of 
his  sister's  acquaintance  for  a  very  rude  affront  offered  to  them  at 
an  entertainment,  to  which  he  had  invited  them  on  Tuesday  the 
7th  of  November  last  past,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine 
in  the  evening.  The  indictment  set  forth,  that  the  said  Mr. 
Treatall,  upon  the  serving  up  of  the  supper,  desired  the  ladies  to 
take  their  places  according  to  their  different  age  and  seniority, 
for  that  it  was  the  way  always  at  his  table  to  pay  respect  to 
years.     The  indictment  added,  that  this  produced  an  nnspeak- 
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able  confasion  in  the  company;  for  that  the  ladies,  who  before 
had  pressed  together  for  a  plaoe  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
immediately  crowded  with  the  same  disorder  towards  the  end 
that  was  quite  opposite ;  that  Mrs.  Frontly  had  the  insolence  to 
clap  herself  down  at  the  very  lowest  place  of  the  table  ;  that  the 
Widow  Partlett  seated  herself  on  the  right-hand  of  Mrs.  Frontly, 
alledging  for  her  excuse,  that  no  ceremony  was  to  be  used  at  a 
round  table ;  that  Mrs.  Fidget  and  Mrs.  Fescue  disputed  above 
half  an  hour  for  the  same  chair,  and  that  the  latter  would  not 
give  up  the  cause  till  it  was  decided  by  the  parish  register,  which 
happened  to  be  kept  hard  by.  The  indictment  further  said,  that 
the  rest  of  the  company  who  sat  down,  did  it  with  a  reserve  to 
their  right,  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  assert  on  another  occa- 
sion ;  and  that  Mrs.  Mary  Pippe,  an  old  maid,  was  placed  by 
the  unanimous  vpte  of  the  whole  company  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  from  whence  «he  had  the  confusion  to  behold  several 
mothers  of  families  among  her  inferiors.  The  criminal  alledged 
in  his  defence,  that  what  he  had  done,  was  to  raise  mirth,  and 
avoid  ceremony,  and  that  the  ladies  did  not  complain  of  his  rude- 
ness till  the  next  morning,  having  eaten  up  what  he  had  provided 
ibr  them  with  great  readiness  and  alacrity.  The  censor  frowning 
upon  him,  told  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  discover  so  much  levity 
in  matters  of  a  serious  nature,  and  (upon  the  jury's  bringing  him 
in  guilty)  sentenced  him  to  treat  the  whole  assembly  of  ladies 
over  again,  and  to  take  care  that  he  did  it  with  the  decorum 
which  was  due  to  persons  of  their  quality. 

Kebecca  Shapely,  spinster,  was  indicted  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Smack,  for  speaking  many  words  reflecting  upon  her  reputation, 
and  the  heels  of  her  silk  slippers,  which  the  prisoner  had  mali- 
ciously suggested  to  be  two  inches  higher  than  they  really  were 
The  prosecutor  urged,  as  an  aggravation  of  her  guilt,  that  the 
prisoner  was  herself  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  forgery  which  she 
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had  lud  to  the  proseoator'B  charge,  for  that  she  the  mA  Beb^ooa 
Shapely  did  always  wear  a  pair  of  steel  bodice,  and  a  false  ruaip. 
The  censor  ordered  the  slippers  to  be  produced  in  open  court, 
where  the  heels  were  adjudged  to  be  of  the  statutable  sixe.  He 
then  ordered  the  grand  jury  to  search  the  oriminal,  who,  after 
some  time  i^ent  therein,  acquitted  her  of  the  bodice,  but  found 
her  guilty  of  the  rump ;  upon  which  she  reoeived  sentence  as  is 
usual  in  such  eases. 

William  Trippitt,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle-Temple,  lHN»ugl(t  hia 
action  against  the  Lady  Blizabeth  Prudely,  for  hAving  refused 
him  her  hand  as  he  offered  to  lead  her  to  her  ooaoh  from  the 
opera.  The  plaintiff  set  Ibrth,  that  he  had  entered  himself  intg 
the  list  of  those  volunteers  who  •officiate  every  night  behind  the 
boxes  as  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  play-house :  that  he  had  been  at 
a  considerable  charge  in  white  gloves,  periwigs,  and  snuff-boxeet 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  that  employment,  and  in  hopes  of 
making  his  fortune  by  it  The  council  for  the  defendant  refdied, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  given  out  that  he  was  within  a  month  of 
wedding  their  client,  and  that  she  had  refused  her  hand  to  him  iQ 
ceremony,  lest  he  should  interpret  it  as  a  promise  that  she  would 
give  it  in  marriage.  As  soon  as  their  pleadings  on  both  aidei 
were  finished,  the  censor  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be  cashiered 
from  his  office  of  gentleman-usher  to  the  play-house,  since  it  was 
too  plain  that  he  had  undertaken  it  with  an  ill  design ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  defendant  either  to  marry  the  said  plain- 
tiff,  or  to  pay  him  half-ikcrown  lor  tiie  new  pair  of  gloves  and 
coach-hire  that  he  was  at  the  expenee  of  in  her  service. 

The  Lady  Townly  brought  an  action  of  debt  against  Mrs.  Flam- 
beau, for  that  Mrs.  Flambeau  had  not  been  to  see  the  said  Lady 
Townly,  and  wish  her  joy,  since  her  marriage  with  Sir  Ealph,  not- 
withstanding she  the  said  Lady  Townly  had  paid  Mrs.  Flambean 
a  visit  upon  her  first  coming  to  town.    It  was  uxged  in  the  b^alf 
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df  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  had  never  given  her  any  regular 
notice  of  her  being  in  town  ;  that  the  visit  she  alledged  had  been 
made  on  a  Monday,  which  she  knew  was  a  day  on  which  Mrs. 
Flambeau  was  always  abroad,  having  set  aside  that  only  day  in 
the  week  to  mind  the  affairs  of  her  family  ;  that  the  servant  who 
inquired  whether  she  was  at  home,  did  not  give  the  visiting  knock; 
that  it  was  not  between  the  hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the  evening ; 
that  there  were  no  candles  lighted  up ;  that  it  was  not  on  Mrs. 
Flambeau's  day ;  and  in  short,  that  there  waa  not  one  of  the  es- 
sential points  observed  that  con9titute  a  visit.  She  further 
proved  by  her  porter's  book,  which  was  produced  in  court,  that 
she  had  paid  the  Lady  Townly  a  visit  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  March,  just  before  her  leaving  the  town,  in  the  year  1709-10, 
for  which  she  was  still  creditor  to  the  said  >Lady  Townly.  To 
this  the  plaintiff  only  replied,  that  she  was  now  only  under  covert, 
and  not  liable  to  any  debts  contracted  when  she  was  a  single 
woman.  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  finding  the  cause  to  be  very  intricate, 
and  that  several  points  of  honour  were  likely  to  arise  in  it,  he 
deferred  giving  judgment  upon  it  till  the  next  session  day,  at 
which  time  he  ordered  the  ladies  on  his  left-hand  to  present  to 
the  court  a  table  of  all  the  laws  i  elating  to  visits. 

Winifred  Leer  brought  her  action  against  Biohard  Sly,  for 
having  broken  a  marriage  contract,  and  wedded  another  woman, 
after  he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry  the  said  Winifred  Leer. 
She  alledged,  that  he  had  ogled  her  twice  at  an  opera,  thrice  in 
St.  James's  church,  and  once  at  Powel's  puppet-show,  at  which 
time  he  promised  her  marriage  by  a  side-glance,  as  her  friend 
eould  testify  that  sat  by  her.  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  finding  that  the 
defendant  had  made  no  further  overture  of  love  or  marriage,  but 
by  looks  and  ocular  engagement ;  yet  at  the  same  time  considering 
bow  very  apt  such  impudent  seducers  are  to  lead  the  ladies'  hearts 
aatray,  ordered  the  criminal  to  stand  upon  the  stage  in  the  Haj- 
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Market,  between  each  act  of  the  next  opera,  theie  to  be  exposed 
to  public  view  as  a  false  ogler. 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  court,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  haviug  taken 
one  of  these  counterfeits  in  the  very  fact,  as  he  was  ogling  a  lady 
of  the  grand  jury,  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and  prosecuted  upon 
the  statute  of  ogling.  He  likewise  directed  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  draw  up  an  edict  against  these  common  cheats,  that  make  wo- 
men believe  they  are  distracted  for  them  by  staring  them  out  of 
countenance,  and  often  blast  a  lady's  reputation  whom  they  never 
spoke  to,  by  saucy  looks  and  distant  familiarities. 

8ir  Richard  Steele  aantted  in  thit  paper.     T. 
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Arbiter  hio  igitar  &ota8  de  lite  joookA.— Ovid.  Mar. 

CorUinuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour ^  Sfc 

As  soon  as  the  court  was  sat,  the  ladies  of  the  bench  presented, 
according  to  order,  a  table  of  all  the  laws  now  in  force,  relating 
to  visits  and  visiting  days,  methodically  digested  under  their  re- 
spective heads,  which  the  Censor  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  afterwards  proceeded  upon  the  business  of  the  day. 

Henry  Heedless,  Esq.  was  indicted  by  Colonel  Touchy,  of 
her  majesty's  trained  bands,  upon  an  action  of  assault  and  battery; 
for  that  he  the  said  Mr.  Heedlesss,  having  espied  a  feather  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  said  colonel,  struck  it  cff  gently  with  the  end 
of  a  walking  staff,  value  three-pence.  It  appeared,  that  the 
prosecutor  did  not  think  himself  injured  till  a  few  days  after  the 
aforesaid  blow  was  given  him  ;  but  that  having  ruminated  with 
himself  for  several  days,  and  conferred  upon  it  with  other  officers 
of  the  militia,  he  concluded,  that  he  had  in  effect  been  cudgelled 
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by  Mr.  Heedless,  and  that  he  ought  to  i  ^sent  it  accordingly. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  alledged,  that  the  shoulder  was  the 
tenderest  part  in  a  man  of  honour ;  that  it  had  a  natural  antipa- 
thy to  a  stick,  and  that  every  touch  of  it,  with  any  thing  made 
in  the  fashion  of  a  cane,  was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  wound  in  that 
part,  and  a  violation  of  the  person's  honour  who  received  it.  Mr. 
Heedless  replied,  that  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  kindness  to 
the  prosecutor,  as  not  thinking  it  proper  for  him  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  trained-bands  with  a  feather  upon  his  shoulder ;  and 
further  added,  that  the  stick  he  had  made  use  of  on  this  occasion 
was  so  very  small,  that  the  prosecutor  could  not  have  felt  it, 
had  he  broken  it  on  his  shoulders.  The  Censor  hereupon  direct- 
ed the  jury  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  staff,  for  that  a 
great  deal  would  depend  upon  that  particular.  Upon  which  he 
explained  to  them  the  different  degrees  of  offence  that  might  be 
given  by  the  touch  of  crab-tree  from  that  of  cane,  and  by  the 
touch  of  cane  from  that  of  a  plain  hazel  stick.  The  jury,  aftei 
a  short  perusal  of  the  staff,  declared  their  opinion  by  the  moutl 
of  their  foreman,  that  the  substance  of  the  staff  was  British 
oak.  The  censor  then  observing  that  there  was  some  dust  on  thir 
skirts  of  the  criminal's  coat,  ordered  the  prosecutor  to  beat  it  off 
with  his  aforesaid  oaken  plant ;  '  And  thus,  (said  the  censor,)  1 
shall  decide  this  cause  by  the  law  of  retaliation :  if  Mr.  Heedless 
did  the  colonel  a  good  office,  the  colonel  will,  by  this  means,  re- 
turn it  in  kind ;  but  if  Mr.  Heedless  should  at  any  time  boast 
that  he  had  cudgelled  the  colonel,  or  laid  his  staff  over  his 
shoulders,  the  colonel  might  boast  in  his  turn,  that  he  has 
brushed  Mr.  Heedless's  jacket,  or  (to  use  the  phrase  of  an  in- 
genious author,)  that  he  has  rubbed  him  down  with  an  oaken 
towel.' 

Benjamin  Busy,  of  London,  merchant,  was  indicted  by  Jas- 
per Tattle,  Esq.  for  having  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  upoi; 
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it  thrice,  while  the  said  Esquire  Tattle  was  giving  him  an  acoouni 
of  the  funeral  of  the  said  Esquire  Tattle's  first  wife.  The  prisoner 
alleged  in  his  defence,  that  he  was  going  to  buy  stocks  at  the 
time  when  he  met  the  prosecutor ;  and  that,  during  the  story  of 
the  prosecutor,  the  said  stocks  rose  above  two  per  cent,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  further  brought 
several  witnesses,  that  the  said  Jasper  Tattle,  Esq.  was  a  most 
notorious  story-teller ;  that  before  he  met  the  prisoner,  he  had 
hindered  one  of  the  prisoner's  acquaintance  from  the  pur«uit  of 
his  lawful  business,  with  the  account  of  his  second  marriage ;  and 
that  he  had  detained  another  by  the  button  of  his  coat  that  very 
morning,  till  he  had  heard  several  witty  sayings  and  oontrivanoe^ 
of  the  prosecutor's  eldest  son,  who  was  a  boy  of  about  five  years  of 
age.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  dismissed  the  ae* 
cusation  as  frivolous,  and  sentenced  the  prosecutor  to  pay  damages 
to  the  prisoner  for  what  the  prisoner  had  lost  by  giving  him  so 
long  and  patient  an  hearing.  He  further  reprimanded  the  prose** 
cutor  very  severely,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  proceeded  in  bifl 
usual  manner  to  interrupt  the  business  of  mankind,  he  would  set  a 
fine  upon  him  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour's  impertinence,. and  re* 
gulate  the  said  fine  according  as  the  time  of  the  person  so  injured 
should  appear  to  be  more  or  less  precious. 

Sir  Paul  Swash,  Kt.  was  indicted  by  Peter  Double,  gent  for 
not  returning  the  bow  which  he  received  of  the  said  Peter 
Double,  on  Wednesday  the  sixth  instant,  at  the  playhouse  in 
the  Haymarket.  The  prisoner  denied  the  receipt  of  any  such 
bow,  and  alledged  in  his  defence,  that  the  prosecutor  would  often- 
times look  full  in  his  face,  but  that  when  he  bowed  to  the  said 
prosecutor,  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it,  or  bow  to  somebody 
else  that  sat  quite  on  the  other  side  of  him.  He  likewise  al* 
ledged,  that  several  ladies  had  complained  of  the  prosecutor,  who 
after  ogling  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  upon  their  making  a  ^uri* 
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sey  to  him,  would  not  return  the  civility  of  a  bow.  The  Censor 
observing  several  glances  of  the  prosecutor's  eye,  and  perceiving 
that  when  he  talked  to  the  court,  he  looked  upon  the  jury,  found 
reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  wrong  cast  in  his  sight,  which 
upon  examination  proved  true.  The  Censor  therefore  ordered  the 
prisoner  (that  he  might  not  produce  any  more  confttsions  in  pub- 
lic assemblies)  never  to  bow  to  any  body  whom  he  did  not  at  the 
same  time  call  to  by  his  name. 

Oliver  Bluff,  and  Benjamin  Browbeat,  were  indicted  for  going 
to  fight  a  duel  since  the  erection  of  the  Court  of  Honour.  It 
appeared,  that  they  were  both  taken  up  in  the  street  as  they 
passed  by  the  court,  in  their  way  to  the  fields  behind  Montague 
House.  The  criminals  would  answer  nothing  for  themselves,  but 
that  they  were  going  to  execute  a  challenge  which  had  been  made 
above  a  week  before  the  Court  of  Honour  was  erected.  The 
Censor  finding  some  reasons  to  suspect;  (by  the  sturdiness  of 
their  behaviour)  that  they  were  not  so  very  brave  as  they  would 
have  the  court  believe  them,  ordered  them  both  to  be  searched 
by  the  grand  jury,  who  found  a  breast-plate  upon  the  one,  and 
two  quires  of  paper  upon  the  other.  The  breast-plate  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  be  hung  upon  a  peg  over  Mr.  Bickerstaffe's 
tribunal,  and  the  paper  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  use  of 
his  clerk.  He  then  ordered  the  criminals  to  button  up  their 
bosoms,  and,  if  they  pleased,  proceed  to  their  duel.  Upon  which 
they  both  went  very  quietly  out  of  the  court,  and  retired  to  their 
respective  lodgings. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  after  the  holidays. 

Kopia  vera, 

Charles  Lillir 

Sir  Richard  Steele  iissiated  in  this  paper.^    T, 
*•  When  Mr.  Addison  (whose  invention,  in  matters  of  humour,  was  a 
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No.  267.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1710. 

Qui  gennB  hmnanam  ingenio  eaperavit,  et  omnes 
Sostinxlt  Stellas,  exortus  uti  setherius  aoL       Lnox. 

From,  my  own  Apartment^  December  22. 

I  HAVE  heard,  that  it  is  a  rule  among  the  conventuals  of  seve> 
ral  orders  in  the  Bomish  church,  to  shut  themselves  up  at  a  cer* 
tain  time  of  the  year,  not  only  from  the  world  in  general,  but 
from  the  members  of  their  own  fraternity,  and  to  pass  away  seve< 
ral  days  by  themselves  in  settling  accounts  between  their  Maker 
and  their  own  souls,  in  cancelling  unrepented  crimes,  and  renew- 
ing their  contracts  of  obedience  for  the  future.  Such  stated 
times  for  particular  acts  of  devotion,  or  the  exercise  of  certain 
religious  duties,  have  been  enjoined  in  all  civil  governments, 
whatever  deity  they  worshipped,  or  whatever  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. That  which  may  be  done  at  all  times  is  often  totally  neg 
lected  and  forgotten,  unless  fixed  and  determined  to  some  time 
more  than  another  ;  and  therefore,  though  several  duties  may  be 
suitable  to  every  day  of  our  lives,  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
performed,  if  some  days  are  more  particularly  set  apart  for  the 
practice  of  them.  Our  church  has  accordingly  instituted  seve- 
ral seasons  of  devotion,  when  time,  custom,  prescription,  and  (if 
I  may  so  say)  the  fashion  itself,  call  upon  a  man  to  be  serious 
and  attentive  to  the  great  end  of  his  being. 

I  have  hinted  in  some  former  papers,  that  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  particularly  in  Kome  and 

exhaustible)  had  started  a  good  hint,  his  facetions  coadjutor  was  never 
satisfied,  till  he  had  run  it  down.  For  the  general  character  of  theTatlers, 
on  the  court  of  honour,  see  the  note  on  No.  256.  Yet  on  the  whole,  't 
must  be  said,  that,  if  Sir  Richard  had  any  considerable  band  in  these 
papers,  he  has  acquitted  himself  in  them  better  than  usual. 

[It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  of  Hurd'i 
injustice  towards  Steele;  who  was  the  originator  of  the  Tatler  and  Specta 
tor,  and  who  'started'  the  happiest  '  bint  *  of  the  whole,  the  character  of 
Sir  Rofl'er  de  Coverley.] — G. 
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Greece,  were  renowned  for  their  piety  and  virtue.  It  i£  now  mv 
intention  to  shew  how  those  in  our  own  nation,  that  have  been 
unquestionably  the  most  eminent  for  learning  and  knowledge, 
were  likewise  the  most  eminent  for  their  adherence  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country. 

I  might  produce  very  shining  examples  from  among  the  cler- 
gy ;  but  because  priestcraft  is  the  common  cry  of  every  cavilling 
empty  scribbler,  I  shall  show,  that  all  the  laymen  who  have  ex- 
erted a  more  than  ordinary  genius  in  their  writings,  and  were 
the  glory  of  their  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were  filled  with 
immortality,  and  the  prospect  of  future  rewards,  and  men  who 
lived  in  a  dutiful  submission  to  all  the  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  only  instance  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a  man, 
who,  for  the  greatness  of  genius,  and  compass  of  knowledge,  did 
honour  to  his  age  and  country :  I  could  almost  say,  to  human 
nature  itself.  He  possessed  at  once  all  those  extraordinary  tal- 
ents which  were  divided  amongst  the  greatest  authors  of  antiquity. 
He  had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Aristo- 
tle, with  all  the  beautiful  lights,  graces,  and  embellishments  of 
Cieero.  One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  most  in  his  writ 
ings,  the  strength  of  reason,  force  of  style,  or  brightness  of  im* 
agination. 

This  author  has  remarked,  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  thai 
a  thorough  insight  into  philosophy  makes  a  good  believer,  and 
that  a  smattering  in  it  naturally  produces  such  a  race  of  despi- 
cable infidels  as  the  little  profligate  writers  of  the  present  age, 
whom  (I  must  confess)  I  have  always  accused  to  myself,  not  so 
much  for  their  want  of  faith  as  their  want  of  learning. 

I  was  infinitely  pleased  to  find,  among  the  works  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  a  prayer  of  his  own  composing,  which,  for  the 
elevatioL  of  thought,  and  greatness  of  expression,  seems  rather 
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cUe  deTotion  of  an  angel  than  of  a  naan.      His  principal  £ftult 

!«ooiuM  to  have  heeii  the  excess  of  that  yirtue  which  covers  a  Uiol* 

• 

titude  of  faults.  This  betrayed  him  to  so  great  an  indulgence 
towards  his  servants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it,  that  it 
stripped  him  of  all  those  riches  and  honours  which  a  long  series 
of  merits  had  heaped  upon  him.  But  in  this  prajer,  at  the  sam^ 
time  that  wfi  find  him  prostrating  himself  before  the  great  mer- 
cj-seat,  and  humbled  under  afflictions  if bicb  at  that  time  lay 
heavy  upon  him ;  we  see  bim  supported  by  the  sense  of  his  in 
tegrity,  his  zeal,  his  devotion,  and  his  love  to  mankind,  which 
give  him  a  much  higher  figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men, 
than  that  greatness  bad  done  from  which  he  was  fallen.  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  write  down  the  prayer  itself,  with  the  title  to  it,  as 
it  was  found  among  his  lordship^s  papers,  written  in  his  own 
hand ;  not  being  able  to  furnish  my  reader  with  an  entertainment 
more  suitable  to  this  solemn  time. 

A  Prayer  or  Psalm  made  by  my  Lard  Bacottj  Chancellor  of 

England. 

«  Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father ;  from  my 
youth  up,  my  Creator,  my  Kedeemer,  my  Comforter.  Thou,  O 
Lord,  soundest  and  searchest  the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts ; 
thou  aoknowledgest  the  upright  of  heart ;  thou  jndgest  the  hypo- 
crite ;  thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance ; 
Uiou  measurest  their  intentions  as  with  a  line;  vanity  and 
crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from  Thee. 

*^  Eemember,  0  Lord  I  how  thy  servant  hath  walked  before 
thee ;  remember  what  I  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath  been 
principal  in  my  intentions.  I  have  loved  thy  assemblies,  I  have 
mourned  for  the  divisions  of  thy  church,  I  have  delighted  in  the 
orightness  of  thy  sanctuary.     ThHi  vine,  which  thy  right  hand 
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hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee,  that  it 
might  have  the  first  and  the  latter  xain,  and  that  it  might  stretch 
her  branches  torthe  seas,  and  to  the  floods.  The  state  and  bread 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes ;  I 
have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart ;  I  have  (though  in 
a  despised  weed)  procured  the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been 
my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them,  neither  hath  the  sun  almost 
set  upon  my  displeasure  ;  but  I  have  been  as  a  dove,  free  from 
superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books, 
but  thy  scriptures  much  more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the  courts, 
fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples. 

"  Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands  my  trans- 
gressions, but  thy  sanctifications  have  remained  with  me,  and  my 
heart  (through  thy  grace)  hath  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon 
thine  altar. 

"  0  Lord,  my  strength  !  I  have  since  my  youth  met  with 
thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  comfort- 
able chastisements,  and  by  thy  most  visible  Providence.  As 
thy  favours  have  increased  upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections ;  so 
as  thou  hast  been  always  near  me,  0  Lord  !  And  ever  as  my 
worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret  darts  from  thee  have 
pierced  me ;  and  when  I  have  ascended  before  men,  I  have  de- 
scended in  humiliation  before  thee.  And  now  when  I  thought 
most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath 
humbled  me  according  to  thy  former  loving  kindness,  keeping 
me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastard,  but  as  a  child 
Just  are  thy  judgments  upon  me  for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy 
mercies ;  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea  ?  Earth,  heavens, 
and  all  these,  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies.  Besides  my  innumer 
able  sins,  I  confess  before  thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the 
gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have  neither  put 
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into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it  (as  I  ought)  to  exchangers,  where  it 
might  have  made  best  profit,  but  mis-spent  it  in  things  for  which 
I  was  least  fit :  so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hathl)een  a  stranger 
in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  'Be  merciful  unto  me,  0  Lord^ 
for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  reoeiye  me  unto  thy  bosom,  or  guide 
me  in  thy  ways." 


THE   GUARDIAN, 


BT  NISrOB  IBONSID^  EBQ. 


IBTBODUOTOBT    BBMABK8. 

The  Guardian,  which  in  order  of  date  should  follow  the  Spectator,  was 
Degan  March  12,  17 IS,  and  continued  ta  th£  Drat  of  Oetober.  Addison's 
first  contribution  appeared  in  May,  from  which  time  h  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken the  same  active  interest  in  it  which  he  had  done  in  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator.  Of  the  oq#  hundred  and  seventy-five  nnmbers  fifty  three  are 
from  his  pen.  In  this  work,  too,  Steele  has  the  mert^<  of  the  original  con- 
ception, though  the  happy  thought  of  the  "  Lion's  mouth  "  was  Addison's^ 
whose  papers  were  distinguished,  in  the  original  edition,  by  a  hand.  -^G. 
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No.  67.    THURSDAY,  MAY  28,  1713. 

1 Ne  forth  padoflf 


Sit  tibl  mussi  lyuBJoIersi  et  oaator  ApoHa— Bob. 

It  has  bei^  remarked,  by  enrioos  obserrerB,  that  poets  ire 
generally  long-lived,  and  run  beyond  ^  the  usual  age  of  man,  if 
not  cut  off  by  some  aecident  or  excess,  as  Anaereon,  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  merry  old  age,  was  dioked  with  a  grape-stone.  The 
same  redundancy  of  spirits,  that  produces  the  poetical  flame, 
ke^s  up  the  vital  warmth,  and  administ^s  uncommon  fuel  to 
life.  I  question  not  but  several  instances  will  oecur  to  my  read- 
er's  memory,  from  Homer  down  to  Mr.  Dryden.  I  shall  only 
take  notice  of  two  who  have  exoelled  in  lyrics,  the  one  an  an> 
oient,  and  the  other  a  modem.  The  first  gaiited  an  immortal 
ri^utation  by  celebrating  several  jockeys  in  the  Olympic  gam^ ; 
the  last  has  signalized  himself  on  the  same  ooaasion,  by  the  ode 
that  begins  with — ^  To  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to 

*  The  part  whioh  Mr.  Addison  took  in  the  Guardian,  eeems  to  have 
been  accidental,  and  owing  to  the  desire  he  had  of  serving  poor  D'Urfey : 
for  his  first  appearance  is  on  that  occasion,  at  No.  67,  though,  when  he  had 
once  broken  through  his  reserve,  for  this  good  purpose,  we,  afterwards, 
find  his  hand  very  frequently  in  it 

^  Run  beyond,  t.  e.  Their  lives  run  beyond :  so  that  the  substantive  is 
undei-stood  to  be  contained  in  the  adjective,  long-lived.  This  way  of 
•peaking  is  very  ineorrect  It  should  be,-— ^md  otU4ast  th$  umuU  ajfe  of 
man^ — ^that  is — the  poets  out'l€ut. 
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horse.'  Mj  reader  will,  by  this  time,  know  that  ftie  two*  poets 
I  have  mentioned,  are  Pindar  and  Mr.  D'Urfey.*  The  former 
of  these  is,  long  since,  laid  in  his  urn,  after  having,  many  years 
together,  endeared  himself  to  all  Greece,  by  his  tuneful  compo- 
sitions. Our  countryman  is  still  living,  and  in  a  blooming  old 
age,  that  still  promises  many  musical  productions ;  for,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  our  British  swan  will  sing  to  the  last.  The  best 
judges,  who  have  perused  his  last  song  on  the  Moderate  Man,  do 
not  discover  any  decay  in  his  parts,  but  think  it  deserves  a  place 
among  the  works  with  which  he  obliged  the  world  in  his  more 
early  years. 

I  am  led  into  this  subject,  by  a  visit  which  I  lately  received 
from  my  good  old  friend  and  contemporary.  As  we  both  flour- 
ished together  in  King  Charles  the  second's  reign,  we  diverted 
ourselves  with  the  remembrance  of  several  particulars  that  passed 
in  the  world  before  the  greatest  part  of  my  readers  were  born, 
and  could  not  but  smile  to  think  how  insensibly  we  were  grown 
into  a  couple  of  venerable  old  gentlemen.  Tom  observed  to  me, 
that  after  having  written  more  odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four 
times  as  many  comedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  great  dif- 
ficulties, by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  of  late  years, 
had  furnished  him  with  the  accommodations  of  life,  and  would 
not,  as  we  say,  be  paid  with  a  song.  In  order  to  extricate  *  n^y 
old  friend,  I  immediately  sent  for  the  three  directors  of  the  play- 
house,  and  desired  them  that  they  would,  in  their  turn,  do  a 
good  office  for  a  man,  who,  in  Shakespear's  phrase,  had  often  filled 

1  Thomas  lyUrfey,  author  of  nnmberleaa  plays,  all  of  which  are  for- 
gotten ;  but  more  successful  as  a  writer  of  songs  and  catches,  although 
they  also  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  more  elaborate  productions  He  if 
satirized  in  the  Tatler,  Nos.  1, 11,  &Q.,  though  always  befriended  by  Steele^ 
who  paid  his  funeral  expenses. — G. 

•■  Esetfieate  is  not  used  absolittely  :  h«  should  have  said,  to  extricate  mf 
M  friend  out  of  hit  difficultiee. 
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their  months,  I  mean  with  pleasantry  and  popular  conceits. 
They  very  generously  listened  to  my  proposal,  and  agreed  to  act 
the  Plotting  Sisters,  (a  very  taking  play  of  my  old  friend's  com- 
posing) on  the  15th  of  the  next  month,  for  the  benefit  of  the  au- 
thor. 

My  kindness  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  D'Urfey  will  be  imperfect, 
if.  after  baring  engaged  the  players  in  his  favour,  I  do  not  get 
the  town  to  come  into  it.  I  must,  therefore,  heartily  recommend 
to  all  the  young  ladies,  my  disciples,  the  case  of  my  old  friend, 
who  has  often  made  their  grandmothers  merry,  and  whose  son- 
nets have  perhaps  lulled  asleep  many  a  present  toast,  when  she 
lay  in  her  cradle. 

I  have  already  prevailed  upon  my  Lady  Lizard  ^  to  be  at  the 
house  in  one  of  the  front  boxes,  and  design, 'if  I  am  in  town,  to 
lead  her  in  myself,  at  the  head  of  her  daughters.  The  gentle- 
man I  am  speaking  of,  has  laid  obligations  on  so  many  of  his 
countrymen,  that  I  hope  they  will  think  this  but  a  just  return  to 
the  good  service  of  a  veteran  poet. 

I  myself  remember  King  Charles  the  Second  leaning  on 
Tom  D'XTrfey's  shoulder  more  than  once,  and  humming  over  a 
song  with  him.  It  is  certain  that  monarch  was  not  a  little  sup- 
ported by,  *  Joy  to  great  CaBsar,'  which  gave  the  whigs  such  a 
blow  as  they  were  not  able  to  recover  that  whole  reign.  My 
friend  afterwards  attacked  popery  with  the  same  success,  having 
exposed  Bellarmine  and  Porto-Carrero  more  than  once  in  short 
satirical  compositions,  which  have  been  in  every  body's  mouth. 
Ho  has  made  use  of  Italian  tunes  and  sonnatas  for  promoting 
the  protestant  interest,  and  turned  a  considerable  part  of  the 
pope's  music  against  himself  In  short,  he  has  obliged  the  court 
with  political  sonnets,  the  country  with  dialogues  and  pastorals, 
the  city  with  descriptions  of  a  lord-mayor's  feast,  not  to  mention 

1  y.  Gnftrdiao.  No.  1.— G. 
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his  little  ode  upon  Stool^ball,  with  many  others  of  the  like  nft- 
ture. 

Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated  make  their  ap* 
pearance  together,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  playhouse. 
Pretty  Peg  of  Windsor,  Gilian  of  Croydon,  with  Dolly  and 
Molly,  and  Tommy  and  Johnny,  with  many  others  to  be  met 
with  in  the  musical  miscellanies,  entitled  '  Pil^B  to  purge  Melan- 
choly,* would  make  a  good  benefit  night. 

As  my  friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  lyrics,  accompanies 
his  works  with  his  own  voice,  he  has  been  the  delight  of  the 
most  polite  companies  and  conversations,  from  the  beginning  of 
King  Charles  the  Second^s  reign  to  our  present  times.  Many 
an  honest  gentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his  country,  by  pre 
tending  to  have  been  in  company  with  Tom  D'Urfey. 

I  might  here  mention  several  other  merits  in  my  friend  ;  as 
his  enriching  our  language  with  a  multitude  of  rhymes,  and 
bringing  words  together,  that,  without  his  good  offices,  would 
never  have  been  acquainted  with  one  another,  so  long  as  it  had 
been  a  tongue.  But  I  must  not  omit  that  my  old  friend  angles 
for  a  trout  the  best  of  any  man  in  England.  May  files  come  in 
late  this  season,  or  I  myself  should,  before  now,  have  had  a  trout 
of  his  hooking. 

After  what  I  have  said,  and  much  more  that  I  might  say,  on 
this  subject,  I  question  not  but  the  world  will  think  that  my  old 
friend  ought  not  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like 
a  singing  bird,  but  enjoy  all  that  Pindaric  liberty  which  is  suita- 
ble to  a  man  of  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  world  merry,  and 
I  hope  they  will  make  him  easy  so  long  as  he  stays  among  us. 
This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  they  cannot  do  a  kindness  to  a 
mor:  diverting  companion,  or  a  more  cheerful,  honest,  and  good- 
natured  man.* 

*  rhis  exquisite  paper  ie  above  aQ  praise.     It^  apparently,  gav«>  Mr 
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Qaale  portentnin  neqne  milttarlB 
DmuU  1b  latiB  alit  esealetfik 
Neo  Jab»  tellos  generat,  leonnm 

Arid*  nlitrlx.--Hot. 

I  QUESTION  not  but  my  country  customers  will  be  lurprised 
ti  hear  me  complain  that  this  town  is,  of  late  years,  very  much 
infested  with  lions  ;  and  will,  perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  a  strange 
piece  of  news,  when  I  assure  them,  that  there  are  many  of  these 
beasts  of  prey  who  walk  our  streets,  in  broad  day-light,  beating 
about  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house,  and  seeking  whom  they 
may  devour. 

To  unriddle  this  paradox,  I  must  acquaint  my  rural  reader, 
that  we  polite  men  of  the  town  give  the  name  of  a  lion  to  any 
one  that  is  a  great  man's  spy.  And,  whereas,  I  cannot  discharge 
my  office  of  Guardian,  without  setting  a  mark  on  such  a  noxious 
animal,  and  cautioning  my  wards  against  him,  I  design  this  whole 
paper  as  an  essay  upon  the  political  lion. 

It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  discover  the  reason  of 
this  appellation,  but  after  many  disquisitions  and  conjectures  on 
so  obscure  a  subject,  I  find  there  are  two  accounts  of  it  more 
satisfactory  than  the  rest  In  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  has 
been  always  the  mother  of  politics,  there  are,  near  the  Doge's 
palace,  several  largo  figures  of  lions,  curiously  wrought  in  marble, 
with  mouths  gaping  in  a  most  enormous  manner.  Those  who 
have  a  mind  to  give  the  state  any  private  intelligence  of  what 
passes  in  the  city,  put  their  hands  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  these 
lions,  and  convey  into  it  a  paper  of  such  private  informations  as 
any  way  regard  the  interest  or  safety  of  the  commonwealth.     By 

Pope  the  hint  of  his  ironical  compliment  to  Dennis ;  which,  indeed,  ia 
finely  written,  but  has  not  I  think,  altogether,  the  grace  and  udS^  reed 
^eMantry  of  his  oriii:iii«L 
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this  means,  all  the  secrets  of  state  come  out  of  the  lion^s  month. 
The  informer  is  concealed,  it  is  the  lion  that  tells  every  thin/|f. 
In  short,  there  is  not  a  mismanagement  in  office,  or  a  murmur 
in  conversation,  which  the  lion  does  not  acquaint  the  government 
with.  For  this  reason,  say  the  learned,  a  spy  is  very  properly 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  lion. 

I  must  confess,  this  etymology  is  plausible  enough,  and  I  did,  for 
some  time,  acquiesce  in  it,  till  about  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  met  with 
a  little  manuscript,  which  sets  this  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says  my  author,  the  renowned 
Walsingham  had  many  spies  in  his  service,  from  whom  the  gov- 
ernment'  received  great  advantage.  The  most  eminent  among 
them  was  the  statesman's  barber,  whose  surname  was  Lion. 
This  fellow  had  an  admirable  knack  of  fishing  out  the  secrets  of 
his  customers,  as  they  were  under  his  hands.  He  would  rub  and 
lather  a  man's  head,  until  he  had  got  out  every  thing  that  was 
in  it.  He  had  a  certain  snap  in  his  fingers,  and  volubility  in  his 
tongue,  that  would  engage  a  man  to  talk  with  him,  whether  he 
would  or  no.  By  this  means,  he  became  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  private  intelligence,  and  so  signalized  himself  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  that  from  his  time  a  master-spy  goes  under  the  name 
of  a  lion. 

Walsingham  had  a  most  excellent  penetration,  and  never  atr 
tempted  to  turn  any  man  into  a  lion,  whom  he  did  not  see  highly 
qualified  for  it,  when  he  was  in  his  human  condition.  Indeed, 
the  speculative  men  of  those  times  say  of  him,  that  he  would 
now  and  then  play  them  off,  and  expose  them  a  little  unmercifully ; 
but  that,  in  my  opinion,  seems  only  good  policy,  for  otherwise 
they  might  set  up  for  men  again,  when  they  thought  fit,  and  de- 
sert his  service.  But,  however,  though  in  that  very  corrupt  age 
he  made  use  of  these  animals,  he  had  a  great  esteem  for  true 
men,  and  always  exerted  the  highest  generosity  in  offering  tb«m 
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more,  without  asking  terms  of  them,  and  doing  more  for  them 
out  of  mere  respect  for  their  talents,  though  against  him,  than 
they  could  expect  from  any  other  minister,  whom  they  had  served 
never  so  conspicuously.  This  made  Raleigh  (who  professed  him- 
self his  opponent)  say,  one  day,  to  a  friend,  '  Pox  take  this 
Walsingham,  he  baffles  every  body,  he  will  not  so  much  as  let  a 
wan  hate  him  in  private.'  True  it  is,  that  by  the  wanderings, 
roarings,  and  lurkings  of  his  lions^  he  knew  the  way  to  every 
man  breathing,  who  had  not  a  contempt  for  the  world  itself :  he 
had  lions  rampant  whom  he  used  for  the  service  of  the  church, 
ttnd  couchant  who  were  to  lie  down  for  the  Queen.  They  were 
so  much  at  command,  that  the  couchant  would  act  as  I'ampant, 
and  the  rampant  as  couchant,  without  being  the  least  out  of 
countenance,  and  all  this  within  four  and  twenty  hours.  Wal- 
singham had  the  pleasantest  life  in  the  world,  for,  by  the  force  of 
his  power  and  intelligence,  he  saw  men  as  they  really  were,  and 
not  as  the  world  thought  of  them ;  all  this  was  principally  brought 
about  by  feeding  his  lions  well,  or  keeping  them  hungry,  accord> 
ing  to  their  different  constitutions. 

Having  given  this  short,  but  necessary  account  of  this  states- 
man and  his  barber,  who,  like  the  tailor  in  Shakespear's  Pyramu^ 
and  Thisbe,  was  a  man  made  as  other  men  are,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  nominal  lion,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  description  of  this 
strange  species  of  creatures.  Ever  since  the  wise  Walsingham 
was  secretary  in  this  nation,  our  statesmen  are  said  to  have  en- 
couraged the  breed  among  us,  as  very  well  knowing,  that  a  lion^ 
in  our  British  arms,  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  crown,  and 
^that  it  is*  impossible  for  a  government,  in  which  there  are  such  a 
i  variety  of  factions  and  intrigues,  to  subsist  without  this  necessary 
Animal. 

A   Hon.  or  master-spy,  has  several   jack-calls   under  him, 
who  are  his  retailers  of  intelligence,  and  bring  him  in  materialfl 

VOL.    IV. — 14 
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fo¥  his  teport ;  his  chief  haunt  is  a  coffee-house,  and  as  his  voieo 
ill  exceeding  strong,  it  aggravates  the  sound  of  every  thing  it 
iiepeats. 

As  the  lion  generally  thirsts  after  blood,  and  is  of  a  fierce 
and  cruel  nature,  there  are  no  secrets  which  he  hunts  after  with 
more  delight,  than  those  that  cut  off  heads,  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter,  or  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  person  who  becomes  his  prey. 
If  he  gets  the  wind  of  any  word  or  action  that  may  do  a  man 
good,  it  is  not  for  his  purpose,  he  quits  the  chase,  and  falls  into 
a  more  agreeable  scent. 

He  discovers  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  seeking  after  his  prey 
He  couches  and  frisks  about  in  a  thousand  sportful  motions,  to 
draw  it  within  his  reach,  and  has  a  particular  way  of  imitating 
ike  sound  of  the  creature  whom  he  would  ensnare ;  an  artifice  to 
be  met  with  in  no.  beast  of  prey,  except  the  hytena,  and  the  poli- 
tical lion. 

You  seldom  see  a  cluster  of  newsmongers  without  a  lion  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  never  misses  taking  his  stand  within  ear-shot 
of  one  of  those  little  ambitious  men  who  set  up  for  orators,  in 
piacies  of  public  resort.  If  there  is  a  whispering  hole,  or  any 
public-spirited  comer  in  a  coffee-house,  you  never  fail  of  seeing 
a  lion  couched  upon  his  elbow  in  some  part  of  the  neighbour 
hood. 

A  lion  is  particularly  addicted  to  the  perusal  of  every  loose 
paper  that  lies  in  his  way.  He  appears  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tentive* to  what  he  reads,  while  he  listens  to  those  Y/ho  are  about 
him.     He  takes  up  the  Postman,  and  snuffs  the  candle,  that  he 

*  More  than  ordinary  attentive.  He  uses  the  adjective  ordinarf/,  instead 
of  the  adverb  ordinarily^  because  the  accent  falling  on  or,  that  is,  the  fifth 
syllable  from  the  last,  this  word  is  scarcely  to  be  pronounced ;  and  in  fact» 
when  we  do  make  use  of  it.,  we  pronounce  with  a  stuttering  rapidity,  as 
if  it  were  written  ord^narily^  though  even  then  the  double  i  in  r'Uy  sounds 
ill.  Perhaps  the  sentence  is  elliptical,  and  equivalent  to^-more  attentive 
l/iaift  IB  ordinary.  On  tb«  whole,  I  thlj\k,  he  had  done  better  to  say,  mor9 
tkan  commonly  attentive. 
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may  hear  tlw  better  by  it.  I  baye  seen  a  lion  pore  upon  a  ainglii 
paragraph  in  an  old  gaaette  for  two  hours  together,  if  his  neifirh- 
bours  have  been  talking  all  that  while. 

Having  given  a  full  description  of  this  monster,  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  such  innocent  persons  as  may  faU  into  his  walks,  I  ta&ll 
apply  a  word  or  two  to  the  lion  himself,  wbom  I  would  desire  to 
consider,  that  he  is  a  creature  hated  both  by  God  and  man,  and  ' 
regarded  with  i^e  utmost  contempt,  even  by  such  as  make  use 
of  him.  Hangmen  and  executtoners  are  necessary  in  a  state, 
snd  so  may  the  animal  I  hare  been  here  mentioning ;  but  how 
despicable  is  the  wretch  that  takes  on  him  so  vile  an  employ- 
ment ?  there  is  scarce  a  being  that  would  not  suffer  by  a  oonb 
parison  with  him,  except  Ihat  being  only  who  acts  the  same  kind 
of  part,  and  is  both  the  tempter  and  accuser  of  mankind. 

JV.  B.  Mr.  Ironside  has,*  within  five  weeks  last  past,  muz* 
sled  three  lions,  gorged  five,  and  killed  one.  On  Monday  next, 
the  skin  of  the  dead  one  will  be  hung  up,  in  terrorem^  at  Button's 
coffee-house,*  over  against  Tom's  in  Oovent-Oarden. 


No.  96.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  l.« 
XSmttk  •dfliiit.«tiitafieexpeot«DtipniHil»|MainA^V^Ba. 

There  is  no  maxim  in  polities  more  indisputable,  than  that  a 
nation  should  have  many  honours  in  reserve  for  tftiose  who  do 

I  Neetor  Ironeide.     The  name  assumed  by  Steele  as  editor  of  th« 

Guardian.-: — Gr. 

«  Button  had  been  a  servant  of  Lady  Warwick,  and  afterwards  set  up 
a  coffee-house,  which  was  patronized  by  Addison  and  the  wits  of  his 

party — G.  , 

•  Thi«  *per  is  well  worthy  of  a  careftil  ooMtderation. — Q. 
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national  si  rvices.  This  raises  emulation,  cherishes  pabHc  merit^ 
and  inspires  every  one  with  an  ambition  which  promotes  the  good 
of  bis  country.  The  less  expensive  these  honours  are  to  tiie  pub- 
lic, the  more  still  do  they  turn  to  its  advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little  honorary  rewards, 
that,  without  conferring  wealth  or  riches,  gave  only  place  and 
distinction  to  the  person  who  received  them.  An  oaken  garland 
to  be  worn  on  festivals  and  public  ceremonies,  was  the  glorious 
recompence  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen  in  battle.  A  soldier 
would  not  only  venture  his  life  for  a  mural  crown,  but  think  the 
most  hazardous  enterprise  sufficiently  repaid  by  so  noble  a  dona- 
tion. 

But  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are  neither  dangerous 
nor  detrimental  to  the  donor,  I  remember  none  so  remarkable  as 
the  titles  which  are  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  These 
are  never  given  to  any  subject,  says  Monsieur  le  Oonte,  till  the 
subject  is  dead.  If  he  has  pleased  his  emperor  to  the  last,  he  b 
called  in  all  public  memorials  by  the  title  which  the  emperor  con- 
fers on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children  take  their  rank  ac- 
cordingly. This  keeps  the  ambitious  subject  in  a  perpetual  de- 
pendance,  making  him  always  vigilant  and  active,  and  in  every 
thing  conformable  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us,  which  are  more  es- 
teemed by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the 
prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.  But  there  is  something  in  the 
modem  manner  of  celebrating  a  great  action  in  medals,  which 
makes  such  a  reward  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  among  the 
Romans.  There  is  generally  but  one  coin  stamped  upon  the  oc- 
sassion,  which  is  made  a  present  to  the  person  who  is  celebrated 
>n  it.     By  this  means,  his  whole  fame  is  in  his  own  custody. 

The  applause  that  is  bestowed  upon  him  is  too  much  limited  and 
confined.     He  is  in  possession  of  an  honour  which  the  world,  pei 
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baps,  knows  nothing  of.  He  may  be  a  great  man  in  his  own  fam 
ily ;  his  wife  and  children  may  see  the  monument  of  an  exploit, 
which  the  public  in  a  little  time  is  a  stranger  to.  The  Romans 
took  a  quite  different  method  in  this  particular.  Their  medals 
were  their  current  money.  When  an  action  deserved  to  be  re- 
corded on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped,  perhaps,  upon  an  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  money,  like  our  shillings,  or  halfpence,  which  were 
issued  out  of  the  mint,  and  became  current  This  method  pub- 
lished every  noble  action  to  advantage,  and  in -a  short  space  of 
time  spread  it  through  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  Romans 
were  so  careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  great  events  upon  their 
coins,  that  when  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce, 
it  was  often  re-coined  by  a  succeeding  emperor,  many  years  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  to  whose  honour  it  was  first  struck. 

A  friend  of  mine*  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind  during  the 
late  ministry,  which  would  then  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  it 
not  been  too  busy  a  time  for  thoughts  of  that  nature.  As  this  pro- 
ject has  been  very  much  talked  of  by  the  gentleman  above-men- 
tioned to  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  as  well  as  quality,  I  am  in- 
formed there  is  now  a  design  on  foot  for  executing  the  proposal 
which  was  then  made,  and  that  we  shall  have  several  farthings 
and  halfpence  charged  on  the  reverse  with  many  of  the  glorious 
particulars  of  her  Majesty's  reign.  This  is  one  of  those  arts  of 
peace,  which  may  very  well  deserve  to  be  cultivated,  and  which 
may  be  of  great  use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  the  paper  above-men- 
tioned, which  was  delivered  to  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  I  shall 
here  give  the  public  a  sight  of  it.     For  I  do  not  question,  but 

•  The  writer  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  Guardian,  But  if  we  compare 
the  third  dialogue  on  Medals,  with  this  paper,  we  shall,  perhapH,  have  rea- 
to  oonclnde,  that  the  GuArdi&n'B  friend  was  Mr.  Addison.    [Sb»--<  however, 

to  have  been  Swift — G.] 
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Ihftt  the  ooriona  pari  of  mj  readers  vill  be  rerj  well  pleased  Ic 
see  80  much  matter,  and  so  many  useful  hints  upon  this  sabjec4| 
laid  together  in  so  dear  and  concise  a  manner. 

The  English  have  not  been  so  careful  as  other  polite  nations^ 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  great  aetioos  and  events  on 
medals.  Their  subjeets  are  &w,  their  mottos  and  devices  mean, 
and  the  coins  themselves  not  numearous  enough  to  spread  among 
the  people,  or  descend  to  posteritj. 

The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these  partitmlars,  aad^  bj  the 
establishment  of  a  society  for  the  invention  of  proper  inscriptions 
and  designs,  have  the  whole  history  of  their  present  king  in  a  re< 
gular  series  of  medals* . 

They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  English,  iu  coining  so  small 
a  number  of  each  kind,  and  those  of  such  costly  metals,  that  each 
species  may  be  lost  in  a  few  ages,  and  is  at  present  no  where  is 
be  met  with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

The  ancient  Bomans  took  the  only  effectual  method  to  dis- 
perse and  preserve  their  medals,  by  making  them  Hmr  current 
money. 

Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in  peace  as  war,  gave 
occasion  to  a  different  coin.  Not  only  an  expedition,  victory,  or 
triumph,  but  the  exereise  of  a  solemn  devotion,  ihe  remission  of 
a  duty  or  tax,  a  new  temple,  sea«port,  or  high-way,  were  trans^ 
mitted  to  posterity  after  this  manner% 

The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their  copper  money, 
which  have  most  of  the  designs  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
gold  and  silver,  and  several  peculiar  to  that  metal  only.  By 
this  means  they  were  dispersed  into  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
empire,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
were  in  no  danger  of  perishing  in  the  hands  of  those  that  might 
have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 


Add  to  all  this,  thfit  |be  designs  w^r^  iQveBted  bj  men  of 
genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of  senate. 
It  is  therefore  proposed, 

I.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence  be  re-coined  upoi^ 
the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

II.  That  they  bear  devioes  i^nd  ii^scriptioiig  alluding  to  all 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her  Majesty's  reign. 

III.  That  there  be  a  society  established  for  the  finding  out 
of  proper  subjects,  inscriptions,  and  devices. 

ly.  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device  be  stamped  witfi- 
out  the  approbation  of  this  society,  nor>  if  it  be  thought  proper, 
without  the  authority  of  privy -council. 

By  this  means,  medals  thi^t  are,  at  present,  only  a  dead  trea- 
sure, or  mere  curiosities,  will  be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce 
of  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's reign,  reward  the  labours  of  her  greatest  ^ubjects,  keep 
alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  public  services,  and  excite  the 
emulation  of  posterity.  To  these  generous  purposes,  nothing  can 
so  much  contribute  as  medals  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  undoub> 
ed  authority,  of  necessary  use  and  observation,  not  perishable  by 
time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place ;  properties  not  to  be 
found  in  books,  statues,  pictures,  buildings,  wt  any  other  nionv 
ments  of  illustrious  actions. 


No.  97.    THURSDAY,  JULY  2. 

— Mifienun  06t  post  omnia  perdere  naalnm. — Jirv. 


"  SIR, 


"  I  WAS  left  a  thousand  pounds  by  an  uncle,  and  being  a  maiL, 
to  my  thinking,  very  likely  to  get  a  rich  widow,  I  l^d  aside  nX^ 
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thoughts  of  making  my  fortune  any  other  i(ay,  and  without  loss 
of  time  made  my  applications  to  one  who  had  buried  her  husband 
about  a  week  before.  By  the  help  of  some  of  her  she  friends, 
who  were  my  relations,  I  got  into  her  company  when  she  would 
see  no  man  besides  myself  and  her  lawyer,  who  is  a  little,  rivel- 
led,  spindle-shanked  gentleman,  and  married  to  boot,  so  that  1 
had  no  reason  to  fear  him.  Upon  my  first  seeing  her,  she  said 
in  conversation  within  my  hearing,  that  she  thought  a  pale  com- 
plexion the  most  agreeable  either  in  man  or  woman  :  now,  you 
must  know,  sir,  my  face  is  as  white  as  chalk.  This  gave  me  some 
encouragement,  so  that  to  mend  the  matter,  I  bought  a  fine  flaxen 
long  wig  that  cost  me  thirty  guineas,  and  found  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  in  it  the  next  day.  She  then  let  drop  dome  expres- 
sions about  an  agate  snuff-box.  I  immediately  took  the  hint  and 
bought  one,  being  unwilling  to  omit  any  thing  that  might  make 
me  desirable  in  her  eyes.  I  was  betrayed  after  the  same  manner 
into  a  brocade  waistcoat,  a  swordknot,  a  pair  of  silver-fringed 
gloves,  and  a  diamond  ring.  But  whether  out  of  fickleness,  or  a 
design  upon  me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  found  by  her  discourse, 
that  what  she  liked  one  day  she  disliked  another :  so  that  in  six 
months  space  I  was  forced  to  equip  myself  above  a  dozen  times. 
As  I  told  you  before,  I  took  her  hints  at  a  distance,  for  I  could 
never  find  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  her  directly  to  the  point 
All  this  time,  however,  I  was  allowed  the  utmost  familiarities 
with  her  lap-dog^  and  have  played  with  it  above  an  hour  together, 
without  receiving  the  least  reprimand,  and  had  many  other  marks 
of  favour  shown  me,  which  I  thought  amounted  to  a  promise.  If 
she  chanced  to  drop  her  fan,  she  received  it  from  my  hands  with 
great  civility.  If  she  wanted  any  thing,  I  reached  it  for  her.  I 
have  filled  her  tea-pot  above  an  hundred  times,  and  have  after- 
wards received  a  dish  of  it  from  her  own  hands.  Now,  sir,  do 
you  judge  if  after  such  encouragements  she  was  not  obliged  to 
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marry  me.  I  forgot  to  tell  jou  that  I  kept  a  chair  by  the  nreek, 
CD  purpose  to  carry  me  thither  and  back  again  Not  to  trouble 
yon  with  a  long  letter,  in  the  space  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I 
haye  run  out  of  my  whole  thousand  pound  upon  her,  haying  laid 
out  the  last  fifty  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  in  which  I  was  resolved 
to  receive  her  final  answer,  which  amounted  to  this,  that  she  was 
engaged  to  another ;  that  she  never  dreamt  I  had  any  such  thing 
in  my  head  as  marriage ;  and  that  she  thought  I  had  frequented 
her  house  only  because  I  loved  to  be  in  company  with  my  rela- 
tions. This,  you  know,  sir,  is  using  a  man  like  a  fool,  and  so  I 
told  her ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  have  spent  my  fortune  to 
no  purpose.  All,  therefore,  that  I  desire  of  you  is,  to  tell  me 
whether,  upon  exhibiting  the  several  particulars  which  I  have 
here  related  to  you,  I  may  not  sue  her  for  damages  in  a  court  of 
justice.     Your  advice  in  this  particular  will  very  much  oblige 

''  Your  most  humble  admirer, 

"Simon  Softly." 

Before  I  answer  Mr.  Softly's  request,  I  find  myself  under  a 
necessity  of  discussing  two  nice  points  :  first  of  all,  what  it  is,  in 
cases  of  this  nature,  that  amounts  to  an  encouragement ;  and,  se- 
condly, what  it  is  that  amounts  to  a  promise.  Each  of  which 
subjects  requires  more  time  to  examine  than  I  am  at  present 
master  of.  Besides,  I  would  have  my  friend  Simon  consider, 
whether  he  has  any  council  that  would  undertake  his  cause  in 
forma  pauperis^  he  having  unluckily  disabled  himself,  by  his  own 
account  of  the  matter,  from  prosecuting  his  suit  any  other  way. 

In  answer,  however,  to  Mr.  Softly's  request,  I  shall  acquaint 
him  with  a  method  made  use  of  by  a  young,  fellow  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  whom  I  shall  here  call  Silvio,  who  had  long 
made  love,  with  much  artifice  and  intrigue,  to  a  rich  widow,  whose 
true  name  I  shall  conceal  under  that  of  Zelinda.     Silvio,  who 

VOL.   IV. — 14* 
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was  much  more  smitten  with  her  fortune  than  hvf  perscm,  finding 
a  twelvemonth's  application  unsuocessful,  was  resolved  to  make 
a  saving  bargain  of  it,  and  since  he  could  not  get  the  widow^s 
estate  into  his  possession,  to  recover  at  least  what  he  had  laid 
out  of  his  own  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Ir  order  to  this  he  presented  her  with  a  bill  of  costs ;  having 
particularized  in  it  the  several  ezpenoes  he  had  been  ai  in  his 
long  perplexed  amour.  Zelinda  was  so  pleased  with  the  humour 
of  the  fellow,  and  his  frank  way  of  dealing,  that,  xjlj^u  the  peru- 
sal of  the  bill,  she  sent  him  a  purse  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  by 
the  right  application  of  which,  the  lover,  in  less  than  a  year,  got 
a  woman  of  greater  fortune  than  her  he  had  missed.  The  several 
articles  in  the  bill  of  costs  I  pretty  well  remember,  though  I 
have  forgotten  the  particular  sum  charged  to  each  article. 

Laid  out  in  supernumerary  full-bottom  wigs. 

Fiddles  for  a  serenade,  with  a  speaking  trumpet. 

Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  billet-doux  with  perfumed  wax. 

A  ream  of  sonnets  and  love  verses,  purchased  at  different 
times  of  Mr.  Triplett  at  a  crown  a  sheet. 

To  Zelinda  two  sticks  of  May  cherries. 

Last  summer,  at  several  times,  a  bushel  of  peaches. 

Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to  watch  her  mo 
tions. 

The  first,  who  stood  sentry  near  her  door. 

The  second,  who  had  his  stand  at  the  stables  where  her  coach 
was  put  up. 

The  third,  who  kept  watch  at  the  comer  of  the  street  where 
Ned  Courtall  lives,  who  has  since  married  her. 

Two  additional  porters^  planted  over  her  during  the  whole 
month  of  May. 

Five  conjurors  kept  in  pay  all  last  winter. 


k 


Spy-money   to  John   Trott  her  footman,   and   Mrs.  Sarah 
Wheedle  her  companion. 

A  new  Conningsmark  blade  to  fight  Ned  Courtall. 
•  To  Zelmda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigal)  an  Indian  fan,  a  dozen 
pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  a  piece  of  Flanders  lace,  and  fifteen 
guineas  in  dry  money. 

Secret  service*  money  to  Betty  at  the  ring. 

Pitto,  to  Mrs.  Tape  the  mantua-maker. 

Loss  of  time. 
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In  seee  redit 

Tim. 

■ 

The  first  who  undertook  to  instruct  the  world  in  single 
papers,  was  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  of  famous  memory.*  A  man  near- 
ly related  to  the  family  of  the  Ironsides  We  have  often  smoked 
a  pipe  together,  for  I  was  so  much  in  his  books,  that  at  his  de- 
cease he  left  me  a  silver  standish,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  the 
lamp  by  which  he  used  to  write  his  lucubrations. 

The  venerable  Isaac  was  succeeded  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
aame  family,  very  memorable  for  the  shortness  of  his  face  and  of 
his  speeches.*  This  ingenious  author  published  his  thoughts,  and 
hold  his  tongue,  with  great  applause,  for  two  years  together. 

I  Nestor  Ironside  have  now  for  some  time  undertaken  to  fill 
the  place  of  these  my  two  renowned  kinsmen  and  predecessors. 
For  it  IS  observed  of  every  branch  of  our  family,  that  we  have 
all  of  us  a  wonderful  inclination  to  give  good  advice,  though  it  ii 

>  V.  Introductory  remarks  to  the  Tatler.  — G. 
4  Tlie  Spectator. —G. 
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remarked  of  some  of  us,*  that  we  are  apt  on  this  occasion  rather 
to  give  than  take. 

However  it  be,  I  cannot  but  observe  with  some  secret  pride, 
that  this  way  of  writing  diurnal  papers  has  not  succeeded  for  any 
space  of  time  in  the  hands  of  any  persons  who  are  not  of  our 
line.  I  believe  I  speak  within,  compass,  when  I  affirm  that  above 
a  hundred  different  authors  have  endeavoured  after  our  family- 
way  of  writing :  some  of  which  have  been  writers  in  other  kinds 
of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  kingdom ;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  it  has  happened,  they  have  none  of  them  hit  upon  the  art.** 
Their  projects  have  always  dropt  after  a  few  unsuccessful  essays. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  which  was  lately  told  me  "^  by  a 
pleasant  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  very  fine  hand  on  the  violin. 
His  maid  servant  seeing  his  instrument  lying  upon  the  table,  aud 
being  sensible  there  was  music  in  it,  if  she  knew  how  to  fetch  it 
out,  drew  the  bow  over  every  part  of  the  strings,  and  at  last  told 

*  Some  of  us.  Humorously  glancing  at  the  quickness,  with  which 
himself  and  his  friend  Steele,  had  resented  the  advice  as  one  may  say,  of 
the  Examiner. 

b  This,  the  reader  sees,  is  in  the  old  style  of — quasitam  meritin  mme  super- 
fnam :  but  the  boast  is  so  true,  that  it  stands  uncontradicted  to  our  days  ; 
when  the  list  of  competitors,  here  given  in,  has  been  prodigiously  increas- 
ed, and  is  still  increasing ;  and  yet,  this  way  of  Writing  is  as  much  the 
family-secret  as  ever.  But  hov^  should  it  be  otherwise?  He,  who  invents 
a  species  of  polite  composition,  must  needs  be  inimitable,  unless  he  have 
the.  disadvantage  of  living  in  a  barbarous  age,  or  unless  his  rivals  be  very 
inuc]i  his  superiors  in  ability  ;  neither  of  which  exceptions  can  be  pleaded 
in  the  present  case.  For,  otherwise,  the  very  consideration  of  originality 
decides  the  question  in  favour  of  the  inventor ;  of  whom,  besides,  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  he  had  a  genius  singularly  turned  to  the  cultivation  of 
what  h^  first  conceived. 

*  This  modern  story  is,  in  fact,  the  old  Lesbian  fable  of  Lucian,  con- 
cerning the  lyre  of  Orpheus ;  but  finely  varied  and  improved. — Mr.  Ad- 
dison, 1  have  observed  from  many  passages  in  his  works,  was  a  great  read- 
er and  admirer  of  Lucian  ;  and  very  naturally  so:  because,  of  all  the  an- 
cients, he  is  the  only  one  that  had  any  considerable  tincture  of  that  elegant 
humour  which  our  countryman  so  lughly  relished,  and  so  perfectly  pos- 
sessed. In  other  respects,  the  writings  of  that  ingenious  libertine  m.'st 
have  been  peculiarly  offensive  to  our  author,  and  are,  indeed,  the  very  .*<» 
versb  of  his  own. 
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her  master  she  had  tried  the  fiddle  all  over,  but  could  not  for  her 
heart  find  whereabout  the  tune  lay. 

But  though  the  whole  burden  of  such  a  paper  is  only  fit  to 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Bickerstaffe  or  an  Ironside ;  there  are 
several  who  can  acquit  themselves  of  a  single  day's  labour  in  it 
with  suitable  abilities.  These  are  gentlemen  whom  I  have  often 
invited  to  this  trial  of  wit,  and  who  have  several  of  them  acquit- 
ted themselves  to  my  private  emolument,  as  well  as  to  their  £^wq 
reputation.  My  paper  among  the  republic  of  letters  is  the  Ulysses 
his  bow,*  in  which  every  man  of  wit  or  learning  may  try  his 
strength.  One  who  does  not  care  to  write  a  book  without  being 
sure  of  his  abilities,  may  see  by  this  means  if  his  parts  and 
talents  are  to  the  public  taste. 

This  I  take  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  men  of  the  best  sense, 
who  are  always  diffident  of  their  private  judgment,  till  it  receives 
a  sanction  from  the  public.  Provoco  ad  populum^  I  appeal  to 
the  people,  was  the  usual  saying  of  a  very  excellent  dramatic 
poet,  when  he  had  any  disputes  with  particular  persons  about  the 
justness  and  regularity  of  his  productions.  It  is  but  a  melan 
choly  comfort  for  an  author  to  be  satisfied  that  he  has  written  u| 
to  the  rules  of  art,  when  he  finds  he  has  no  admirers  in  the  world 
besides  himself.  Common  modesty  should,  on  this  occasion , 
make  a  man  suspect  his  own  judgment,  and  that  he  misapplies 
the  rules  ^  of  his  art,  when  he  finds  hin^self  singular  in  the  ap- 
plause which  he  bestows  upon  his  own  writings. 

The  public  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  has  not  a  just 

*  "  Ulysses  hii  bow.'* — ^See  what  Dr.  Wallis  has  said  against  this  use 
of  his. — De  Adjectivis^  c.  6. 

b  Sv-apeet  his  own  judgment^  and  that  he  misapplies  the  rules.  This  way 
of  making  a  snbstantive^  and  a  whole  sentence,  depend  on  the  same  verb,  la 
not  accurate,  because  it  do^'s  violence  to  the  mind,  in  turning  the  atten- 
tion suddenly  two  different  ways.  He  might  have  said — **  suspect  his  oior 
judgment,  and  concliuU  that  he  misapplies,"— or,  what  I  think  better-^ 
€*  suspect  his  judgment,  and  the  application  of  his  own  ndes." 
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defisrenoe  for  them.     The  contempt  is  reciprocal.     I  laugh  at 
every  one,  said  an  old  cynic,  who  laughs  at  me.     Bo  you  so  ? 
replied  the  philosopher ;  then  let  me  tell  you,  you  live  the  mer 
riest  life  of  any  man  in  Athens. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  least  use  of  this  my  paper,  that  it 
gives  a  timorous  writer,  and  such  is  every  good  one,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof,  and  of  sounding  the 
public  before  be  laonohes  into  it  For  this  reasoA  I  look  upoii 
my  paper  as  a  kind  of  nursery  for  authors,  and  qi^estion  not  but 
some,  who  have  made  a  good  figure  here  will  hereafter  flourish 
under  their  own  names  in  more  long  and  elaborate  works. 

After  having  thus  far  enlarged  upon  this  particular,  I  have 
one  favour  to  beg  of  the  candid  and  courteous  reader,  that  when 
he  meets  with  any  thing  in  this  paper  which  may  appear  a  little 
dull  or  heavy,*  (though  I  hope  this  will  not  be  often)  he  will  be- 
lieve it  is  the  work  of  some  other  person,  and  not  of  Nestoir 
Ironside. 

I  have,  I  know  not  how,  been  drawn  into  tattle  of  myself, 
more  majorumy  almost  the  length  of  a  whole  Guardian.  I  shall, 
therefore,  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  it  with  what  still  relates 
to  my  own  person,  and  my  correspondents.  Now  I  would  have 
them  all  know,  that  on  the  twentieth  instant  it  is  my  intention  to 
erect  a  lion's  head  in  imitation  of  those  I  have  described  in  Ve- 
nice, through  which  all  the  private  intelligence  of  that  common- 
wealth is  said  to  pass.  This  head  is  to  open  a  most  wide  and  vo 
racious  mouth,  which  shall  take  in  such  letters  and  papers  as  are 
conveyed  to  me  by  my  correspondents,  it  being  my  resolution  to 
have  a  particular  regard  to  all  such  matters  as  come  to  my  hands 
through  the  mouth  of  the  lion.     There  will  be  under  it  a  box,  of 


•  Pleasantly  eald ;  but  with  a  secret  reference,  I  make  no  doubt,  tr 
certain  papers  m  this  collection  by  his  coadjutor,  though  bearing  Ihe  name 
of  Nestor  Ironside. 


—y    -  .  y 
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which  the  key  will  be  in  my  own  custody,  to  reoeiye  such  paperi 
^8  are  dropped  into  it.  Whatever  the  lion  swallows  I  shall  di- 
gest for  the  use  of  the  public.  This  head  requires  some  time  to 
finish,  the  workman  being  resolved  to  give  it  several  masterly 
touches,  and  to  represent  it  as  ravenous  as  possible.  ^  It  will  be 
set  up  in  Button's  coffee-house  in  Covent-garden,  who  is  directed 
to  shew  the  way  to  the  lion's-head,  and  to  instruct  any  young 
author  how  to  convey  his  works  into  the  mouth  of  it  with  safety 
and  secrecy/ 


No.  99.    SATURDAY,  JULY  4. 

JtLstumf  et  tenacem  propositi  vlniin 
Non  dvinm  ardor  prava  jabentiam, 
Non  valtus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  qaatit  solidA,  neque  Aoster 
Daz  inqaietl  tnrbidtiB  Adrln, 
Nee  AilminaiitlB  magna  Jovto  manna : 
Si  frftctaB  UlatMtnr  orbii, 
Impavidnm  ferient  mine. — Hob. 

There  is  no  virtue  so  truly  great  and  godlike  as  justice. 
Most  of  the  other  virtues  are  the  virtues  of  created  beings,  or  w- 

*This  head  was  preserved  at  the  Shakspere  Tavern  till  1804,  in  Co  vent 

Garden ;  when  the  owner  failing,  it  was  sold  for  17/.  10<.     Under  it  were 

two  detached  lines  of  Martial : 

Servantnr  magnis  iBtt  earvicibnsangnes; 
Non  nisi  dilect&  pascitor  ille  ferL—Qt. 

»  This  whole  paper  is  excellent  But  the  project  of  the  lion^  so  finely 
introduced  by  No.  71,  is  above  all  to  be  admired.  This  highly  humorous 
idea  came  very  seasonably  to  the  reUef  of  Nestor  Ironside,  who  was  almost, 
as  we  may  say,  at  his  wits  end,  when  his  friend  started  this  new  object  for 
him.  Lady  Lizard  and  her  tea-table  was  grown  a  stale  joke ;  and  if  the 
lion  had  not  roared  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  public  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  falling  asleep ;  and  then  the  Guardian  had  shared  the  fate  of  so  many 
other  projects^  which  are  said  to  have  dropped  after  a  few  unsuccessful  essays, 
•—The  reader  will  own  the  obligation  he  has  to  the  lion  when  he  feels,  as 
he  goes  along,  how  mneh  the  humour  of  this  paper,  henceforth,  dependa 
upon  him. 
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oommodated  to  our  nature  as  we  are  men.  Justice  is  that  which 
is  practised  by  God  himself,  and  to  be  practised  in  its  perfection 
by  none  but  him.  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence  are  requisite 
for  the  full  exertion  of  it.  The  one  to  discover  every  degree  of 
uprightness  or  iniquity  in  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  The 
other,  to  measure  out  and  impart  suitable  rewards  and  punish* 
mcnts. 

As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the  divine  nature,  to 
be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  is  the  glory  of  a  man.  Such 
an  one  who  has  the  public  administration  in  his  hands,  acts  like 
the  representative  of  his  Maker,  in  recompensing  the  virtuous, 
and  punishing  the  offender.  By  the  extirpating  of  a  criminal,  he 
averts  the  judgments  of  heaven,  when  ready  to  &11  upon  an  impi- 
ous people ;  or,  as  my  friend  Cato  expresses  it  much  better  in  a 
sentiment  conformable  to  his  character, 

When  by  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure^ 
And  lay  th'  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside. 

When  a  nation  once  loses  its  regard  to  justice ; '  when  they 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  something  venerable,  holy,  and  inviolable ; 
when  any  of  them  dare  presume  to  lessen,  affront,  or  terrify,  those 
who  have  the  distribution  of  it  in  their  hands ;  when  a  judge  is 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  any  thing  but  law,  or  a  cause  may  be 
recommended  by  any  thing  that  is  foreign  to  its  own  merits,  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  that  such  a  nation  is  hastening  to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reason  the  best  law  that  has  ever  past  in  our  days, 
is  that  which  continues  our  judges  in  their  posts  during  their 
good  behaviour,  without  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  who 
in  ill  times  might,  by  an  undue  influence  over  them,  trouble  and 

•  Though  this  paper  be  drawn  in  yery  general  terms,  it  might  Dossibly 
glance  at  certain  partialities,  then  felt  or  apprehended  in  the  judicfture  ol 
the  nation,  when  the  '*age  of  party  so  much  prevailed. 
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pervert  the  course  of  justice.  I  dare  say  the  extraordinary  per- 
son "  who  is  now  posted  ^  in  the  chief  station  of  the  law,  would 
have  been  the  same  had  that  act  never  past ;  but  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  all  honest  men,  that  while  we  see  the  greatest  or- 
nament of  the  profession  in  its  highest  post,  we  are  sure  he  can- 
not hurt  himself  by  that  assiduous,  regular,  and  impartial  admin 
istration  of  justice,  for  which  he  is  so  universally  celebrated  by 
the  whole  kingdom.  Siioh  men  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  national  blessings,  and  should  have  that  honour  paid 
them  whilst  they  are  yet  living,  which  will  not  fail  to  crown  their 
memory  when  dead. 

I  always  rejoice  when  I  see  a  tribunal  filled  with  a  man  of  an 
upright  and  inflexible  temper,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  coun- 
try's laws  can  overcome  all  private  fear,  resentment,  solicitation, 
and  even  pity  itself.  Whatever  passion  enters  into  a  sentence  or 
decision,  so  far  will  there  be  in  it  a  tincture  of  injustice.  In 
short,  justice  discards  party,  friendship,  kindred,  and  is  therefore 
always  represented  as  blind,  that  we  may  suppose  her  thoughts 
are  wholly  intent  on  the  equity  of  a  cause,  without  being  diverted 
or  prejudiced  by  objects  foreign  to  it. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Persian  story,  which  is 
very  suitable  to  my  present  subject.  It  will  not  a  little  please 
the  reader,  if  he  has  the  same  taste  of  it  which  I  myself  have. 

As  one  of  the  sultans  lay  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Avala,  a 
certain  great  man  of  the  army  entered  by  force  into  a  peasant's 
bouse,  and  finding  his  wife  very  handsome,  turned  the  good  man 
out  of  his  dwelling,  and  went  to  bed  to  her.  The  peasant  com- 
plained the  next  morning  to  the  sultan,  and  desired  redress ;  but 
was  not  able  to  point  out  the  criminal.     The  empercr,  who  was 

*  Sir  Thomas  Parkei,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Band,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  Lord  Chancellor. — N. 
^  Potted — see  the  note  in  Na  48  of  the  Freeholder 
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f  ery  much  inoensed  at  the  u^urjr  done  io  the  pooir  hmui,  told  him 
that  probably  the  offender  might  give  his  wife  another  vi^it,  and 
if  he  did,  commanded  him  immediately  to  repair  to  his  tent  and 
ftoquaint  him  with  it.     Accordingly,  within  two  or  three  days,  the 
o£Gicer  entered  again  the  peasant's  house,  and  turned  the  owner 
out  of  doors ;  who  thereupon  applied  himself  to  the  imperial  tent, 
as  he  was  ordered.     The  sultan  went  in  person,  with  his  guards, 
to  the  poor  man's  house,  where  he  arrived  about  midnight.     As 
the  attendant^  carried  each  of  them  a  flambeau  in  their  hands, 
the  sultan,  after  having  ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  put  oi^t,  gave 
the  word  to  enter  the  house,  find  out  the  criminal,  and  put  him 
to  death.     This  was  immediately  executed,  and  the  corps  laid 
out  upon  the  floor  by  the  emperor's  command.     He  then  bid 
every  one  light  his  flambeau,  and  stand  about  the  dead  body. 
The  sultan  approaching  it  looked  upon  the  face,  and  immediately  ' 
fell  upon  his  knees  in  prayer.     Upon  his  rising  up  he  ordered  the 
peasant  to  set  before  him  whatever  food  he  had  in  the  house. 
The  peasant  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  coarse  fare,  of  which  the 
emperor  eat  very  heartily.     The  peasant  seeing  him  in  good  ha 
mour,  presumed  to  ask  of  him,  why  he  had  ordered  the  flambeaux 
to  be  put  out  before  he  had  commanded  the  adulterer  should  be 
slain  ?    Why,  upon  their  being  lighted  again,  he  looked  upon  the 
face  of  the  dead  body,  and  fell  down  by  it  in  prayer  7  and  why, 
after  this,  he  bad  ordered  meat  to  be  set  before  hinq,  of  which  he 
now  eat  so  heartily  ?    The  sultan,  being  willing  to  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity of  his  host,  answered  him  in  this  manner.    ^^  Upon  hearing 
the  greatness  of  the  offenoe  which  had  been  committed  by  one  of 
the  army,  I  had  reason  to  think  it  might  have  been  one  of  my 
own  sons,  for  who  else  would  have  been  so  audacious  and  presum- 
ing? I  gave  orders,  therefore,  for  the  lights  to  be  extinguished, 
that  I  might  not  be  led  astray,  by  partiality  or  compassion,  from 
ioing  justice  on  the  criminal.     Upon  the  lighting  of  th<  flam 
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be»iqc  a  second  time,  I  looked  upoa  the  faee  of  the  dead  person^ 
and,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  found  that  it  was  not  my  son.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  that  I  immediately  fell  upon  my  knees,  and 
gave  thanks  to  Ood«  As  for  my  eating  heartily  of  the  food  you 
have  set  before  me,  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  it,  when  you  know 
tibat  the  great  anxiety  of  mind  I  have  been  in,  upon  this  ooeasion, 
ainoe  the  first  qomplaints  you  brought  me,  has  hindeired  my  eat- 
ing any  thing  from  that  time  tiU  thia  yery  moment.'' 


No,  100.    MONDAY,  JULT  6. 

Hoc  voe  pnedpafe,  niyeeo,  d^eel  hoe  nbi  vldt» 
OsQuU  l^rre  hnmero,  qii4  patet,  luqae  libei — Ovm. 

There  is  a  eertain  female  ornament,  by  some  called  a  tuckev, 
and  by  othera  the  neek-pieee,  being  a  slip  of  fine  linen  or  muslin 
that  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruffle  round  the  uppermost 
vaige  of  the  women's  stays,  and  by  that  means  covered  a  great 
^art  of  the  shoulders  and  bosom.  Having  thus  given  a  definition 
or  rather  description  of  the  tucker,  I  must  take  notice,  that  our 
ladies  have  of  late  thrown  aside  this  fig-leaf,  and  exposed  in  its 
primitive  nakedness,  that  gentle  swelling  of  the  breast,  which  it 
was  used  to  oonoeal  What  their  design  by  it  is,  they  themselves 
boat  know. 

I  observed  this  as  I  was  sitting  the  other  day  by  a  famous  she 
visitant  at  my  Lady  Liaard's,  when  aeoidentally,  as  I  was  looking 
upon  her  face,  letting  my  sight  fall  into  her  bosom,  I  was  surpris- 
ed with  beauties  which  I  never  before  discovered,  and  do  not 
know  where  my  eye  would  have  run,  if  I  had  not  immediately 
checked  it.  The  lady  herself  could  not  forbear  blushing,  when 
•he  observed,  by  my  looks,  that  she  had  made  her  neck  too  beau 
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tifiil  and  glaring  an  object,  even  for  a  man  of  my  ofaaraoter  and 
gravity.  I  could  scarce  forbear  making  use  of  my  hand  to  cover 
so  unseemly  a  sight. 

If  we  survey  the  pictures  of  our  great  grandmothers  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  we  see  them  clothed  down  to  the  very  wrists, 
and  up  to  the  very  chin.  The  hands  and  face  were  the  only  sam- 
ples they  gave  of  their  beautiful  persons.  The  following  age  of 
females  made  larger  discoveries  of  their  complexion.  They  first 
of  all  tucked  up  their  garments  to  the  elbow,  and  notwithstanding 
the  tenderness  of  the  sex,  were  content,  for  the  information  of 
mankind,  to  expose  their  arms  to  the  coldness  of  the  air,  and  in- 
juries of  the  weather.  This  artifice  hath  succeeded  to  their  wishes, 
and  betrayed  many  to  their  arms,  who  might  have  escaped  them, 
had  they  been  still  concealed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  ladies,  considering  that  the  neck 
was  a  very  modest  part  in  a  human  body,  they  freed  it  from  those 
yokes,  I  mean  those  monstrous  linen  ruffs,  in  which  the  simplici- 
ty of  their  grandmothers  had  inclosed  it  In  proportion  as  the 
age  refined,  the  dress  still  sunk  lower,  so  that  when  we  now  say  a 
woman  has  a  handsome  neck,  we  reckon  into  it  many  of  the  adja- 
cent parts.  The  disuse  of  the  tucker  has  still  enlarged  it,  inso- 
much that  the  neck  of  a  fine  woman  at  present  takes  in  almost 
half  the  body. 

Since  the  female  neck  thus  grows  upon  us,  and  the  ladies  seem 
disposed  to  discover  themselves  to  us  more  and  more,  I  would 
fain  have  them  tell  us  once  for  all,  how  far  they  intend  to  go,  and 
whether  they  have  yet  determined  among  themselves  where  to 
make  a  stop. 

For  my  own  part,  their  necks,  as  they  call  them,  are  no  more 
than  busts  of  alabaster  in  my  eye.     I  can  look  upot 

The  yielding  marble  of  a  snowy  breast^ 
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with  as  much  coldness  as  this  line  of  Mr.  Waller  represented  in 
the  object  itself.  But  my  fair  readers  ought  to  consider,  that  all 
their  beholders  are  not  Nestors.  Every  man  is  not  sufficiently 
qualified  with  age  and  philosophy,  to  be  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  such  allurements.  The  eyes  of  young  men  are  curious  and  pen- 
etrating, their  imaginations  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  passions 
under  no  discipline  or  restraint.  I  am  in  pain  for  a  woman  of 
rank,  when  I  see  her  thus  exposing  herself  to  the  regards  of  every 
impudent  staring  fellow.  How  can  she  expect  that  her  quality 
can  defend  her,  when  she  gives  such  provocation  ?  I  could  not 
but  observe,  last  winter,  that  upon  the  disuse  of  the  neck-piece 
(the  ladies  will  pardon  me  if  it  is  not  the  fashionable  term  of  art) 
the  whole  tribe  of  oglers  gave  their  eyes  a  new  determination, 
and  stared  the  fair  sex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in  the  face.  To 
prevent  these  saucy  familiar  glances,  I  would  entreat  my  gentle 
readers  to  sew  on  their  tuckers  again,  to  retrieve  the  modesty  of 
their  characters,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nakedness,  but  the  inno- 
cence of  their  mother  Eve. 

What  most  troubles  and  indeed  surprises  me  in  this  particu- 
lar, I  have  observed,*  that  the  leaders  in  this  fashion  were  most 
of  thom  married  women.  What  their  design  can  be  in  making 
themselves  bare,  I  cannot  possibly  imagine.  Nobody  exposes 
wares  that  are  appropriated.  When  the  bird  is  taken,  the  snare 
ought  to  be  removed.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
institution  of  the  severe  Lycurgus.  As  that  great  lawgiver  knew 
that  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a  republic  consisted  in  the 
multitude  of  citizens,  he  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  marriage : 
in  order  to  it,  he  prescribed  a  certain  loose  dress  for  the  Spartan 

»  What  most  troubles^  (kc. — /  have  observedy]  Imperfectly  expressed, 
for — What  most  troubles,  <fec.  is  this,  viz.  I  have  observed.  This  negli- 
gent way  of  speaking  was  affected  by  the  author,  to  intimate  his  concern 
in  entering  on  this  part  of  his  subject  as  if  he  hardly  durst  speak  out,  or, 
as  if  the  portentous  '^bject  so  occupied  him,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  tt 
mind  his  expression, 
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maids,  in  whidi  there  wefe  several  artificial  rents  and  openings^ 

ft 

that,  upon  putting  themselves  in  motion,  discovered  several  limbi 
of  the  body  to  the  beholders.  Such  were  the  baits  and  tempta* 
tions  made  use  of,  by  that  wise  lawgiver,  to  incline  the  yonng 
men  of  his  age  to  marriage  But  when  the  maid  was  on^e  sped, 
she  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize  the  male  part  of  the  common- 
wealth: her  garments  were  closed  up,  and  stitched  together 
with  the  greatest  care  imaginable.  The  shape  of  her  limbs,  and 
complexion  of  her  body,  had  gained  their  ends,  and  were  ever  af- 
ter to  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  public 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  of  the  tucker,  with  a  tooral^ 
which  I  have  taught  upon  all  occasions,  and  shall  still  continue 
to  inculcate  into  my  female  readers ;  namely,  that  nothing  bestows 
so  much  beauty  on  a  woman,  as  modesty.  This  is  a  maxim  laid 
down  by  Ovid  himself,  the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  love.  He 
observes  upon  it,  that  Venus  pleases  most  when  she  appears 
{semi-redtti^)  in  a  figure  withdrawing  herself  from  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  It  is  very  probable,  he  had  in  his  thoughts  th« 
statue  which  we  see  in  the  Venus  de  Medicia,  where  she  is  repre- 
sented in  such  a  shy  retiring  posture,  and  covers  her  bosom  with 
one  of  her'huids.  In  short,  modesty  gives  the  maid  greater 
bea^ity  than  even  the  bloom  of  youth,  it  bestows  en  the  wife 
the  dignity  of  a  matron,  and  reinstates  the  widow  in  h«r  virgitt' 
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No.  101.    TUESDAY.  JULY  7. 

Troft  Tyrlnsve  mlhi  nollo  disiirimtne  hftbetv.— Tib« 

This  being  the  great  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace,  1  bhall 
present  my  reader  with  a  couple  of  letters  that  are  the  fruits  of 
it.  They  are  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  see  France,  and  has  given  his  friends  in  England  a  gen- 
eral account  of  what  he  has  there  met  with,  in  several  epistles.' 
Those  which  follow,  were  put  into  my  hands  with  liberty  to  mak^ 
them  public,  and  I  question  not  but' my  reader  will  think  him 
self  obliged  to  me  for  so  doing. 

"  SIE, 

''  Since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you  last,  I  have  encoun 
tered  as  many  misfortunes  as  a  knight-errant.     I  had  a  fall  into 
the  water  at  Calais,  and  since  that,  several  bruises  upon  land, 
lame  post-horses  by  day,  and  hard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other 
dismal  adventures. 

Qnomm  animus  meminisse  horret  luctuque  refagit. 

"  My  arrival  at  Paris  was  at  first  no  less  uncomfortable,  where 
I  could  not  see  a  face  nor  hear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  be- 
fore ;  so  that  my  tnost  agreeable  companions  have  been  statues 
and  pictures,  which  are  many  of  them  very  extraordinary,  but 
what  particularly  recommends  them  to  me  is,  that  they  do  not 
speak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  quality,  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  this  country,  of  not  being  too  talkative. 

"  I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.  Since  my  being  here, 
T  have  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces,  which  has  been, 
I  think,  the  pleasantesl  part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe  it 
was  in  the  power  of  art  to  furnish  out  such  a  multitude  of  noble 
scenes  as  I  there  met  with,  or  that  so  many  delightful  prospects 

*  V.  2d  vol.  Letters  and  Introduction  to  the  Letters. — G. 
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cM)uld  lie  within  the  compass  of  a  man's  imagination.  There  is 
every  thing  done,  that  can  be  expected  from  a  prince  who  removes 
mountains,  txirns  the  coarse  of  rivers,  raises  woods  in  a  day^s 
time,  and  plants  a  vilLige  or  town  on  such  a  particular  spot  of 
ground,  only  for  the  bettering  of  a  view.  One  would  wonder  to 
Boc  how  many  tricks  he  has  made  the  water  play  for  his  diversion. 
It  turns  itself  into  p3rramids,  triumphal  arches,  glass  bottles,  imi 
tates  a  fire- work,  rises  in  a  mist,  or  tells  a  story  out  of  ^sop. 

"  r  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that  you  can 
make  finer  landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  houses,  or  with 
all  your  descriptions,  raise  a  more  magnificent  palace  than  Ver- 
sailles. I  am,  however,  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainbleau  to 
all  the  rest.  It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give 
you  a  fine  variety  of  salvage  prospects.  The  king  has  humoured 
the  genius  of  the  place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is 
necessary  to  help  and  regulate  nature,  without  reforming  her  too 
much.  The  cascades  seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks 
of  rocks  that  are  covered  over  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  they 
were  piled  upon  one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial 
wildness  in  the  meadows,  walks,  and  canals;  and  the  garden, 
fnstead  of  a  wall,  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound 
of  rock  work,  that  strikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.  For  my  part, 
I  think  there  is  something  more  charming  in  these  rude  heaps  of 
stone,  than  in  so  many  statues ;  and  would  as  soon  see  a  river 
winding  through  woods  and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in 
so  many  whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.  To  pass  from  works  of 
nature  to  those  of  art.  In  my  opinion,  the  pleasantest  part  of 
Versailles  is  the  gallery.  Every  one  sees  on  each  side  of  it  some- 
thmg  that  will  be  sure  to  please  hinou  For  one  of  them  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the  world,  and  the  other  is 
wainscoted  with  looking-glass.  The  history  of  the  present  king, 
till  the  year  16  is  painted  on  the  roof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  His 
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Majesty  has  aotions  enough  by  him,  to  farnish  ano  tier  gallery 
much  longer  than  the  present. 

'^  The  painter  has  represented  his  most  Christian  majesty  un- 
der the  figure  of  Jupiter,  throwing  thunderbolts  all  about  the 
ceiling,  and  striking  terror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  that  lie 
astonished  and  blasted  with  lightning,  a  little  above  the  cornice. 

"  But  what  makes  all  these  shows  the  more  agreeable  is,  the 
great  kindness  and  affability  that  is  shown  to  strangers.  If  the 
French  do  not  excel  the  English  in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  they 
do  at  least  in  the  outward  expressions  of  it.  And  upon  this,  as 
well  as  other  accounts,  though  I  believe  the  English  are  a  mudh 
wiser  nation,  the  French  are  undoubtedly  much  more  happy. 
Their  old  men  in  particular  are,  I  believe,  the  most  agreeable  in 
the  world.  An  antediluvian  could  not  have  more  life  and  brisk- 
ness in  him  at  threescore  and  ten :  for  that  fire  and  levity  which 
makes  the  young  ones  scarce  conversable,  when  a  little  wast- 
ed and  tempered  by  years,  makes  a  very  pleasant  gay  old  age. 
Besides,  this  national  fault  of  being  so  very  talkative,  looks  na- 
tural and  graceful  in  one  that  h^s  grey  hairs  to  countenance  it. 
The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French,  must  put  me  in  mind 
to  finish  my  letter,  lest  you  think  me  already  too  much  infected 
by  their  conversation ;  but  I  must  desire  you  to  consider,  that 
travelling  does  in  this  respect,  lay  a  little  claim  to.  the  privilege 
of  old  age. 

«  I  am,  Sir,"  &c. 

«  SIR,  -5/ot«,  May  15,  N.  a 

I  '^  I  CANNOT  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  news  from  this 
place,  where  the  only  advantage  I  have,  besides  getting  the  lan- 
guage, is,  to  see  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  people,  which  I 
believe  may  be  better  learnt  here  than  in  courts  and  greater  cities, 

where  artifice  and  disguise  are  more  in  fashion. 
VOL.  :v. — 15 
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''  I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  yon  in  my  last,  all  the 
king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part  of  the  eomitry. 
I  never  thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an  excessive 
magnificence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  both  together.  One 
can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  every  thing  about 
the  king ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  makes  half  his  subjects  go 
barefoot.  The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest  in  the  world, 
and  enjoy,  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate,  and  natural  (Xinstita- 
tion,  such  a  perpetual  gladness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  t-emper, 
as  even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  na- 
tions. 'Tis  not  in  the  j^ower  of  want  or  slavery  to  make  them 
miserable.  There  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  but  mirth  and  po- 
verty. Every  one  sings,  laughs,  and  starves.  Their  conversa- 
tion is  generally  agreeable,  for  if  they  have  any  wit  or  sense,  they 
are  sure  to  show  it.  They  never  mend  upon  a  second  meeting, 
but  use  all  the  freedom  and  familiarity  at  first  sight,  that  a  long 
intimacy,  or  abundance  of  wine,  can  scarce  draw  from  an  English- 
man. Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  this  art  of  shewing 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  always  gay  and 
sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst  fkces  in  Europe  with  the  best  airs. 
Every  one  knows  how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a  look  and  pos- 
ture as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot  end 
my  letter  without  observing,  that  from  what  I  have  already  seen 
of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  set  a  particular  mark  of  distinction 
upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the  virtues  of  their  nation,  and 
least  with  its  imperfections.  When,  therefore,  I  see  the  good 
sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest  perfection,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I  admire  the 
character,  and  am  ambitious  of  subscribing  myself, 

*Sir,  YmrV&o. 
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No.  102.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  S. 


•Natoft  ad  flamina  primiiin 


Deferimiu^  anvoqae  ipela  darsmiia  et  ondia.— Tibo^ 

I  AM  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts  for  something  that 
may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  my  dear  countrymen.  The  present 
season  of  the  year  having  put  most  of  them  in  slight  summer-suits, 
has  turned  my  peculations  to  a  subject  that  concerns  eyery  one 
who  is  sensible  of  cold  or  heat,  which  I  belieye  takes  in  the 
greatest  part  of  my  readers. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  inconstant  than  the  British 
climate,  if  we  except  the  humour  of  its  inhabitants.  We  have 
frequently,  in  one  day,  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  I  haye  shiy* 
ered  in  the  dog-days,  and  been  forced  to  throw  off  my  coat  in 
January.  I  haye  gone  to  bed  in  August,  and  rose  in  December 
Summer  has  often  oac^ht  me  in  my  Drap  de  Berry,  and  winter 
m  my  Doily  suit.' 

I  remember  a  very  whimsical  fellow*^  (commonly  known  by 
tile  name  of  Posture-master)  in  King  Charles  the  Seoond^s  reign, 
who  was  the  plague  of  all  the  tailors  about  town.  He  would 
often  send  for  one  of  them  to  take  measure  of  him,  but  would 
so  eontrtye  it,  as  to  haye  a  most  immoderate  rising  in  one  of  his 
■boulders.  When  the  clothes  were  brought  home,  and  tried  upon 
him,  the  deformity  was  removed  into  the  other  shoulder.  Upon 
which  the  tailor  begged  pardon  for  the  mistake,  and  mended  it 
as  fast  as  he  could ;  but  upon  a  third  trial,  found  him  a  straight- 
shouldered  man  as  one  would  desire  to  see,  but  a  little  unfortu- 
nate in  a  humped  back.  In  short,  this  wandering  tumour  pui- 
zled  all  the  workmen  about  town,  who  found  it  impossible  to  ao> 

*  Doily  was  a  famous  draper  of  the  day,  pei'haps  the  inventor  of  tbii 
kind  of  cloth. — N. 

k  Mr.  JoMph  Clark,  commonly  called  the  posture-maker.— N. 
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commodate  so  chaDgeable  a  cnstomer.  My  reader  will  apply  thifl 
CO  any  one  who  would  adapt  a  suit  to  a  season  of  our  English 
climate. 

After  this,  short  descant  on  the  uncertainty  of  our  English 
weather,  I  come  to  my  moral 

A  man  should  take  care  that  his  body  be  not  too  soft  for  his 
climate ;  but  rather,  if  possible,  harden  and  season  himself  be- 
yond the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives.  Daily  experience 
teaches  us  how  we  may  inure  ourselyes,  by  custom,  to  bear  the 
extremities  of  weather  without  injury.  The  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Zembla  go  naked,  without  complaining  of  the  bleakness  of  the 
air  in  which  they  are  bom,  as  the  armies  of  the  northern  nations 
keep  the  field  all  winter.  The  softest  of- our  British  ladies  ex- 
pose their  arms  and  necks  to  the  open  air,  which  the  men  could 
not  do  without  catching  cold,  for  want  of  being  accustomed  to  it. 
The  whole  body,  by  the  same  means,  might  contract  the  same 
firmness  and  temper.  The  Scythian,  that  was  asked  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  frozen  climate  to  go  naked,  re- 
plied, <  Because  we  are  all  over  face.'  Mr.  Locke  advises  parents 
to  have  their  children's  feet  washed  every  morning  in  cold  water, 
which  might  probably  prolong  multitudes  of  lives. 

I  verily  believe  a  cold  bath  would  be  one  of  the  most  health* 
ful  exercises  in  the  world,  were  it  made  use  of  in  the  education 
of  youth.  It  would  make  their  bodies  more  than  proof  to  the 
injuries  of  the  air  and  weather.  It  would  be  something  like 
what  the  poets  tell  us  of  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  is  said  to  , 
have  dipped,  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  river  Styx.  The  story 
adds,  that  this  made  him  invulnerable  all  over,  excepting  that 
part  which  the  mother  held  in  her  hand  during  this  immersion, 
which,  by  that  means,  lost  the  benefit  of  these  hardening  waters 
Our  common  practice  runs  in  a  quite  contrary  method.  We  are 
perpetually  softening  ourselves,  by  good  fires  and  warm  slothes. 


The  air  within  our  rooms  has  generally  two  or  three  more  de- 
grees of  heat  in  it  than  the  air  without  doors. 

Crassus  is  an  old  lethargic  valetudinarian.  For  these  twenty 
years  last  past,  he  has  been  clothed  in  frieze  of  the  same  color, 
and  of  the  same  piece.  He  fancies  he  should  catch  his  death  in 
any  other  kind  of  manufacture,  and  though  his  avarice  would  in- 
cline him  to  wear  it  till  it  was  threadbare,  he  dares  not  do  it, 
lest  he  should  take  cold  when  the  nap  is  off.*  He  could  no  more 
live  without  his  frieze  coat,  than  without  his  skin.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, so  properly  his  coat,  as  what  the  anatomists  call  one  of 
the  integuments  of  the  body. 

How  different  an  old  man  is  Crassus  from  myself  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  particular  distinction  of  the  Ironsides  to  be  robust  and 
hardy,  to  defy  the  cold  and  rain,  and  let  the  weather  do  its  worst. 
My  father  lived  till  a  hundred  without  a  cough,  and  we  have  a 
tradition  in  the  family,  that  my  grandfather  n^ed  to  throw  off 
his  hat,  and  go  open  breasted,  after  fourscore.  As  for  myself, 
they  used  to  souse  me  over  head  and  ears  in  wa&v  when  I  was  a 
boy,  so  that  I  am  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  *hA  most  case- 
hardened  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Ironsides.  In  short,  I 
have  been  so  plunged  in  water,  and  inured  to  the  co!d,  that  I  re- 
gard myself  as  a  piece  of  true-tempered  Steele,^  apd  can  say, 
with  the  above-mentioned  Scythian,  that  I  am  face,  or  if  my  ene- 
mies please,  forehead  all  over. 

*■  A  fine  comic  stroke,  and,  I  think,  an  original  one^  on  thig  w^wom 
topic  of  avarice. 

^  A  quibble,  so  contrived  &)  to  introduce  a  handsome  compliment  to 
the  editor  of  this  paper. 
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No.  103.  THURSDAY,  JULY  D. 

Dam  flMnmaw  Joyla,  et  eonitns  Imitatiir  OlyBipL— Yxb& 

I  Alt  oonsideriDg  how  most  of  the  great  phaenomena,  or  ap* 
pearances  in  nature,  have  been  imitated  by  the  art  of  man. 
Thunder  is  grown  a  common  drug  amcmg  the  chymists.  Light- 
ning may  be  bought  )»y  the  pound.  If  a  man  has  occasion  for  a 
lambent  flame,  you  have  whole  sheets  of  it  in  a  handful  of  phos- 
phor. Showers  of  rain  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  water-work ; 
and,  we  are  informed,  that  some  years  ago  the  virtuoso's  ^  of 
France  covered  a  little  vault  with  artificial  snow,  which  they 
made  to  fall  above  an  hour  together,  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
present  majesty. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thinking,  by  the  noble  fire-work 
that  was  exhibited  last  night  upon  the  Thames.  You  might 
there  see  a  little  sky  filled  with  innumerable  blazing  stars  and 
meteors.  Nothing  could  be  more  astonishing  than  the  pillars  of 
flame,  clouds  of  smoke,  and  multitudes  of  stars,  mingled  to- 
gether in  such  an  agreeable  confusion.  Every  rocket  ended  in  a 
constellation,  and  strewed  the  air  with  such  a  shower  of  silver 
bpangles,.  as  opened  and  enlightened  the  whole  scene  from  time 
to  time.     It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  lines  in  Oedipus. 

Why  from  the  bleeding  womb  of  monstrotis  night 
Burst  forth  such  myriads  of  abortive  stars? 

In  short,  the  artist  did  his  part  to  admiration,  and  was  so  encom- 
passed with  fire  and  smoke,  that  one  would  have  thought  nothing 
but  a  salamander  could  have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation. 

I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  fanciful  friends  during 

^  The  |)lural  number  of  Virtttoto  is  Virtuo808f  without  a  comma,  which  is 
the  sign  of  the  apostrophe  in  thegeoitiye  case.  But  perhaps,  as  the  word 
is  (oieign^  he  had  better  preserved  the  proper  termination,  VirtuoH, 
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this  whole  show.  One  of  them  being  a  critic,  that  is,  a  man 
who,  on  all  occasions,  is  more  attentive  to  what  is  wanting,  than 
what  is  present,*  begun  to  exert  his  talent  upon  the  several  ob- 
jects we  had  before  us.  ^  I  am  mightily  pleased,  (says  he,)  with 
that  burning  cypher.  There  is  no  matter  in  the  world  so  proper 
to  write  with  as  wildfire,  as  no  characters  can  be  more  legible, 
than  those  which  are  read  by  their  own  light.  But  as  for  youi 
cardinal  yirtues,  I  do  not  care  for  seeing  them  in  such  combusti- 
ble figures.  Who  can  imagine  Chastity  with  a  body  of  fire,  or 
Temperance  in  a  flame  ?  Justice,  indeed,  may  be  furnished  out 
of  this  element,  as  far  as  her  sword  goes,  and  Courage  may  be 
all  over  one  continued  blaze,  if  the  artist  pleases.' 

Our  companion  observing  that  we  laughed  at  this  unseason- 
able severity,  let  drop  the  critic,  and  proposed  a  subject  for  a 
fire-work,  which  he  thought  would  be  very  amusing,  if  executed 
by  so  able  an  artist  as  he  who  was  at  that  time  entertaining  us.^ 
The  plan  he  mentioned  was  a  scene  in  Milton.  He  would  have  a 
large  piece  of  machinery  represent  the  Pandaemonium,  where, 

From  the  arched  roof 


Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  staiTy  lamps,  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light, 
As  from  a  sky 

This  might  be  finely  represented  by  several  illuminations  dis* 
posed  in  a  great  frame  of  wood,  with  ten  thousand  beautiful  ex- 
halations of  fire,  which  men  versed  in  this  art  know  very  well 
how  to  raise.  The  evil  spirits,  at  the  same  time,  might  very 
properly  appear  in  vehicles  of  flame,  and  employ  all  the  tricks 
of  art  to  terrify  and  surprise  the  spectator. 

■  17*18  description  of  a  eritfc  is,  I  doubt,  very  applicable  to  the  editor^ 
who,  ic  veading  so  fine  a  pa)^r  as  this,  is  only  on  the  oatch  for  some  little 
dip  or  loaccnracy  in  grammar. 

b  Thsre  were  two  artists  CoL  Hopkey  and  CoL  Boigard.— «•* 
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We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  this  start  of  thought,  but 
fancied  there  was  something  in  it  too  serious,  and  perhaps  too 
horrid,  to  be  put  in  execution. 

Upon  this,  a  friend  of  mine  gave  us  an  account  of  a  fire- work, 
described,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  Strada.  A  prince  of  Italy, 
it  seems,  entertained  his  mistress  with  it  upon  a  great  lake.  In 
the  midst  of  this  lake  was  a  huge  floating  mountain  made  by  art. 
The  mountain  represented  ^tna,  being  bored  through  the  top 
with  a  monstrous  orifice.  Upon  a  signal  given  the  eruption  be- 
gan. Fire  and  smoke,  mixed  with  several  unusual  prodigies 
and  figures,  made  their  appearance  for  some  time.  On  a  sudden 
there  was  heard  a  most  dreadful  rumbling  noise  within  the  en- 
trails of  the  machine.  After  which  the  mountain  burst,  and  dis- 
covered a  vast  cavity  in  that  side  which  faced  the  prince  and  his 
court.  Within  this  hollow  was  Vulcan's  shop  full  of  fire  and 
clock-work.  A  column  of  blue  fiames  issued  out  incessantly  from 
the  forge.  Vulcan  was  employed  in  hammering  out  thunder^ 
bolts,  that  every  now  and  then  flew  up  from  the  anvil  with  dread- 
ful cracks  and  flashes.  Venus  stood  by  him  in  a  figure  of  the 
brightest  fire,  with  numberless  Cupids  on  all  sides  of  her,  that 
shot  out  voUies  of  burning  arrows.  Before  her  was  an  altar  with 
hearts  of  fire  fiaming  on  it.  I  have  forgot'  several  other  par- 
ticulars no  less  curious,  and  have  only  mentioned  these  to  show 
that  there  may  be  a  sort  of  fable  or  design  in  a  fire-work,  which 
may  give  an  additional  beauty  to  those  surprising  objects. 

I  seldom  see  any  thing  that  raises  wonder  in  me,  which  does 
not  give  my  thoughts  a  turn  that  makes  my  heart  the  better  for 
it.  As  I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  and  ruminating  on  what  I  had 
seen,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  insignificancy  of  human 

•  The  verb  forgot  has  two  participles  passive— /arao<,  and  forgotten^ 
(:i8  many  other  verbs  have).  The  ear  directs  very  mucn  in  the  choice  of 
that  we  employ ;  but,  in  general,  we  w^y  forgot  in  the  familiar  style,  and 
forgotten  in  the  more  solemn. 
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art,  when  set  io  comparison  with  the  designs  of  Providence.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  thought,  I  considered  a  comet,  or  in  the  Ian 
guage  of  the  vulgar,  a  hlazing-star,  as  a  sky-rocket  discharged  hy 
an  hand  that  is  Almighty.  Many  of  my  readers  saw  that  in  the 
year  1680,  and  if  they  are  not  mathematicians,  will  be  amazed 
to  hear  that  it  travelled  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  swiftness 
than  a  cannon  ball,  and  drew  after  it  a  tail  of  fire  that  was  four- 
score millions  of  miles  in  length.  What  an  amazing  thought  is 
it  to  consider  this  stupendous  body  traversing  the  immensity  of 
the  creation  with  such  a  rapidity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wheel- 
ing about  in  that  line  which  the  Almighty  has  prescribed  for  it  ? 
that  1%  should  move  in  such  an  inconceivable  fury  and  combus- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  an  exact  regularity  ? 
How  spacious  must  the  universe  be,  that  gives  such  bodies  as 
these  their  full  play,  without  suffering  the  least  disorder  or  con- 
fusion by  it  ?  What  a  glorious  show  are  those  beings  enter- 
tained with,  that  can  look  into  this  great  theatre  of  nature,  and 
see  myriads  of  such  tremendous  objects  wandering  through  those 
immeasurable  depths  of  ether,  and  running  their  appointed 
courses  ?  Our  eyes  may,  hereafter,  be  strong  enough  to  com- 
mand this  magnificent  prospect,  and  our  understandiogs  able  to 
find  out  the  several  uses  of  these  great  parts  of  the  universe.  In 
the  mean  time,  tliey  are  very  proper  objects  for  our  imaginations 
to  contemplate,  that  we  may  form  more  exalted  notions  of  in 
finite  wisdom  and  power,  and  learn  to  think  humbly  of  ourselves, 
and  of  all  the  little  works  of  human  invention. 


VOL.  IV. — 15* 
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No.  104.    FRIDAY,  JULY  10. 

Que  h  longlnqno  magts  plAoeDt— Taott. 

On  Tuesday  last  I  published  two  letters  written  by  a  gentle- 
man in  his  travels.  As  they  were  applauded  by  my  best  readers, 
I  shall  this  day  publish  two  more  from  the  same  hand.'  The 
first  of  them  contains  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  very  curious,  and 
may  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are  versed  in  our  British 
antiquities. 


*^SIR, 


Mais,  Ma^  !«,  N.  & 


^*  Because  I  am  at  present  out  of  the  road  of  news,  I  shall 
send  you  a  story  that  was  lately  given  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this 
country,  who  is  descended  from  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  relation,  and  very  inquisitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  the 
family  now  in  England. 

"  I  shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story  is  preserved  with 
great  care  among  the  writings  of  this  gentleman's  family,  and 
that  it  has  been  given  to  two  or  three  of  our  English  nobility, 
when  they  were  in  these  parts,  who  could  not  return  any  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  gentleman,  whether  there  be  any  of  that 
family  now  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

'^  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  there  lived  a  nobleman  called 
John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in  Tourraine.  His  brothers 
were  Philip  and  Briant.  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made 
one  of  the  French  king's  pages,  and  served  him  in  that  quality 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land chanced  to  see  the  youth,  and  being  much  pleased  with  his 
person  and  behaviour,  begged  him  of  the  king  his  prisoner.  It 
happened,  some  years  after  this,  that  John,  the  other  brother 

1  Y.  Introductory  remarks  to  *  lettera.  —0 
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who,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  raised  himself  to  a  poosidera 
ble  post  in  the  French  army,  was  taken  prisoner  by  B  riant,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  an  officer  in  the  king  of  England's  guards. 
Briant  knew  nothing  of  his  brother,  and  being  naturally  of  an 
haughty  temper,  treated  him  very  insolently,  and  more  like  a 
criminal  than  a  prisoner  of  war.  This  John  resented  so  highly 
that  he  challenged  him  to  a  single  combat.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  time  and  place  assigned  them  by  the  king's  ap- 
pointment. Both  appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  entered  the 
lists  completely  armed,  amidst  a  great  multitude  of  spectators. 
Their  first  encounters  were  very  furious,  and  the  success  equal 
on  both  sides ;  till,  after  some  toil  and  bloodshed,  they  were 
parted  by  the  seconds,  to  fetch  breath,  and  prepare  themselves 
afresh  for  the  combat.  Briant,  in  the  mean  time,  had  cast  his 
eye  upon  his  brother's  escutcheon,  which  he  saw  agree  in  all 
points  with  his  own.  I  need  not  tell  you,  after  this,  with  what 
joy  and  surprise  the  story  ends.  King  Edward,  who  knew  all 
the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  gave  to  each  of 
them,  by  the  king  of  France's  consent,  the  following  coat  of  arms, 
which  I  will  send  you  in  the  original  language,  not  being  herald 
to  blazon  it  in  English. 

Le  Roi  d'Angleterre,  par  permission  da  B.oi  de  France,  pour 
perp^tuelle  m6moire  de  leurs  grands  faits  d'armes  et  fidelity 
envers  leurs  rois,  leur  donna  par  ampliation  4  leurs  armes  en 
une  croix  d'argent  cantonee  de  quatre  coquilles  dW  en  champ 
de  sable,  qu'ils  avoient  auparavant,  une  endenteleuse  faite  en 
faf^ons  de  croix  de  gueuUe  inser^e  au  dedans  de  la  ditto  croix 
d'argent  et  par  le  milieu  d'icelle  qui  est  ptu-tieipation  des  deux 
croix  que  portent  les  dits  rois  en  la  guerre. 

*'  I  ast  afraid,  by  this  time,  you  begin  to  wonder  that  I  should 
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send  you,  for  news,  a  tale  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  old ; 
and  I  dare  say  never  thought,  when  you  desired  me  to  write  to 
you,  that  I  should  trouble  you  with  a  story  of  King  John,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  there  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne 
that  furnishes  discourse  for  Europe.  But  I  confess  I  am  the 
more  fond  of  the  relation,  because  it  brings  to  mind  the  noble 
exploits  of  our  own  countrymen :  though,  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  own  it  is  not  so  much  the  vanity  of  an  Englishman  which 
puts  me  upon  writing  it,  as  that  I  have  of  taking  any  occasion  to 
subscribe  myself,  "  Sir,  yours,"  &o. 


"  SIR, 


Bloii,  May  80,  N,  8, 


''  I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind  letter,  wliich 
was  the  only  English  that  had  been  spoken  to  me  in  some  months 
together,  for  I  am  at  present  forced  to  think  the  absence  of  my 
countrymen  my  good  fortune : 

Yotum  in  amante  novum  I  yellem  quod  amatur  abesset.  . 

This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for,  had  I 
stayed  near  the  French  court,  though  I  must  confess  I  would  not 
have  but  seen  it,  because  I  believe  it  showed  me  some  of  the 
finest  places  and  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  world.  One  cannot 
hear  a  name  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a  piece 
of  a  gazette,  nor  see  a  man  that  has  not  signalized  himself  in  a 
battle.  One  would  fancy  one's  self  to  be  in  the  enchanted  pala- 
ces of  a  romance ;  one  meets  with  so  many  heroes,  and  finds 
something  so  like  scenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  statues,  and 
water- works.  I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  quick- 
er progress  through  the  French  tongue,  because  I  believe  it  is  im- 
possible  for  a  learner  of  a  language  to  find  in  any  nation  such  ad- 
vantages as  in  this,  where  every  body  U  so  very  co  arteoua  and  so 
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very  talkative.  They  always  take  care  to  make  a  nolde  as  loDg 
as  they  are  in  oompany,  and  are  as  loud,  any  hour  of  the  mornings 
as  our  own  countrymen  at  midnight.  By  what  I  have  seen,  there 
is  more  mirth  in  the  French  conversation,  and  more  wit  in  the 
English.  You  abound  more  in  jests,  but  they  in  laughter.  Their 
language  is,  indeed,  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is  made  up  of 
so  much  repetition  and  compliment.  One  may  know  a  foreigner 
by  his  answering  only  No  or  Tes  to  a  question,  which  a  French- 
man generally  makes  a  sentence  of.  They  have  a  set  of  ceremoni- 
ous phrases  that  run  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  among  them. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  shopkeeper  desiring  his 
neighbour  to  have  the  goodness  tc  tell  him  what  is  a  clock,  or  a 
couple  of  coblers  that  are  extremely  glad  of  the  honour  of  see* 
iog  one  another. 

'^  The  face  of  the  whole  country  where  I  now  am,  is  at  this 
season  pleasant  beyond  imagination.  I  cannot  but  fancy  the 
birds  of  this  place,  as  well  as  the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than 
those  of  our  own  nation.  I  am  sure  the  French  year  has  got  the 
start  of  ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  new  style.  T 
have  past  one  March  in  my  life  without  being  ruffled  by  the 
winds,  and  one  April  without  being  washed  with  rains. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours,'*  &o. 


No.  105.    SATURDAY,  JULY  11. 

II 

Qnod  neqa«  io  AroMiiiis  tigres  leoere  Utebcit: 

Perdere  neo  fietus  anaa  leasna  sao& 
At  toDena  flidiut,  aed  non  impand,  paelUft ; 

Sepe  Bao6  utero  que  necat,  ipsa  perlt— Otid. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  show  on  the  Thanksgiving-day  that 
so  much  pleased  and  affected  me  as  the  little  boys  and  girls  who 
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were  ranged  with  so  much  order  and  decency  in  that  part  of  th« 
Straud  which  reaches  from  the  May-pole  to  Exeter-Change. 
Such  a  numerous  and  innocent  multitude,  clothed  in  the  charity 
of  their  benefactors,  was  a  spectacle  pleasing  both  to  Grod  and  nuin, 
and  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  joy  and  tkanksgiring  than  could 
have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
Never  did  a  more  full  and  unspotted  chorus  of  humaa  creatures 
join  together  in  a  hymn  of  devotion*  The  care  and  tenderness 
which  appeared  in  the  looks  of  their  several  instructors,  who 
were  disposed  among  this  little  helpless  people,  could  not  forbear  * 
touching  every  heart  that  had  any  sentiments  of  humanity. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  her  majesty  did  not  see  this  assembly 
of  objects  so  proper  to  excite  that  charity  and  compassion  which 
she  bears  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  though  at  the  same  time 
I  question  not  but  her  royal  bounty  will  extend  itself  to  them. 
A  charity  bestowed  on  the  education  of  so  many  of  her  young 
subjects,  has  more  merit  in  it  than  a  thousand  pensions  to  those 
»f  a  higher  fortune  who  are  in  greater  stations  in  life. 

I  have  always  looked  on  tiiis  institution  of  charity-sehools, 
which,  of  late  years,  has  so  universally  prevailed  through  the 
whole  nation,  as  the  glory  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  the  most 
proper  means  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  recover  it  out  of  its 
present  degeneracy  and  depravation  of  manners.  It  seems  to 
promise  us  an  honest  and  virtuous  posterity :  there  will  be  few 
in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  at  least  be  able  to  write  and 
read,  and  have  not  had  the  early  tincture  of  religion.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  the  several  persons  of  wealth  and  quality, 
-who  made  their  procession  through  the  members  of  these  newly 
erected  seminaries,  will  not  regard  them  only  as  an  empty  spec- 
tacle, or  the  materials  of  a  fine  show,  but  contribute  to  theii 

*  We  do  not  say  of  an  abstract  idea,  that,  it  forbears.     It  should  be— 
toM  net  but  iouek^oTt'^-iiould  not  fail  of  Umehmg, 
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mAintenance  ajud  increase.  For  my  part,  I  can  scarce  forbear 
looking  on  the  astonishing  victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned 
withy  to  be  in  some  measure  the  blessings  returned  upon  that  na- 
tional charity  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  of  late,  and  that 
the  great  successes  of  the  last  war,  for  which  we  lately  offered 
up  our  thanks,  were  in  some  measure  occasioned  by  the  several 
objects  which  then  stood  before  us. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  mention  a  piece  of  char- 
ity which  has  not  yet  been  exerted  among  us,  and  which  deserves 
our  attention  the  more,  because  it  is  practised  by  most  of  the 
nations  about  us.  I  mean  a  provision  for  foundlings,  or  lor 
those  children  who,  through  want  of  sudb  a  provision,  are  expos- 
ed to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.  One  does 
not  know  how  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  without  horror :  but 
what  multitudes  of  infants  have  been  made  away  with  by  those 
who  brought  them  into  the  world,  and  were  afterwards  either 
ashamed  or  unable  to  provide  for  them ! 

There  ia  scarce  an  assizes  where  some  unhappy  wretch  is  not 
executed  for  the  murder  of  a  child.  And  how  many  more  of 
these  monsters  of  inhumanity  may  we  suppose  to  be  wholly  un- 
discovered, or  cleared  for  want  of  legal  evidence  ?  not  to  mention 
those,  who  by  unnatural  practices,  do  in  some  measure  defeat  the 
intentions  of  Providence,  and  destroy  their  conceptions  even  be- 
fore they  see  the  light.  In  all  these  the  guilt  is  equal,  though 
the  punishment  is  not  so.  But  to  pass  by  the  greatness  of  the 
crime,  (which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  words)  if  we  only  consid- 
er it  as  it  robs  the  common- wealth  of  its  full  number  of  citijMeus, 
it  certainly  deserves  the  utmost  application  and  wisdom  of  a  peo- 
ple to  prevent  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  which  generally  betrays  these  profligate 
women  into  it,  and  overcomes  the  tenderness  which  is  natural  to 
them  on  other  occasiors,  is  the  fear  of  shame,  or  their  inability 
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to  support  those  whom  thej  gave  life  to.  I  shall,  therefore, 
show  how  this  evil  is  prevented  in  otlier  ooantries,  as  I  have 
learned  from  those  who  have  been  conversant  in  the  several  great 
cities  of  Europe. 

There  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rome,  and  many  other 
large  towns,  great  hospitals  built  like  our  colleges.  In  the  walls 
of  these  hospitals  are  placed  machines,  in  the  shape  of  large  Ian- 
thorns,  with  a  little  door  in  the  side  of  them  turned  towards  the 
street,  and  a  bell  hanging  bj  them.  The  child  is  deposited  in 
this  lanthorn,  which  is  immediately  turned  about  into  the  inside 
of  the  hospital.  •  The  person  who  conveys  the  child  rings  the  bell, 
and  leaves  it  there;  upon  which  the  proper  officer  comes  and  receives 
it  without  making  further  inquiries.  The  parent  or  her  friend, 
who  leaves  the  child  there,  generally  leaves  a  note  with  it,  declar- 
ing whether  it  be  yet  christened,  the  name  it  should  be  called 
by,  the  particular  marks  upon  it,  and  the  like. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  a  note  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  the  child,  or  takes  it  out  after  it  has  been 
some  years  in  the  hospital.  Nay,  it  has  been  known  that  the 
father  has  afterwards  owned  the  young  foundling  for  his  son,  or 
left  his  estate  to  him.  This  is  certain,  that  many  are  by  this 
means  preserved,  and  do  signal  services  to  their  country,  who, 
without  such  a  provision,  might  have  perished  as  abortives,  or 
have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and,  perhaps,  have  brought  upon 
their  guilty  parents  the  like  destruction. 

This  I  think  is  a  subject  that  deserves  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration, for  which  reason  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  irnper- 
linent  in  laying  it  before  my  readers. 
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No.  106.    MONDAY,  JULY  13. 

Qaod  latet  arcanft  non  enanablle  flbrft. — ^Pxiia. 

As  I  was  makiDg  up  my  Monday's  provision  for  the  publio, 
I  received  the  following  letter,  which  being  a  better  entertain- 
ment than  any  I  can  famish  out  myself,  I  shall  set  before  the 
reader,  and  desire  him  to  fall  on  without  further  ceremony. 

"  SIR, 

'*  Your  two  kinsmen  and  predecessors  of  immortal  memory, 
were  very  famous  for  theur  dreams  and  visions,*  and  contrary  to 
all  other  authors,  never  pleased  their  readers  more  than  when 
they  were  nodding.  Now  it  is  observed,  that  the  second-sight 
generally  runs  in  the  blood ;  and,  Sir,  we  are  in  hopes  that  you 
yourself,  like  the  rest  of  your  family,  may  at  length  prove  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions.  In  the  mean  while  I  beg 
leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  dream,  which  may  serve  to  lull 
your  readers  till  such  time  as  you  yourself  shall  think  fit  to 
gratify  the  public  with  any  of  your  nocturnal  discoveries. 

"  You  must  understand,  sir,  I  had  yesterday  been  reading  and 
ruminating  upon  that  passage  where  Momus  is  said  to  have  found 
fault  with  the  make  of  a  man,  because  he  had  not  a  window  in  his 
breast.  The  moral  of  this  story  is  very  obvious,  and  means  no 
more  than  that  the  heart  of  man  is  so  full  of  wiles  and  artifices, 
treachery  and  deceit,  that  there  is  no  guessing  at  what  he  is  from 
his  speeches  and  outward  appearances.  I  was  immediately  re- 
flecting how  happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there  was  a 
window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  makes  or  receives  love. 

Mr.  Addison  knew  where  his  strength  lay,  and,  with  all  his  modesty 
lionld  not  help  taking  the  advantage  of  afiotitous  letter  to  pay  this  just  com- 
pliment to  himself.  His  dreams  and  vidoru  have  more  than  all  the  grace 
and  invention  of  Plato's.    In  them,  at  leasts  he  was  a  true  poet 
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What  protestations  and  perjuries  would  be  saved  »n  the  one  side, 
what  h3rpocri8y  and  dissimulation  on  the  other  ?  I  am  myself 
very  far  gone  in  this  passion  for  Aurelia,  a  woman  of  an  unsearch- 
able heart.  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  the  secrets  of  it,  and 
particularly  whether  I  am  really  in  her  good  graces,  or,  if  not, 
who  is  the  happy  person. 

'^  I  fell  asleep  in  this  agreeable  reverie,  when  on  a  sudden 
methoaght  Aurelia  lay  by  my  side.  I  was  placed  by  her  in  the 
posture  of  Milton's  Adam,  and 

With  looks  of  cordial  love  hung  over  her  enamour'd. 

As  I  oast  my  eye  upon  her  bosom,  it  appeared  to  be  all  of  crys- 
tal, and  80  wonderfully  transparent,  that  I  saw  every  thought  in 
her  heart.  The  first  images  I  discovered  in  it  were  fans,  silks, 
ribbons,  laces,  and  many  other  gewgaws,  which  lay  so  thick 
together,  that  the  whole  heart  was  nothing  else  but  a  toy^shop. 
These  all  faded  away  and  vanished,  when  immediately  I  diseemed 
a  long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  equipages  and  liveries,  that  ran 
through  the  heart  one  after  another  in  very  great  hurry  for  above 
half  an  hour  together.  After  this,  looking  very  attentively,  I  ob- 
served the  whole  space  to  be  filled  with  a  hand  of  cards,  in  which 
I  could  see  distinctly  three  mattadors.  There  then  followed  a 
quick  succession  of  different  scenes.  A  play-house,  a  church,  a 
court,  a  poppet-show,  rose  up  one  after  another,  till  at  last  they 
all  of  them  gave  place  to  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which  kept  footing 
in  the  heart  for  a  whole  hour.  These  were  driven  off  at  last  by 
a  lap-dog,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  Guinea-pig,  a  squirrel,  and  a 
monkey.  I  myself,  to  my  no  small  joy,  brought  up  the  rear  of 
these  worthy  favourites.  I  was  ravished  at  being  so  happily 
posted,  and  in  full  possession  of  the  heart :  but  as  I  saw  the 
little  figure  of  myself  simpering,  and  mightily  pleased  with  its 
situation,  on  a  sudden  the  heart  methought  gave  a  sigh  in  which 
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as  I  found  afterwards,  my  little  representative  vanished;  for 
upon  applying  my  eye  I  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred, 
awkward  puppy,  with  a  money-bag  under  each  arm.  This  gentle- 
man, however,  did  not  keep  his  station  long  before  he  yielded  it 
Hp  to  a  wight  as  disagreeable  as  himself,  with  a  white  stick  in  his 
hand.  These  three  last  figures  represented  to  me  in  a  lively  man- 
ner the  conflicts  in  Aurclia^s  heart  between  Love,  Avarice,  and 
Ambition.  For  we  jostled  one  another  out  by  turns,  and  dis- 
puted the  point  for  a  great  while.  But  at  last  to  my  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  I  saw  myself  entirely  settled  in  it.  I  was  so  trans- 
ported with  my  success,  that  I  could  not  forbear  hugging  my  dear 
piece  of  crystal,  when  to  my  unspeakable  mortification  I  awaked, 
and  found  my  mistress  metamorphosed  into  a  pillow. 

'^  ThiB  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  thus  disappointed. 

"  0'  venerable  Nestor,  if  you  have  any  skill  in  dreams,  let  me 
know  whether  I  have  the  same  place  in  the  real  heart,  that  I  had 
in  the  visionary  one :  to  teU  you  truly,  I  am  perplexed  to  death 
between  hope  and  fear.  I  was  very  sanguine  till  eleven  a-clock 
this  morning,  when  I  overheard  an  unlucky  old  woman  telling  her 
neighbour  that  dreams  always  went  by  contraries.  I  did  not,  in- 
deed^ before  much  like  the  crystal  heart,  remembering  that  con- 
founded simile  in  Yalentinian,  of  a  maid,  'as  cold  as  crystal 
never  to  be  thawed.'  Besides,  I  verily  believe  if  I  had  slept  a 
little  longer,  that  awkward  whelp  with  his  money-bags  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  his  second  entrance.  If  you  can  tell  the  fair 
one's  mind,  it  will  be  no  small  proof  of  your  art,  for  I  dare  say  it 
is  more  than  she  herself  can  do.  Every  sentence  she  speaks  is  a 
riddle,  all  that  I  can  be  certain  of  is,  that  I  am  her  and 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Peter  Puzzle." 
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No.  lOr.    TUESDAY,  JULY  14. 

twntiTito  Tla  art      Txbo. 

I  HAVE  lately  entertained  my  reader  with  two  or  three  letters 
from  a  traveller,  and  may  possibly,  in  some  of  my  future  papers, 
oblige  him  with  more  from  the  same  hand.  The  following 
one  comes  from  a  projector,  which  is  a  sort  of  correspondent  as 
diverting  as  a  traveller :  his  subject  having  the  same  grace  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  being  equally  adapted  to  the  euri^ 
osity  of  the  reader.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  had  a  par- 
ticular fondness  for  a  project,  and  may  say,  without  vanity,  that 
I  have  a  pretty  tolerable  genius  that  way  myself,  I  could  mention 
some  which  I  have  brought  to  maturity,  others  which  have  mis- 
carried, and  many  more  which  I  have  yet  by  me,  and  are  to  take 
their  fate  in  the  world  when  I  see  a  proper  juncture.  I  had  a 
hand  in  the  Land-bank,*  and  was  consulted  with  upon  the  refot 
mation  of  manners.  I  have  had  several  designs  upon  the  Thames 
and  the  New  River,*  not  to  mention  my  refinements  upon  lotterief 
and  insurances,^  and  that  never-to-be-forgotten  project,  which,  if 
it  had  succeeded  to  my  wishes,  would  have  made  gold  as  plentiful 
in  this  nation  as  tin  or  copper.*  If  my  countrymen  have  not 
reaped  any  advantages  from  these  my  designs,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  any  good  will  towards  them.  They  are  obliged  to  me  for  my 
kind  intentions  as  much  as  if  they  had  taken  effect  Projects  are 
of  a  two-fold  nature :  the  first  arising  from  public-spirited  per* 
sons,  in  which  number  I  declare  myself:  the  other  proceeding 

>  Supposed  to  allude  to  a  plan  of  Steele's  for  bringing  fish  to  London. 
V.  The  *Fi8hpool,*— in  Nichols's  ed.  of  Town  Taik,*  Ac  1789.— O. 

*  A  scheme  for  a  bank  to  lend  money  on  land  security. 

i>  Steele's  *  multiplication  table,'  a  kind  of  lottery  decided  to  be  illeeaL 

^  Supposed  to  be  anothar  allusion  to  Steele's  scheming;  for  he  had, 

among  otner  things^  spent  tirne  and  money  in  search  of  the  philosopher^! 

■tone. 
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from  a  regard  to  our  private  interest,  of  which  nature  is  that  in 
the  following  letter. 

"sir, 
"  A  MAN  of  your  reading  knows  yei j  well  that  there  were  a 
set  of  men,  in  old  Rome,  called  bj  the  name  of  Nomenclators, 
that  is,  in  English,  men  who  could  call  every  one  by  his  name. 
When  a  great  man  stood  for  any  public  office,  as  that  of  a  tri- 
bune, a  consul,  or  a  censor,  he  had  always  one  of  these  Nomen- 
dators  at  his  elbow,  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the  name  of  every 
one  he  met  iMxj  and  by  that  means  enabled  him  to  salute  every 
Roman  citizen  by  his  name  when  he  asked  him  for  his  vote.     To 
oome  to  my  purpose,  I  have  with  much  pains  and  assiduity  quali- 
fied myself  for  a  Nomenclator  to  this  great  city,  and  shall  gladly 
enter  upon  my  office  as  soon  as  I  meet  with  suitable  encourage- 
ment.    I  will  let  myself  out  by  the  week  to  any  curious  country 
gentleman  or  foreigner.     If  he  takes  me  with  him  in  a  coach  to 
the  ring,*  I  will  undertake  to  teach  him,  in  two  or  three  evenings, 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  who   frequent  that 
place.     If  he  plants  me  by  his  side  in  the  pit,  I  will  call  over  to 
him,  in  the  same  manner,  the  whole  circle  of  beauties  that  are 
disposed  among  the  boxes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  point  out  to 
him  the  persons  who  ogle  them  from  their  respective  stations. . 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  may  be  of  the  same  use  in  any  other 
public  assembly.     Nor  do  I  only  profess  the  teaching  of  names 
but  of  things.    Upon  ^e  sight  of  a  reigning  beauty,  I  shall 
mention  her  admirers,  and  discover  her  gallantries,  if  they  are  of 
public  notoriety.     I  shall  likewise  mark  out  every  toast,  the  club 
in  which  she  was  elected,  and  the  number  of  votes  that  were  on 
her  side.     Not  a  woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  makes  a  figure 
either  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow.     The  men  too  shall  be  set 

*  la  Hyde  park,  then  a  fftsbionnble  place  of  resort — * 
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out  fa  their  distingaishing  oharftciers,  and  declared  whoae  profH 
erti^es  they  are.  Their  wit,  wealth,  or  good  humour,  theijr  per* 
sons,  stations,  and  titles,  shall  he  descrihed  at  large. 

"  I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  Nomenclatress,  and  will  be  ready,  on 
any  occasion,  to  attend  the  ladies.  She  is  of  a  much  more  com- 
municative nature  than  myself,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  th« 
private  history  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  ten  miles  round. 
Sbe  has  fifty  private  amours  which  nobody  yet  knows  any  thing 
of  but  herself,  and  thirty  clandestine  marriages  that  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  tip  of  a  tongue.  She  will  wait  upon  any 
lady  at  her  own  lodgings,  and  talk  by  the  clock  after  the  rate  of 
three  guineas  an  hour. 

'^  N,  B.  She  is  a  near  kinswoman  of  the  author  of  the  New 
Atalantis.' 

*'  I  need  not  recommend  to  a  man  of  your  sagacity  the  useful* 
ness  of  this  project,  and  do  therefore  beg  your  encouragement  of 
it,  which  will  lay  a  very  great  obligation  upon 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

After  this  letter  from  my  whimsical  correspondent,  I  shall 
publish  one  of  a  more  serious  nature,  which  deserves  the  utmost 
attention  of  the  public,  and  in  particular  of  such  who  are  lovers 
of  mankind.  It  is  on  no  less  a  subject,  than  that  of  discovering 
the  longitude,  and  deserves  a  much  higher  name  than  that  of  a 
project,  if  our  language  afforded  any  such  term.  But  all  I  can 
say  on  this  subject  will  be  superfluous,  when  the  reader  sees  the 
nnmes  of  those  persons  by  whom  this  letter  is  subscribed,  and 
who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  send  it  me.  I  must  only  take 
notice,  that  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  same  person  who 
has  lately  obliged  the  world  with  that  noble  plan,  entitled,  A 
Scheme  of  the  Solar  System,  with  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets  and 

•  Mn.  A,  D.  Manley.— * 
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Comets  belonging  thereto.  Described  from  Dr.  Halhy's  aooorate 
Table  of  Comets,  Philosopb.  Transact.  No.  297,  founded  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  discoveries,  by  Wm.  Wbiston. 
M.  A. 

To  Ntstor  Ironside^  Esq.  at  ButtorCs  Ceffee-house^  near 

Covent' Garden, 


**SIR 


Londony  J%dy  11, 'HIS. 


> 


'  Having  a  discovery  of  considerable  importance  to  commu< 
nicate  to  the  public,  and  finding  that  you  are  pleased  to  concern 
yourself  in  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  common  benefit  of  man- 
kind, we  take  the  liberty  to  desire  the  insertion  of  this  letter 
into  your  Guardian.  We  expect  no  other  recommendation  of  it 
from  you,  but  the  allowing  of  it  a  place  in  so  useful  a  paper. 
Nor  do  we  insist  on  any  protection  from  you,  if  what  we  propose 
should  fall  short  of  what  we  pretend  to ;  since  any  disgrace, 
which  in  that  case  must  be  expected,  ought  to  lie  wholly  at  our 
own  doors,  and  to  be  entirely  borne  by  ourselves,  which  we  hope 
we  have  provided  for  by  putting  our  own  names  to  this  paper. 

"  'Tis  well  known,  sir,  to  yourself,  and  to  the  learned,  and 
trading,  and  sailing  world,  that  the  great  defect  of  the  art  of 
navigation  is,  that  a  ship  at  sea  has  no  certain  method,  in  either 
her  eastern  or  western  voyages,  or  even  in  her  less  distant  sailing 
from  the  coasts,  to  know  her  longitude,  or  how  much  she  has 
gone  eastward  or  westward;  as  it  can  easily  be  known  in  any 
clear  day  or  night,  how  much  she  is  gone  northward  or  southward : 
the  several  methods  by  lunar  eclipses,  by  those  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  by  the  appulses  of  the  moon  to  fixed  stars,  and  by  the 
even  motions  of  pendulum  clocks  and  watches,  upon  how  solid 
foundations  soever  they  are  built,  still  failing  in  long  voyages  at 
sea  when  they  come  to  be  practised  ;  and  leaving  the  poor  sailors 
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to  the  great  inaccnraoj  of  a  log-line,  or  dead  reckoning.  Thifl 
defect  is  so  great,  and  so  many  ships  have  been  lost  by  it,  and 
this  has  been  so  long  and  so  sensibly  known  by  trading  nations, 
that  great  rewards  are  said  to  be  publicly  offered  for  its  supply. 
We  are  well  satisfied,  that  the  discovery  we  have  to  make  as  to 
this  matter,  is  easily  intelligible  by  all,  and  readily  to  be  prac- 
tised at  sea  as  well  as  at  land ;  that  the  latitude  will  thereby  be 
likewise  found  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  with  proper  changes  it 
may  be  made  as  universal  as  the  world  shall  please ;  nay,  that 
the  longitude  and  latitude  may  be  generally  hereby  determined  to 
a  greater  degree  of  exactness  than  the  latitude  itself  is  now 
usually  found  at  sea.  So  that  on  all  accounts  we  hope  it  will 
appear  very  worthy  the  public  consideration.  We  are  ready  to 
disclose  it  to  the  world,  if  we  may  be  assured  that  no  other  per- 
sons shall  be  allowed  to  deprive  us  of  those  rewards  which  the 
public  shall  think  fit  to  bestow  for  such  a  discovery ;  but  do  not 
desire  actually  to  receive  any  benefit  of  that  nature,  until  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself,  with  such  other  proper  persons  as  shall  be 
chosen  to  assist  him,  have  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  this 
discovery.  If  Mr.  Ironside  pleases  so  far  to  oblige  the  public 
as  to  communicate  this  proposal  to  the  world,  he  will  also  lay  a 
^eat  obligation  on, 

"  His  very  humble  servants, 

"  Will  Whiston, 
"  Humphry  Dmo!!." 
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No.  108.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  16, 

Abjectibiu  jayenes  patrils  et  montlbas  tBqnL—YxBa 

• 

I  DO  not  care  for  burning  m j  fingers  in  a  quarrel,  but  since 
I  have  communicated  to  the  world  a  plan,  which  has  given  offence 
to  some  gentlemen  whom  it  would  not  be  yerj  safe  to  disoblige, 
I  must  insert  the  following  remonstrance ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
promise  those  of  my  correspondents  who  haye  drawn  this  upon 
themselves,  to  exhibit  to  the  public  any  such  answer  as  they  shall 
think  proper  to  make  to  it. 

'^MR.    GUARDIAN, 

''  I  WAS  very  much  troubled  to  see  the  two  letters  which  you 
lately  published  concerning  the  Short  Club.  You  cannot  imagino 
what  airs  all  the  little  pragmatical  fellows  about  us  have  given 
themselves,  since  the  reading  of  those  papers.  Every  one  cocks 
and  struts  upon  it,  and  pretends  to  over-look  us  who  are  two  foot 
higher  than  themselves.  I  met  with  one  the  other  day  who  was 
at  least  three  inches  above  five  foot,  which  you  know  is  the  stat- 
utable measure  of  that  club.  This  overgrown  runt  has  struck 
off  his  heels,  lowered  his  foretop,  and  contracted  his  figure,  that 
he  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  this  new-erected  society ; 
nay,  so  far  did  his  vanity  carry  him,  that  he  talked  familiarly  of 
Tom  Tiptoe,  and  pretends  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tim. 
Tuck.  For  my  part,  I  scorn  to  speak  any  thing  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  these  little  creatures,  and  should  not  have  miuded  them, 
had  they  been  still  shuffled  among  the  crowd.  Shrubs  and  un- 
Iderwoods  look  well  enough  while  they  grow  within  the  shade  of 
oaks  and  cedars,  but  when  these  pigmies  pretend  to  draw  them- 
selves out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  form  themselves  into  a 
body,  H  is  time  for  us,  whc  are  inen  of  figure,  to  look  about  us. 

VOL.   IV. — 16 
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If  the  ladies  should  once  take  a  liking  to  such  a  diminutive  race 
of  lovers,  we  should,  in  a  little  time,  see  mankind  epitomized, 
and  the  whole  species  in  miniature ;  daisy  roots  would  grow  a 
fashionahle  diet.*  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  our  posterity  from 
dwindling,  and  fetch  down  the  pride  of  this  aspiring  race  of  up- 
starts, we  have  here  instituted  a  Tall  Olub. 

^^  As  th«  short  dub  consists  of  those  who  are  under  five  foot, 
ours  is  to  be  composed  of  such  as  are  above  six.  These  we  look 
upon  as  the  two  extremes  and  antagonists  of  the  species ;  consid- 
ering all  those  as  neuters  who  fill  up  the  middle  space.  When 
a  man  rises  beyond  six  foot,  he  is  an  hypermeter,  and  may  be 
admitted  into  the  tall  club. 

«  We  have  already  chosen  thirty  members,  the  most  sightly 
of  ctU  her  Majesty^s  subjects.  We  elected  a  president,  as  many 
of  the  ancients  did  their  kings,  by  reason  of  his  height,  having 
only  confirmed  him  in  that  station  above  us  which  nature  had 
given  him.  He  is  a  Scotch  Highlander,  and  within  an  inch  of  a 
show.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  sesquipedal,  having  only 
six  foot  and  a  half  of  stature.  Being  the  shortest  member  of  the 
club,  I  am  appointed  secretary.  If  you  saw  us  all  together,  you 
would  take  us  for  the  sons  of  Anak.  Our  meetings  are  held,  like 
^b»  old  Ctothio  parliaments,  sub  dio,  in  open  air ;  but  we  shall 
make  an  interest,  if  we  can,  that  we  may  hold  our  assemblies  in 
Westminster  Hall  when  it  is  not  term-time.  I  must  add,  to  the 
honour  of  our  club,  that  it  is  one  of  our  society  who  is  now  find- 
ing out  the  longitude.**  The  device  of  our  public  seal  is  a  crane 
grasping  a  pigmy  in  his  right  foot. 

"  I  know  the  short  club  value  themselves  very  much  upon 
Mr.  Distich,  who  may  possibly  play  some  of  his  Pentameters  upon 
us,  but  if  he  does,  he  shall  certainly  be  answered  in  Aloxandrineb. 

*  Daisy  roots  boiled  in  milk,  are  said  to  check  the  growth  of  pup   «»»■     ^ 
^  nwbabiy  Mr.  WbiMoo.— « 
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For  we  have  a  poet  amoog  us  of  a  genius  as  exalted  as  his  sta- 
ture, and  who  is  yery  well  read  in  Longinus's  treatise  concerning 
the  sublime/  Besides,  I  would  haye  Mr.  Distich  consider,  that 
if  Horace  was  a  short  man,  Musseus,  who  makes  such  a  noble 
figure  in  Virgil's  sixth  iBneid,  was  taller  by  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders than  all  the  people  of  Elizium.  I  shall,  therefore,  confroiit 
his  lepidistimum  homuncionem  (a  short  quotation,  and  fit  for  a 
member  of  their  club)  with  one  that  is  much  longer,  and  there- 
fore more  suitable  to  a  member  of  ours. 

QaoB  cirenmfasoB  sic  est  affata  Sibylla, 

MnssBiim  ante  omnes :  medium  nam  plurima  tnrba 

Hunc  habet,  atque  humeris  extantem  suspicit  altis. 

To  these  the  Sybil  firsC  her  speech  addressed. 

And  first  to  him  ^  surrounded  by  the  rest 

Towering  his  height  and  ample  was  his  breast. — ^Dbtdbn. 

''  If,  after  aU,  this  society  of  little  men  proceed  as  they  haye 
begun,  to  magnify  themselves,  and  lessen  men  of  higher  stature, 
we  have  resolved  to  make  a  detachment,  some  evening  or  other, 
that  shall  bring  away  their  whole  club  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and 
imprison  them  in  a  cupboard  which  we  have  set  apart  for  that 
use,  till  they  have  made  a  public  recantation.  As  for  the  little 
bully,  Tim.  Tuck,  if  he  pretends  to  be  choleric,  wo  shall  treat 
him  like  his  friend  little  Dicky,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  till  he 
comes  to  himself.  I  have  told  you  our  design,  and  let  their  little 
Machiavel  prevent  it  if  he  can. 

*'  This  is,  sir,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter.  I  am 
sensible  I  shall  stir  up  a  nest  of  wasps  by  it,  but  let  them  do 
their  worst,  I  think  that  we  serve  our  country  by  discouraging 

*  Leonard  Webster,  wh^se  translation  of  Longinns  firet  appearel  in 
1712.—* 

b  Musaius. — * 
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this  little  breed,  and  hinderiog  it  from  comii^  *  into  fashion.  If 
the  fair  sex  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  favour,  we  shall  make 
some  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the  human  figure,  and  restore  it 
to  its  ancient  procerity.  In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  old  age  has 
not  inclined  you  in  favour  of  our  antagonists,  for  I  do  assure  you, 
sir,  we  are  all  your  high  admirers,  tho'  none  more  than 

«  Sir,  Your's,"  &o. 


No.  109.    THUKSDAY,  JULY  16. 

Tngnabat  tanioA  aed  tamen  ilU  tegL— Oni>. 

I  HAVE  received  many  letters  from  persons  of  all  conditions, 
in  reference  to  my  late  discourse  concerning  the  tucker.  Some 
of  them  are  filled  with  reproaches  and  invectives.  A  lady  who 
subscribes  herself  Teraminta,  bids  me,  in  a  very  pert  manner, 
mind  my  own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their  linen ; 
for  that  they  do  not  dress  for  an  old  fellow,  who  cannot  see  them 
without  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Another,  who  calls  herself  Bub- 
nelia,  vents  her  passion  in  scurrilous  terms ;  an  old  ninnyham- 
mer,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop,  is  the  best  language  she  can  afford 
me.  Florella,  indeed,  expostulates  with  me  upon  the  subject, 
and  only  complains  that  she  is  forced  to  return  a  pair  of  stays 
which  were  made  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion,  that  she  might 
not  be  thought  to  encourage  peeping. 

But  if,  on  the  one  side,  I  have  been  used  ill,  (the  common 
fate  of  all  reformers,)  I  have,  on  the  other  side,  received  great 

*  Hindering  it  from  eotning.  The  two  participles,  here,  have  an  ill 
effect.  It  had  been  better  to  aay — and  by  taking  care  that  it  may  not  com* 
intofashion 


i 

applauses  and  acknowledgments  for  what  I  have  done,  in  having 
put  a  seasonable  stop  to  this  unaccountable  humour  of  stripping, 
that  was  got  among  our  British  ladies.  As  I  would  much  rather 
the  world  should  know  what  is  said  to  my  praise,  than  to  my 
disadyantage,  I  shall  suppress  what  has  been  written  to  me  by 
those  who  haye  reviled  me  on  this  occasion,  and  only  publish 
those  letters  which  approve  my  proceedings. 

"sir, 
"  I  AM  to  give  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  half  a  dozen  super- 
annuated beauties,  for  your  paper  of  the  6th  instant.  We  all  of 
us  pass  for  women  of  fifty,  and  a  man  of  your  sense  knows  how 
many  additional  years  are  always  to  be  thrown  into  female  com- 
putations of  this  nature.  We  are  very  sensible  that  several  young 
flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  by  some  of  their  late  refine- 
ments. Two  or  three  of  them  have  been  heard  to  say,  that  they 
would  kill  every  old  woman  about  town.  In  order  to  it,  they  be- 
gan to  throw  off  their  clothes  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  have  play- 
ed all  those  pranks  which  you  have  so  seasonably  taken  notice  of. 
We  were  forced  to  uncover  after  them,  being  unwilling  to  give  out 
so  soon,  and  be  regarded  as  veterans  in  the  beau  monde.  Some 
of  us  have  already  caught  our  deaths  by  it.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  not  been  without  a  cold  ever  since  this  foolish  fashion 
came  up,  I  have  followed  it  thus  far  with  the  hazard  of  my  life, 
and  how  much  further  I  must  go  nobody  knows,  if  your  paper 
does  not  bring  us  relief.  Tou  may  assure  yourself  that  all  the 
antiquated  necks  about  town  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  What* 
ever  fires  and  flames  are  concealed  in  our  bosoms  (in  which,  per 
haps,  we  vie  with  the  youngest  of  the  sex,)  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  preserve  us  against  the  wind  and  weather.  In  taking  so 
ioany  old  women  under  your  care,  you  have  been  a  real  Guardian 
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to  US,  and  sayed  the  life  of  many  of  joar  ootemporarieg.     I& 
short,  we  all  of  us  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

"  Most  venerable  Nestor, 
'^  Your  most  humble  servants  and  ^ters." 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  this  approbation  of  my  good  sis 
ters.  I  must  confess,  I  have  always  looked  on  the  tucker  to  be 
the  decus  et  tutamen,^  the  ornament  and  defence  of  the  female 
neck.  My  good  old  lady,  the  Lady  Lizard,  condemned  this 
fashion  from  the  beginning,  and  has  observed  to  me,  with  some 
concern,  that  her  sex,  at  the  same  time  they  are  letting  down 
their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  which  grow  shorter 
and  shorter  every  day.  The  leg  discovers  itself  in  proportion 
with  the  neck.  But  I  may  possibly  take  another  occasion  of  hand- 
ling this  extremity,  it  being  my  design  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  every  part  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  regulate  them  from  head 
to  foot.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  fill  up  my  paper  with  a  letter 
which  oomes  to  me  from  another  of  my  obliged  correspondents. 

'*  Dear  Guardee, 
''  This  comes  to  you  from  one  of  those  untuckered  ladies 
whom  you  were  so  sharp  upon  on  Monday  was  se'n-night.  I  think 
myself  mightily  beholden  to  you  for  the  reprehension  you  then 
gave  us.  Tou  must  know  I  am  a  famous  olive  beauty.  But 
though  this  complexion  makes  a  very  good  face,  when  there  are 
a  couple  of  black  sparkling  eyes  set  in  it,  it  makes  but  a  very  in- 
different neck.  Your  fair  women,  therefore,  thought  of  this  fash- 
ion, to  insult  the  olives  and  the  brunettes.  They  know  very  well 
that  a  neck  of  ivory  does  not  make  so  fine  a  show  as  one  of  ala- 
baster. It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Ironside,  that  they  are  so  lib- 
eral in  their  discoveries.     We  know  very  well,  that  a  woman  of 

•  Th   words  milled  on  the  larger  silrer  and  gold  coins  of  England.--* 
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the  whitest  neck  in  the  world,  is  to  yon  no  more  thfttt  a  woman 
of  snow ;  but  Ovid,  in  Mr.  Duke's  translation  of  him,  scorns  tc 
look  upon  it  with  another  eje,  when  he  talks  of  Coriima,  and 
mentions 


-Her  h^^aring  breoBt, 


Coorliiig  the  hand,  and  suing  to  be  prest 

*'  Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more  modedt,  espe- 
cially since  our  faces  debar  us  from  all  artificial  whitenings. 
Could  you  examine  many  of  these  ladies,  who  present  you  with 
such  beautiful  snowy  chests,  you  would  find  that  they  are  not 
all  of  a  piece.  Good  Father  Nestor,  do  not  let  us  alone  till  you 
have  shortened  our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  ancient 
standard. 

'^  I  am  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

«  Olivia.'* 

I  shall  have  a  just  regard  to  Olivia's  remonstrance,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  her  modesty  seemi 
to  be  entirely   he  result  of  her  eoinplexion. 


No.  110.    FRIDAY,  JULY  17, 


Non  ego  panels 


Offender  maculla,  qnas  ant  incnria  ftidit 
Ant  bnmana  parum  cavit  natnra 

The  candour  which  Horace  shows  in  the  motto  of  my  paper, 
is  that  which  distinguisbeg  a  critic  from  a  caviller. .  He  declares 
that  he  is  not  offended  with  those  little  faults  in  a  p  oetical  com 
position,  mhich  may  be  imputed  to  inadvertency,  or  to  the  imper 
foetion  of  human  nature.     The  truth  of  it  is,  there  can  be  no 
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more  a  perfect  work  in  the  worid  than  a  perfect  man.  To  sa^ 
of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in  it,  is  in  effect  to  say 
no  more,  than  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  man.  For  this  reason, 
I  consider  every  critic  that  attacks  an  author  in  high  reputa- 
tion, as  the  slave  in  the  Roman  triumph,  who  was  to  call  out  to 
the  conqueror,  '  Remember,  sir,  that  you  are  a  man.'  I  speak 
this  in  relation  to  the  following  letter,  which  criticises  the  works 
of  a  great  poet,  whose  very  faults  have  more  beauty  in  them  than 
the  most  elaborate  compositions  of  many  more  correct  writers. 
The  remarks  are  very  curious  and  just,  and  introduced  by  a  com- 
pliment to  the  work*  of  an  author,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
care  for  being  praised  at  the  expence  of  another^s  reputation.  I 
must,  therefore,  desire  my  correspondent  to  excuse  me,  if  I  do 
not  publish  either  the  preface  or  conclusion  of  his  letter,  but 
only  the  critical  part  of  it. 


**  SIR, 


(( 


"  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  defective  in^iv- 
ing  proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  they  introduce.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  an  heathen  talking  of  angels  and 
devils,  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell,  according  tQ 
the  christian  system.  Lee's  Alcander  discovers  himself  to  be  a 
Cartesian  in  the  first  page  of  (Bdipus. 

The  8un'8  sick  too, 


Shortly  he*ll  be  an  earth— 

'^  As  Dryden's  Oleomenes  is  acquainted  with  the  Copemican  Ljr 
pothesis  two  thousand  years  before  its  invention 

I  am  pleas'd  with  my  own  work;  Jove  was  not  more 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 

•  The  tragedy  of  Cato,  without  doubt 
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Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas. 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss— « 

"  I  have  now  Mr.  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian  before  me,  in 
which  I  find  frequent  allusions  to  ancient  history,  and  the  old 
mythology  of  the  heathen.  It  is  not  very  natural  to  suppose  a 
king  of  Portugal  would  be  borrowing  thoughts  out  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  when  he  talked  even  to  those  of  his  own  court, 
but  to  allude  to  these  Roman  fables  when  he  talks  to  an  emperor 
of  Barbary,  seems  very  extraordinary.  But  observe  how  he  de- 
fies him  out  of  the  classics  in  the  following  lines  :      ^ ^ 

Why  didst  thou  not  engage  me  man  to  man. 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  Gorgon  £etce 
To  stare  me  into  statue  ? 

'^  Almeyda,  at  t^e  same  time,  is  more  book-learned  than  Don 
debastiau.  She  plays  an  Hydra  upon  the  emperor,  that  is  full 
as  good  as  the  Gorgon. 

0  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra, 
That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell  I 
Still  would  I  give  thee  work,  still,  still,  thou  tyrant, 
And  hiss  thee  with  the  last 

''  She  afterwards,  in  allusion  to  Hercules,  bids  him  '  lay  down 
the  lion's  skin,  and  take  the  distaff ;'  and  in  the  following  speech 
utters  her  passion  still  more  learnedly. 

No,  were  we  join'd,  ev'n  though  it  were  in  death. 
Our  bodies  burning  in  one  funeral  pile. 
The  prodigy  of  Thebes  would  be  renew*d, 
And  my  divided  flame  should  break  from  thine. 

'<  The  emperor  of  Barbary  shows  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Boman  poets,  as  well  as  either  of  his  prisoners,  and  answers 
ihe  foregoing  speech  in  the  same  classic  strain. 

VOL.  IV. — 16* 
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Serpent,  I  will  engender  poison  with  thee. 
Our  offspring,  like  the  seed  of  dragon's  teeth, 
Shall  issue  arm*d,  and  fight  themselyes  to  death. 

''  Ovid  seems  to  have  been  Mulej  Molook's  fayourite  author, 
witness  the  lines  that  follow. 

She's  still  inexorable,  still  imperiona 

And  loud,  aa  i^  like  Bacehua»  bom  in  thunder. 

*^  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  his  part,  with  that  poetical 
complaint  of  his  being  in  loye,  and  leave  mj  reader  to  consider 
how  prettily  it  would  sound  in  the  mouth  of  an  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

The  God  of  Love  once  more  has  shot  his  fires 
Into  my  soul,  and  my  whole  heart  receives  him. 

''  Muley  Zeydan  is  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his  brother  Muley 
Molock ;  as  where  he  hints  at  the  story  of  Oastor  and  Pollux. 

May  we  ne*er  meet  I 


For  like  the  twins  of  Leda,  when  I  mount 
He  gallops  down  the  skies 

"  As  for  the  Mufti,  we  will  suppose  that  he  was  bred  up  a 
scholar,  and  not  only  versed  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  but  ac- 
quainted with  all  kinds  of  polite  learning.  For  this  reason,  he 
is  not  at  all  surprised  when  Dorax  calls  him  a  Phaeton  in  one 
place,  and  in  another  tells  him  he  is  like  Archimedes. 

'-  The  Mufti  afterwards  mentions  Ximenes,  Albornoz,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  name.  The  poet  seems  to  think  he  may 
make  every  person  in  his  play  know  as  much  as  himself,  and  talk 
as  well  as  he  could  have  done  on  the  same  occasion.  At  least  I 
believe  every  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  above-mentioned 
sentiments,  to  which  I  might  have  added  several  others,  would 
have  been  better  suited  to  the  court  of  Augustus,  than  that  of 
Muley  Molock.     I  grant  they  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and 
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much  mo*o  so  in  that  noble  language  which  was  peculiar  to  this 
great  poet.  I  only  observe  that  they  are  improper  for  the  per- 
sons who  make  use  of  them.  Dryden  is,  indeed,  generally  wrong 
in  his  sentiments.  Let  any  one  read  the  dialogue  between  Oc- 
tavia  and  Cleopatra,  and  he  will  be  amazed  to  hear  a  Rom^n  la- 
dy's mouth  filled  with  such  obscene  raillery*  If  the  virtuous 
.Octavia  departs  from  her  character,  the  loose  Dolabella  is  no  less 
tnconsistent  with  himself,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  drops  the 
Pagan,  and  talks  in  the  sentiments  of  revealed  religion. 


Heaven  has  but 

Our  sorrow  for  onr  sins,  and  then  delights 
To  pardon  erring  man :  sweet  mercy  seems 
Its  darling  attribute,  which  limits  justice ; 
As  if  there  were  degrees  in  infinite : 
And  infinite  would  rather  want  perfectioQ 
Than  punish  to  extent 

'^  I  might  show  several  faults  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  cele- 
brated Aurenge-Zebe.  The  impropriety  of  thoughts  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  his  Empress,  has  been  gener- 
ally censured.     Take  the  sentiments  out  of  the  shining  dress  of 

words,  and  they  would  be  too  coarse  for  a  scene  in  Billingsgate. 

((  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •••••• 

<'  I  am,''  &e. 

/ 
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No.  111.  SATURDAY,  JULY  18. 

Hio  aliqais  de  gente  hirooeA  oenturionam 
Dicat:  quod  mtls  est  saplo  mlhi ;  non  ego  caro 
Eaae  quod  Aroeeilaa,  leramDosiqae  Soloneoi — Psbs. 

• 

I  AM  very  much  concerned  when  I  see  young  gentlemen 
fortune  and  quality  so  wholly  set  upon  pleasures  and  diyersions 
that  they  neglect  all  those  improvements  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, which  may  make  them  eas^  lo  themselves,  and  useful  to  the 
world.  The  greatest  part  of  our  British  youth  lose  their  figure 
and  grow  out  of  fashion,  by  that  time  they  are  five  and  twenty. 
As  soon  as  the  natural  gaiety  and  amiableness  of  the  young  man 
wears  off,  they  have  nothing  left  to  recommend  them,  but  lie  by 
the  rest  of  their  lives  among  the  lumber  and  refuse  of  the  species. 
It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  for  want  of  applying  them- 
selves in  due  time  to  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  they  take  up  a 
book  in  their  declining  years,  and  grow  very  hopeful  scholars  by 
that  'time  they  are  threescore.  I  must,  therefore,  earnestly 
press  my  readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  to  labour 
at  those  accomplishments  which  may  set  off  their  persons  when 
their  bloom  is  gone,  and  to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhood 
and  old  age.  In  short,  I  would  advise  the  youth  of  fifteen  to  be 
dressing  up  every  day  the  man  of  fifty,  or  to  consider  how  to 
make  himself  venerable  at  threescore. 

Young  men,  who  are  naturally  ambitious,  would  do  well  to 
observe  how  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity  made  it  their  ambition 
to  excel  all  their  contemporaries  in  knowledge.  Julius  Caesar 
and  Alexander,  the  most  celebrated  instances  of  human  great- 
ness, took  a  particular  care  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences  We  have  still  extant  several  re- 
ipains  of  the  former,  which  justify  the  character  given  of  him  by 
the  learned  men  of  his  own  age     J^s  for  the  latter,  it  la  a  known 
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saying  of  his,  that  he  was  more  obliged  to  Aristotle  who  had  in* 
struoted  him,  than  to  Philip  who  had  given  him  life  and  empire 
There  is  a  letter  of  his  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Aulas  Gellius 
which  he  wrote  to  Aristotle,  upon  hearing  that  he  had  published 
those  lectures  he  had  given  him  in  private.  This  letter  was 
written  in  the  following  words,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  Persian  conquests. 

Alexander  to  Aristotle^  greeting. 

"  Tou  have  not  done  well  to  publish  your  books  of  Select 
Knowledge  ;  for  what  is  there  now  in  which  I  can  surpass  others, 
if  those  things  which  I  have  been  instructed  in  are  communicated 
to  every  body  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  declare  to  you,  T  would 
rather  excel  others  in  knowledge  than  in  power. 

"  Farewel.'' 

We  see.  by  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  conquest  was  but  the 
second  ambition  in  Alexander's  soul.  Knowledge  is,  indeed, 
that  which,  next  to  virtue,  truly  and  essentially  raises  one  man 
above  another.  It  finishes  one  half  of  the  human  soul.  It  makes 
being  pleasant  to  us,  fills  the  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and 
administers  to  it  a  perpetual  series. of  gratifications.  It  gives 
ease  to  solitude,  and  gracefulness  to  retirement.  It  fills  a  public 
station  with  suitable  abilities,  and  adds  a  lustre  to  those  who  are 
in  possession  of  them. 

Learning,  by  which  I  mean  all  useful  knowledge,  whether 
speculative  or  practical,  is,  in  popular  and  mixed  governments, 
the  natural  source  of  wealth  and  honour.  If  we  look  into  most 
of  the  reigns  from  the  conquest,  we  shall  find  that  the  favourites 
of  each  reign  have  been  those  who  have  raised  themselves.  The 
greatest  men  are  generally  the  growth  of  that  particular  age  iu 
which  they  floarish.     A  superior  capacity  for  business,  and  • 
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more  extensive  knowledge,  are  the  steps  by  which  a  new  mac 
often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his  contempo- 
raries. But  when  men  are  actually  born  to  titles,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  they  should  &il  of  receiving  an  additional  great- 
ness, if  they  take  care  to  accomplish  themselves  for  it. 

The  story  of  Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  instruct  us  in 
that  point  of  history,  but  furnishes  out  a  very  fine  moral  to  us, 
namely,  that  he  who  applies  his  heart  to  wisdom,  does,  at  the 
same  time,  take  the  most  proper  method  for  gaining  long  life, 
riches,  and  reputation,  which  are  very  often  not  only  the  rewards, 
but  the  effects  of  wisdom. 

As  it  is  very  suitable  to  my  present  subject,  I  shall  first  of 
all  quote  this  passage  in  the  words  of  sacred  writ ;  and  after- 
wards  mention  an  allegory,  in  which  this  whole  passage  is  repre- 
sented by  a  famous  French  poet ;  not  questioning,  but  it  will  be 
very  pleasing  to  such  of  my  readers  as  have  a  taste  of  fine 
writing. 

'  In  Oibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by 
night :  and  God  said,  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.  And  Solomon 
said.  Thou  hast  showed  untu  thy  servant  David,  my  father,  great 
mercy,  acoordmg  as  he  walked  before  thee  in  truth  and  in  right* 
eousness,  and  in  uprightness  of  heart  with  thee,  and  thou  hast 
kept  for  him  this  great  kindness^  that  thou  hast  given  him  a  son 
to  sit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is  this  day.  And  now,  0  Lord  my 
God,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant  king  instead  of  David  my 
father :  and  I  am  but  a  little  child :  I  know  not  how  to  go  out 
or  come  in.  Give,  therefore,  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart 
to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad : 
for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  ?  And  the 
speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing. 
And  God  said  unto  him.  Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and 
hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life,  neither  hast  asked  riches  fof 
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thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies,  bat  hast  asked 
for  thyself  understanding  to  discern  judgment ;  behold  I  have 
done  according  to  thy  words  :  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and 
understanding  heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee, 
neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee.  And  I  have 
also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not  asked,  both  riches  and 
honour,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  among  the  kings  like  unto 
thee  all  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep 
my  statutes  and  my  commandments,  as  thy  father  David  did 
walk,  then  I  will  lengthen  thy  days.  And  Solomon  awoke,  and 
behold  it  was  a  dream.' 

The  French  poet  has  shadowed  this  story  in  an  allegory,  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  the  fable  of  the  three 
goddesses  appearing  to  Paris,  or  rather  from  the  vision  of  Her- 
cules,  recorded  by  Xenophon,  where  Pleasure  and  Virtue  are  re- 
presented as  real  persons  making  their  court  to  the  hero  with 
all  their  several  charms  and  allurements.  Health,  wealth,  vic- 
tory, and  honour,  are  introduced  successively  in  their  proper  em- 
blems and  characters,  each  of  them  spreading  her  temptations, 
and  recommending  herself  to  the  young  monarch's  choice.  Wis- 
dom  enters  the  last,  and  so  captivates  him  with  her  appearance, 
that  he  gives  himself  up  to  her.  Upon  which  she  informs  him, 
that  those  who  appeared  before  her  were  nothing  else  but  her 
equipage,  and  that  since  he  had  placed  his  heart  upon  wisdom ; 
health,  wealth,  victory,  and  honour,  should  always  wait  on  her  as 
her  handnudds. 
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No.  112.    MONDAY,  JULY  20. 


-XJdam 


Spenitt  hnmiim  Itagiente  p«mA. — Hob. 

The  philosophers  of  King  Charles's  reign  were  busy  in  find- 
ing ont  the  art  of  flying.  The  famous  Bishop  Wilkins  was  so 
confident  of  suocess  in  it,  that  he  says  he  does  not  question  but 
in  the  next  age  it  will  be  as  usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his 
wings  when  he  is  going  a^ journey,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his 
boots.  The  humour  so  prevailed  among  the  virtuosos  of  this 
reign,  that  they  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to  the 
moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  in  their  thoaghts  how  to 
ikieet  with  accommodations  by  the  way,  than  how  to  get  thither. 
Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  great  lady,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  building  castles  in  the  air  for  their  reception.'  I  al- 
ways leave  such  trite  quotations  to  my  reader's  private  rccollec- 
tion.  For  which  reason  also  I  shall  forbear  extracting  out  of 
authors  several  instances  of  particular  persons  who  have  arrived 
at  some  perfection  in  this  art,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  it  bu* 
fore  multitudes  of  beholders.  Instead  of  this,  I  shall  present 
my  reader  with  the  following  letter  from  an  artist,  who  is  now 
taken  up  with  this  invention,  and  conceals  his  true  name  under 
that  of  Daedalus. 

''  Mr.  Ironside, 
"  Knowing  that  you  are  a  great  encourager  of  ingenuity  I 
think  fit  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  flying.     I  flutter  about  my  room  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  morning,  and  when  my  wings  are  on,  can  go  above  an 

•  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  objected  to  Bishop  Wilkins  the 
want  of  waiting  places  in  the  way  to  his  new  world.  The  Bishop  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  the  objection  should  be  made  by  a  lady  who 
Siad  all  her  life  been  employed  in  building  castles  in  the  air. — * 
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hundred  yards  at  a  hop,  step,  and  jump.  I  can  fly  already  aa 
well  as  a  Turkey-cock,  and  improve  every  day.  If  I  proceed  aa 
I  have  begun,  I  intend  to  give  the  world  a  proof  of  my  pro- 
ficiency in  this  art.  Upon  the  next  public  thanksgiving-day,  it 
is  my  design  to  sit  astride  the  dragon  upon  Bow  steeple,  from 
whence  after  the  first  discharge  of  the  Tower  guns,  I  intend  to 
mount  into  the  air,  fly  over  Fleet-street,  and  pitch  upon  the  May- 
pole in  the  Strand.  From  thence,  by  a  gradual  descent,  I  shall 
make  the  best  of  my  way  for  St.  Jameses  Park,  and  light  upon 
the  ground  near  Eosamond's  pond.  This,  I  doubt  not,  will  con- 
vince the  world,  that  I  am  no  pretender :  but  before  I  set  out, 
I  shall  desire  to  have  a  patent  for  making  of  wings,  and  that 
none  shall  presume  to  fly,  under  pain  of  death,  with  wings  of  any 
other  man's  making.  I  intend  to  work  for  the  court  myself,  and 
will  have  journeymen  under  me  to  furnish  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
I  likewise  desire,  that  I  may  have  the  sole  teaching  of  persons 
of  quality,  in  which  I  shall  spare  neither  time  nor  pains  till  I 
have  made  them  as  expert  as  myself.  I  will  fly  with  the  women 
upon  my  back  for  the  first  fortnight.  I  shall  appear  at  the  next 
masquerade,  dressed  up  in  my  feathers  and  plumage  like  an  In- 
dian prince,  that  the  quality  may  see  how  pretty  they  will  look 
in  their  travelling  habits.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  an  unaccount- 
able prejudice  to  projectors  of  all  kinds,  for  which  reason,  when 
I  talk  of  practising  to  fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl  for  my 
pains ;  but,  sir,  you  know  better  things.  I  need  not  enumerate 
to  you  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  public  from  this  in- 
vention, as  how  the  roads  of  England  will  be  saved  when  we 
travel  through  these  new  high-taaySy  and  how  all  family-accounts 
will  be  lessened  in  the  article  of  coaches  and  horses.  I  need 
not  mention  posts  and  packet-boats,  with  many  other  conven* 
iencies  ol  life,  which  will  be  supplied  this  way.  In  short,  sir, 
when  mankind  are  in  possession  of  this  art,  they  will  be  able  to 
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do  more  busineBS  in  threescore  and  ten  years,  than  they  could  do 
in  a  thousand  by  the  methods  now  in  use.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend myself  and  art  to  your  patronage,  and  am, 

^'  Your  most  humble  servant." 

I  haye  fully  considered  the  project  of  these  our  modem 
Diedalists,  and  am  resolycd  so  far  to  discourage  it,  as  to  prevont 
any  person  from  flying  in  my  time.  It  would  fill  the  world  with 
innumerable  immoralities,  and  give  such  occasions  for  intrigues  as 
people  cannot  meet  with  who  have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them. 
You  should  have  a  couple  of  lovers  make  a  midnight  assignation 
upon  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  see  the  cupola  of  St.  PauPs 
covered  with  both  sexes  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-house. 
Nothing  would  be  more  frequent  than  to  see  a  beau  flying  in  at 
a  garret  window,  or  a  gallant  giving  chase  to  his  mistress,  like  a 
hawk  afW  a  lark.  There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  shady  wood 
without  springing  a  covey  of  toasts.  The  poor  husband  could 
not  dream  what  was  doing  over  his  head :  if  he  were  jealous,  in- 
deed, he  might  dip  his  wife's  wings,  but  what  would  this  avail 
when  there  were  flocks  of  whore-masters  perpetually  hovering  over 
his  house  ?  what  concern  would  the  &ther  of  a  fiunily  be  in  all  the 
time  his  daughter  was  upon  the  wing  1  every  heiress  must  have 
an  old  woman  flying  at  h&r  heels.  In  short,  the  whole  air  would 
be  fuU  of  this  kind  of  gibier,  as  the  French  call  ii.  I  do  allow, 
with  my  correspondent,  that  there  would  be  much  more  busincM^ 
done  than  there  is  at  present.  However,  should  he  apply  for 
such  a  patent  as  he  q>eaks  of,  I  question  not  but  there  would  be 
more  petitions  out  of  the  city  against  it,  than  ever  yet  appearea 
against  any  other  monopoly  whatsoever.  Every  tradesman  that 
cannot  keep  his  wife  a  coach  could  keep  her  a  pair  of  wings,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  she  would  be  every  morning  and  eveniii^ 
taking  the  air  with  them. 


I  haye  here  only  considered  tbe  ill  oonseqtienoe»  of  ihig  in- 
rention  in  the  influences  it  would  have  on  love  affairs :  I  haye 
many  more  objections  to  make  on  other  accounts ;  but  these  I 
shall  defer  publishing  till  I  see  my  friend  astride  the  dragon. 


No.  113.    TUESDAY  JULY  21. 


•  Amphora  ecpit 


iBBtftaii  eanoiie  totA,  ew  ttreeus  «adtf— Hob. 

I  LAST  night  received  a  letter  from  an  honest  eitizen,  who,  it 
seems,  is  in  his  honey-moon.  It  is  written  by  a  plain  man  on  a 
plain  subject,  but  has  an  air  of  good  sense  and  natural  honesty 
in  it,  which  may,  perhaps,  please  the  public  as  much  as  myself. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  scruple  the  giTing  it  a  place  in  my  papef , 
which  is  designed  for  common  use,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  rich 

"  Gk)OD  Mr.  Ieonsidb, 
<'  I  HAVE  lately  married  a  very  pretty  body,  who,  being  some- 
thing younger  mi  richer  than  myself,  I  was  advised  to  go  a  woo- 
ing to  her  in  a  finer  suit  of  clothes  than  I  ever  wore  in  my  life ; 
for  I  love  to  dress  plain,  and  suitable  to  a  man  of  my  rank. 
However,  I  gained  her  heart  by  it  Upon  the  wedding-day,  I 
put  myself,  according  to  custom,  in  another  suit,  fire-new,  with 
silver  buttons  to  it.  I  am  so  out  of  countenance  among  my 
neighbours,  upon  being  so  fine,  that  I  heartily  wish  my  clothes 
well  worn  out.  I  fancy  every  body  observes  me  as  I  walk  the 
street,  and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  geer  again.  Besides,  for- 
sooth, tLey  have  put  me  in  a  silk  night-gown'  and  a  gaudy  fool's 
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eapy  and  make  me  now  and  then  atand  in  the  window  with  ii.  I 
am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus,  and  cannot  look  in  the  glass 
without  blushing  to  see  myself  turned  into  such  a  pretty  little 
master.  They  tell  me  I  must  appear  in  my  wedding-suit  for  the 
first  month  at  least ;  after  which  I  am  resolved  to  come  again  to 
my  every  day's  clothes,  for  at  present  every  day  is  Sunday  with 
me.  Now,  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Ironside,  this  is  the  wrongest  way 
of  proceeding  in  the  world.  When  a  man's  person  is  new  and 
unaccustomed  to  a  young  body,  he  does  not  want  any  thing  else 
to  set  him  off.  The  novelty  of  the  lover  has  more  charms  than 
a  wedding-suit.  I  should  think,  therefore,  that  a  man  should 
keep  his  finery  for  the  latter  seasons  of  marriage,  and  not  begin 
to  dress  till  the  honey-moon  is  over.*  I  have  observed,  at  a 
lord-mayor's  feast,  that  the  sweetmeats  do  not  make  their  appear- 
ance until  people  are  cloyed  with  beef  and  mutton,  and  begin  to 
lose  their  stomachs.  But,  instead  of  thb,  we  serve  up  delicacies 
to  our  guests  when  their  appetites  are  keen,  and  coarse  diet  when 
their  bellies  are  fulL  As  bad  as  I  hate  my  silvei  -buttoned  coat 
and  silk  night-gown,  I  am  afraid  of  leaving  them  off,  not  know- 
ing whether  my  wife  won't  repent  of  her  marriage  when  she  sees 
what  a  plain  man  she  has  to  her  husband.  Pray,  Mr.  Ironside, 
write  something  to  prepare  her  for  it,  and  let  me  know  whether 
you  think  she  can  ever  love  me  in  a  hair  button. 

''  I  am,  d&a 

"  P.  S.  1  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  white  gloves,  whioh  they 
say,  too,  I  must  wear  all  the  first  month." 

My  correspondent's  observations  are  very  just,  and  may  be 
useful  in  low  life ;  but  to  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  people 
in  higher  stations,  I  shall  raise  the  moral,  and  observe  something 
parallel  to  the  wooing  and  wedding-suit,  in  the  behaviour  of  per* 
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sons  of  figure.  After  long  experience  in  the  world,  and  reflections 
upon  mankind,  I  find  one  particular  occasion  of  unhappy  mar- 
riages, which,  though  very  common,  is  not  very  much  attended  to. 
What  I  mean  is  this.  Every  man  in  the  time  of  ocurtship,  and 
in  the  first  entrance  of  marriage,  puts  on  a  behaviour  like  my  cor- 
respondent's holiday-suit,  which  is  to  last  no  longer  than  till  he  is 
settled  in  the  possession  of  his  mistress.  He  resigns  his  inclina- 
tions and  understanding  to  her  humour  and  opinion.  He  neither 
loves,  nor  hates,  nor  talks,  nor  thinks  in  contradiction  to  her.  He 
IS  controlled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown,  and  transported  by 
a  smile.  The  poor  young  lady  falls  in  love  with  this  supple  crea- 
ture, and  expects  of  him  the  same  behaviour  for  life.  In  a  little 
time  she  finds  that  he  hds  a  will  of  his  own,  that  he  pretends  to 
dislike  what  she  approves,  and  that  instead  of  treating  her  like  a 
goddess,  he  uses  her  like  a  woman.  What  still  makes  the  mis- 
fortune worse,  we 'find  the  most  abject  flatterers  degenerate  into 
the  greatest  tyrants.  This  naturally  fills  the  spouse  with  sullen- 
ness  and  discontent,  spleen  and  vapour,  which,  with  a  little  dis- 
creet management,  make  a  very  comfortable  marriage.  I  very 
much  approve  of  my  friend  Tom  Truelove  in  this  particular.  Tom 
made  love  to  a  woman  of  sense,  and  always  treated  her  as  such 
during  the  whole  time  of  courtship.  His  natural  temper  and  good 
breeding  hindered  him  from  doing  any  thing  disagreeable,  as  hits 
sincerity  and  frankness  of  behaviour  made  him  converse  with  her, 
before  marriage,  in  the  same  manner  he  intended  to  continue*  to 
do  afterwards.  Tom  would  often  tell  her,  '  Madam,  you  see  what 
d  sort  of  man  I  am.  If  you  will  take  me  with  all  my  faults  about 
n[ie,  I  promise  to  mend  rather  than  grow  worse.'  I  remember 
Tom  was  once  hinting  his  dislike  of  some  little  trifle  his  mistress 
had  said  or  done  ;  upon  which  she  asked  him  how  he  wouH  talk 
to  her  after  marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this  rate  before  ?       No 

•  Better  strike  out — i   continue. 
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madam,  (says  Tom)  I  mention  this  now,  because  you  are  at  your 
own  disposal,  were  you  at  mine,  I  should  be  too  generous  to  do 
it.'  In  short,  Tom  succeeded,  and  has  erer  since  been  better 
than  his  word.  The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right-side 
und  has  found  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  the  husband  than  sh* 
discovered  in  the  lover. 


No.  114.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  22. 

AIv«M  aeolplte,  oerfs  optis  lirftedita. 

Fad  reoasant,  appibus  conditio  plaoet^PnjD. 

I  THINK  myself  obliged  to  acquaint  the  qublic,  that  the  lion^s 
head,  of  which  I  advertised  them  about  a  fortnight  ago,  is  now 
erected  at  Button's  coffee-house,  in  Russel-street,  Covent-gardcn, 
where  it  opens  its  mouth  at  all  hours  for  the  reception  of  such  in- 
telligence as  shall  be  thrown  into  it.  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
piece  of  workmanship,  and  was  designed  by  a  great  hand  in  imita- 
tion of  the  antique  Egyptian  lion,  the  face  of  it  being  compounded 
out  of  that  of  a  lion  and  a  wizard.  The  features  are  strong  and 
well  furrowed.  The  whiskers  are  admired  by  all  that  have  seen 
them.  It  is  planted  on  the  western  side  of  the  coffee-house,  hold- 
ing its  paws  under  the  chin  upon  a  box,  which  contains  every 
thing  that  he  swallows.  He  is,  indeed,  a  proper  emblem  of 
Knowledge  and  Action,  being  all  head  and  paws. 

I  need  not  acquaint  my  readers,  that  my  lion,  like  a  moth  or 
book-worm,  feeds  upon  nothing  but  paper,  and  shall  only  beg  of 
ihem  to  diet  him  with  wholesome  and  substantial  food.  I  must, 
therefore,  desire,  that  they  will  not  gorge  him  eithei  with  non> 
sense  or  obscenity ;  and  must  likewise  insist,  that  his  mouth  bw 
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not  defiled  with  soandal,  for  I  Trould  not  make  use  of  him  to  reyile 
the  human  species,  and  satirize  those  who  are  his  betters.  I 
shall  not  suffer  him  to  worry  any  man's  reputation,  nor,  indeed, 
fall  on  any  person  whatsoeyer,  such  only  excepted  as  disgrace 
the  name  of  this  generous  animal,  and  under  the  title  of  lions, 
contrive  the  ruin  of  their  fellow-^ubjects.  I  must  desire  like- 
wise, that  intriguers  will  not  make  a  pimp  of  my  lion,  and  by  his 
means  convey  their  thoi^hts  to  one  another.  Those  who  are 
read  in  the  history  of  Ihe  popes,  obderve  that  the  Leos  have 
been  the  best,  and  the  Innocents  the  worst  of  that  spedes,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  derogate  from  my  lion's  cha- 
racter, by  representing  him  as  such  a  peaceable,  good-natured, 
well-designing  beast. 

I  intend  to  puMish  once  every  week,  the  Roarings  of  the  Lion, 
and  hope  to  make  him  roar  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  all  the 
British  nation. 

If  my  correspondents  will  do  their  parts  in  prompting  him 
and  supplying  him  with  suitable  provision,  I  question  not  buv 
the  lion's  head  will  be  reckoned  the  best  head  in  England 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  the  world,  that  a  lion 
is  a  dangerous  creature  to  all  women  who  are  not  virgins,  which 
may  have  given  occasion  to  a  foolish  report,  that  my  lion's  jaws 
are  so  contrived  as  to  snap  the  hands  of  any  of  the  female  sex, 
who  are  not  thus  qualified  to  approach  it  with  safety.  I  shall 
not  spend  much  time  in  exposing  the  falsity  of  this  report,  which, 
I  believe,  will  not  weigh  any  thing  with  women  of  sense :  I  shall 
only  say,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  sex  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Covent-garden,  who  may  not  put  her  hand  in  the  mouth 
with  the  same  security  as  if  she  were  a  vestal.  However,  that 
the  ladies  may  not  be  deterred  from  corresponding  with  me  by 
this  method,  I  must  acquaint  them,  that  the  cofiee-man  has  a 
Uttle  daughter  of  about  four  years  old,  who  has  been  virtuously 
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educated,  and  will  lend  her  hand,  npon  this  oooasion,  to  any  lady 
that  shall  desire  it  of  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  most  farther  acquaint  my  fair  readers, 
Jiat  I  have  thoughts  of  making  a  further  provision  for  them  at 
my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Motteux's,  or  at  Corticelli's,  or  some 
other  place  frequented  by  the  wits  and  beauties  of  the  sex.  As 
have  here  a  lion's  head  for  the  men,  I  shall  there  erect  an  uni- 
corn's head  for  the  ladies,  and  will  so  contrive  it  that  they  may 
^ut  in  their  intelligence  at  the  top  of  the  horn,  which  shall  con- 
vey it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bottom,  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  Out  of  these  two  magazines  I  shall  supply  the  town 
from  time  to  time  with  what  may  tend  to  their  edification,  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  on  an  epistolary  correspondence  between  the 
two  heads,  not  a  little  beneficial  both  to  the  public  and  to  my- 
self. As  both  these  monsters  will  be  very  insatiable,  and  devour 
great  quantities  of  paper,  there  will  no  small  use  redound  from 
them  to  that  manufacture  in  particular. 

The  following  letter  having  been  left  with  the  keeper  of  the 
lion,  with  a  request  from  the  writer  that  it  may  be  the  first  mor- 
sel which  is  put  into  his  mouth,  I  shall  communicate  it  to  the 
public  as  it  came  to  my  hand,  without  examining  whether  it  be 
proper  nourishment,  as  I  intend  to  do  for  the  future 

"Mr.  Guardian, 
"  Your  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  improve  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,  by  exposing  their  dress 
whenever  it  launched  into  extremities.  Among  the  rest,  the 
great  petticoat  came  under  his  consideration,  but  in  contradiction 
to  whatever  he  has  said,  they  still  resolutely  persist  in  this 
fashion.  The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not,  I  confess,  altogether 
the  same ;  for  whereas,  before,  it  was  of  an  orbicular  make,  they 
now  look  as  if  they  were  pressed,  so  that  they  seem  to  denj 
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access  to  any  part  but  the  middle.  Many  are  the  mconyenienjes 
that  accrue  to  her  majesty's  loving  subjects  from  the  said  petti- 
'joats,  as  hurting  men's  shins,  sweeping  down  the  ware  of  indus- 
trious females  in  the  street,  &c.  I  saw  a  young  lady  fall  down, 
the  other  day,  and  believe  me,  sir,  she  very  much  resembled  an 
ov(5rturned  bell  without  a  clapper.  Many  other  disasters  I  could 
tell  you  of  that  befal  themselves  as  well  as  others,  by  means  of 
this  unwieldy  garment.  I  wish,  Mr.  Guardian,  you  would  join 
with  me  in  showing  your  dislike  of  such  a  monstrous  fashion, 
and  I  hope  when  the  ladies  see  it  is  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
wisest  men  in  England,  they  will  be  convinced  of  their  folly. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  daily  reader  and  admirer, 

"  Tom  Plain.' 


No.  116.    THURSDAY,  JULY  23. 

Ingeniam  par  materiip  Jut. 

When  I  read  rules  of  criticism,  I  immediately  inquire  after  the 
works  of  the  author  who  has  written  them,  and  by  that  means 
discover  what  it  is  he  likes  in  a  composition ;  for  there  is  no 
question  but  every  man  aims  at  least  at  what  he  thinks  beautiful 
in  others.  If  I  find  by  his  own  manner  of  writing  that  he  is 
heavy  and  tasteless,  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms  with  a  secret 
indignation,  to  see  a  man  without  genius  or  politeneeis  dictating 
to  the  world  on  subjects  which  I  find  are  above  his  reach. 

If  the  critic  has  published  nothing  but  rules  and  observations 
in  criticism,  I  then  consider  whether  there  be  a  propriety  and 
elegance  in  his  thoughts  and  words,  clearness  and  delicacy  in  his 
remarks,  wit  and  good-breeding  in  his  raillery ;  but,  if  in  the 
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place  of  all  these,  I  find  nothing  but  dogmatical  stupidity,  I  rnoflt 
beg  sach  a  writer's  pardon  if  I  haye  no  manner  of  deference  for 
his  judgment,  and  refuse  to  conform  myself  to  his  taste. 

So  Macer  and  Mundungus  school  the  times,  , 

And  write  ia  rugged  prose  the  softer  rules  of  rhymea 
Well  do  they  play  the  careful  critic's  part^ 
Instructing  doubly  by  their  matchless  art : 
Rules  for  good  Terse  they  first  with  pains  indite, 
Then  shew  us  what  are  bad,  by  what  they  write. 

Mb.  Congbkvk  to  Sm  R.  Tbmk.|l 

The  greatest  critics  among  the  ancients  are  those  who  have 
the  most  excelled  in  all  other  kinds  of  composition,  and  have 
shown  the  height  of  good  writing  even  in  the  precepts  which  they 
hare  giyen  for  it. 

Among  the  moderns  likewise,  no  critic  has  ever  pleased,  or 
been  looked  upon  as  authentic,  who  did  not  show,  by  his  practice, 
that  he  was  a  master  of  the  theory.  I  have  now  one  before  me 
who  after  having  given  many  proofs  of  his  performances  both  ii 
poetry  and  proso  obliged  the  world  with  several  Critical  works. 
The  author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His  prolusion  on  the  style  of  the 
most  famous  among  the  ancient  Latin  poets  who  are  extant,  and 
have  written  in  epic  verse,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  as 
well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism  that  I  have  ever  read. 
I  shall  make  the  plan  of  it  the  subject  of  this  day's  paper.* 

It  is  commonly  known,  that  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  and  used  to  be  present  at  the  performances, 
conversations,  and  disputes,  of  all  the  most  polite  writers  of  his 
hime.  Upon  this  bottom  Strada  founds  the  following  narrative. 
When  this  pope  was  at  his  villa,  that  stood  upon  an  eminence  on  the 
i>anks  of  the  Tiber,  the  poets  contrived  the  following  pageant  or 
^iiachine  for  his  entertainment.  They  made  a  huge  floating 
lAOuntain,  that  was  split  at  the  top  in  imitation  of  Parnassu& 

•  Strada  Prol.  Acad.  lib.   \  Prcl.  Poet  v.— « 
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There  were  seveiu  marks  on  it  that  distiDgaished  it  .br  the  habi* 
tation  of  heroio  poets.  Of  all  the  Muses,  Calliope  only  made 
her  appearaaoe.  It  wa^  covered  up  and  down  with  groves  of  laurel. 
Pegasus  appeared  hanging  off  the  side  of  a  rock,  with  a  fountain 
running  from  his  hed.  This  floating  Parnassus  fell  down  the 
riyer  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  in  a  kind  of  epic  measure, 
for  it  was  rowed  forward  by  sis  huge  wheels,  three  on  each  side, 
that  by  their  constant  motion,  carried  on  the  machine  until  it 
arrived  before  the  pope's  villa, 

The  representi^tives  of  the  ancient  poets  were  disposed  in 
stations  suitable  to  their  respective  characters.  Statius  was 
posted  on  the  highest  of  the  two  summits,  which  was  fashioned 
in  the  form  of  a  precipice,  and  hung  over  the  rest  of  the  moun* 
tain  in  a  dreadful  manner,  so  that  people  regarded  him  with  the 
same  terror  and  curiosity  as  they  look  upon  a  daring  rope-dancer 
whom  they  expect  to  fall  every  moment. 

Claudian  was  seated  on  the  other  summit,  which  was  lower, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  smooth  and  even  than  the  former.  It 
was  observed  likewise  to  be  more  barren,  and  to  produce  on  some 
spots  of  it,  plants  that  are  unknown  to  Italy,  and  such  as  the 
gardeners  call  exotics. 

Lucretius  was  very  busy  about  the  roots  of  the  mountain, 
being  wholly  intent  upon  the  motion  and  management  of  the 
machine  which  was  under  hi9  conduct,  and  was,  indeed,  of  his  in- 
vention. He  was  sometimes  so  engaged  among  the  wheels,  and 
covere  1  with  machinery,  that  not  above  half  the  poet  appeared  to 
the  spectators,  though  at  other  times,  by  the  working  of  the  en- 
gines, he  was  raised  up  and  became  as  conspicuous  as  any  of  the 
brotherhood. 

Ovid  did  not  settle  in  any  particular  place,  but  ranged  over 
all  Parnassus  with  great  nimbleness  and  activity.  But  as  he  did 
not  much  care  for  the  toil  and  pains  that  were  requisite  to  climb 
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the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  he  was  generally  roving  about  the 
bottom  of  it. 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  more  eminent  station, 
and  had  a  greater  prospect  under  him  than  Lucan.  He  yaulted 
upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat  and  intrepidity  of  youth,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  mounting  into  the  clouds  upon  the  back  of 
him.  But  as  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horse  stuck  to  the  mountain 
while  the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, kept  himself  from  sliding  off  his  back,  insomuch  that  the 
people  often  gave  him  for  gone,  and  cried  out,  every  now  and 
then,  that  he  was  tumbling. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seated  by  Calli- 
ope, in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  laurels  which  grew  thick 
about  him,  and  almost  covered  him  with  their  shade.  He  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  seen  in  this  retirement,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  look  upon  Calliope  without  seeing  Virgil  at  the 
same  time. 

This  poetical  masquerade  was  no  sooner  arrived  before  the 
pope's  villa,  but  they  received  an  invitation  to  land,  which  they 
did  accordingly.  The  hall  prepared  for  their  reception  was  filled  ' 
with  an  audience  of  the  greatest  eminence  for  quality  and  polite- 
ness. The  poets  took  their  places,  and  repeated  each  of  them  a 
poem  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  those  immortal  authors 
whom  they  represented.  The  subjects  of  these  several  poems, 
with  the  judgment  passed  upon  each  of  them,  may  be  an  agree* 
able  entertainment  for  another  day's  paper. 
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-Bidlcaliim  aoil 


Fordns  et  melioA-^ Hob. 

There  are  many  little  enormities  in  the  world,  which  our 
preachers  would  be  very  glad  to  see  removed ;  but  at  the  same 
time  dare  not  meddle  with  them,  for  fear  of  betraying  the  dignity 
of  the  pulpit.  Should  they  recommend  the  tucker  in  a  pathetic 
discourse,  their  audiences  would  be  apt  to  laugh  out.  I  knew 
a  parish,  where  the  top  woman  of  it  used  always  to  appear  with  a 
patch  upon  some  part  of  her  forehead :  the  good  man  of  the  place 
preached  at  it  with  great  zeal  for  almost  a  twelvemonth ;  but  in- 
stead of  fetching  out  the  spot  which  he  perpetually  aimed  at,  he 
only  got  the  name  of  Parson  Patch  for  his  pains.  Another  is  to 
this  day  called  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Topknot,  for  reasons  of  the 
same  nature.  I  remember  the  clergy,  during  the  time  of  Crom- 
well's usurpation,  were  very  much  taken  up  in  reforming  the  fe- 
male world,  and  showing  the  vanity  of  those  outward  ornaments 
in  which  the  sex  so  much  delights.  I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon 
against  a  white-wash,  and  have  known  a  coloured  ribbon  made 
the  mark  of  the  unconverted.  The  clergy  of  the  present  age  are 
not  transported  with  these  indiscreet  fervours,  as  knowing  that  it 
is  hard  for  a  reformer  to  avoid  ridicule,  when  he  is  severe  upon 
subjects  which  are  rather  apt  to  produce  mirth  than  seriousness. 
For  this  reason  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  of  great  use  to  these 
good  men ;  while  they  are  employed  in  extirpating  mortal  sins, 
and  crimes  of  a  higher  nature,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the 
world  out  of  indecencies  and  venial  transgressions.  While  the 
Doctor  is  curing  distempers  that  have  the  appearance  of  danger 
or  death  in  them,  the  Merry  Andrew  has  his  separate  packet  for 
the  meagrims  and  the  tooth-ache. 
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Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  before  I  resume  the  sub* 
ject  which  I  have  already  handled,  I  mean  the  naked  bosoms  of 
our  British  ladies.  I  hope  they  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if  I 
still  beg  that  thej  will  be  covered.  I  shall  here  present  them 
with  a  letter  on  that  particular,  as  it  was  yesterday  conveyed  to 
me  l^rough  the  lion's  mouth.  It  oomes  from  a  quaker,  and  is  as 
follows : 

^'Nestoe  Ironside, 

'<  Our  friends  like  thoe.  We  rejoice  to  iind  thou  beginneit  t« 
bave  a  glimmering  of  the  light  in  thee :  we  shall  pray  for  the«, 
that  thou  mayest  be  more  and  more  enlightened.  Thou  gtvest 
good  advice  to  the  women  of  this  world  to  clothe,  thetnselves  like 
unto  our  friends,  and  not  to  expose  their  fleshly  temptations,  for 
it  is  against  the  record.  Thy  lion  is  a  good  lion ;  he  roareth 
loud,  and  is  heard  a  great  way,  even  unto  the  sink  of  Babylon ; 
for  the  scarlet  whore  is  governed  by  the  voice  of  thy  liofn..  Look 
on  his  order. 

<<  Rome,  July  8,  1713.  'A  placard  is  published  here,  for- 
bidding women,  of  whatsoever  quality,  to  go  with  naked  breasts ; 
and  the  priests  are  ordered  not  to  admit  the  transgressors  of  this 
law  to  confession,  nor  to  communion ;  neither  are  they  to  enter 
the  cathedrals  under  severe  penalties.' 

^'  These  lines  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  nightly  pi^>er, 
with  this  title  written  over  it.  The  Evening  Post,  from  Saturday 
July  the  18th,  to  Tuesday,  July  the  21  si 

'^  Seeing  thy  lion  is  obeyed  at  this  distance,  we  hope  the  fool- 
ish women  in  thy  own  country  will  listen  to  thy  admonitions. 
Otherwise  thou  art  desired  to  make  him  still  roar,  till  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  shall  tremble.  I  must  again  repeat  unto  thee, 
friend  Nestor,  the  whole  brotherhood  have  great  hopes  of  thee, 
and  expect  to  see  thee  so  inspired  with  ihe  light,  as  thou  majf- 
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est  Speedily  become  a  great  preacher  of  tht?  word.     I  Irish  it 

heartily. 

"  Thine, 

"  In  every  thing  that  is  praise-worthy, 

Tom*3  coifee-hoxue  in  Bir- 
chin-lane,  the  23d  day  of  «  ToM  Tremble.' 

the  month  called  July. 

It  happens  very  oddly  that  the  pope  and  I  should  have  the 
same  thought  much  about  the  same  time.  My  enemies  will  be 
apt  to  say  that  we  hold  a  correspondence  together,  and  act  by 
concert  in  this  matter.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  join  with  his  holiness  in  those  particulars  which  are 
indifferent  between  us,  especially  when  it  is  for  the  reformation 
of  the  finer  half  of  mankind.  We  are  both  of  us  about  the  same 
age,  and  consider  this  fashion  in  the  same  view.  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  his  bull  and  my  lion.  I  am  only  afraid 
that  our  ladies  will  take  occasion,  from  hence,  to  show  their  zeal 
for  the  protestant  religion,  and  pretend  to  expose  their-  naked 
bosoms  only  in  opposition  to  popery. 


No.  117.    SATURDAY,  JULY  25. 

Cnra  jffl  Dtti  Bont  Ovm 

Looking  over  the  late  edition  of  Monsieur  Boileau's  works,  I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  article  which  he  has  added  to 
his  notes  on  the  translation  of  Longinus.^  He  there  tells  us,  that 
the  sublime  in  writing  rises  either  from  the  nobleness  of  the 
thought,  the  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harm  inious  and 

1  Boileau — Reflexions  critiques  sur  qnelqnes  passages    du    Rh^ieur 
Longin,  Refl.  xii.— G. 
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lively  turn  of  the  phrase,  and  that  the  perfect  sublime  tais^A 
from  all  these  three  in  conjunction  together.  He  produces  ain 
instance  of  this  perfect  sublime  in  four  verses  from  the  Athaliah 
of  Monsieur  Racine.  When  Abner,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  court,  represents  to  Joad  the  high-priest,  that  the  queen  was 
incensed  against  him,  the  high-priest,  not  in  the  least  terrified  at 
the  news,  returns  this  answer. 

Celui  qui  met  un  frein  4  la  fureur  des  flots, 

Sgait  aussi  des  m^chans  arrSter  les  complots. 

Soumis  aveo  respect  k  sa  volont^  Sainte, 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d*autre  crainte.  * 

*  He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  knows  also  how  to  check 
the  designs  of  the  ungodly.  I  submit  myself  with  reverence  to 
his  holy  will.  0  Abner,  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but 
him.'  Such  a  thought  gives  no  less  a  sublimity  to  human  nature, 
than  it  does  to  good  writing.  This  religious  fear,  when  it  is  pro- 
duced by  just  apprehensions  of  a  Divine  Power,  naturally  over- 
looks all  human  greatness  that  stands  in  competition  with  it,  and 
extinguishes  every  other  terror  that  can  settle  itself  in  the  heart 
of  man ;  it  lessens  and  contracts  the  figure  of  the  most  exalted 
person ;  it  disarms  the  tyrant  and  executioner,  and  represents  to 
our  minds  the  most  enraged  and  the  most  powerful  as  altogether 
harmless  and  impotent. 

There  is  no  true  fortitude  which  is  not  founded  upon  this 
fear,  as  there  is  no  other  principle  of  so  settled  and  fixed  a  nature 
Courage  that  grows  from  constitution  very  often  forsakes  a  man 
when  he  has  occasion  for  it ;  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct in  the  soul,  breaks  out  on  all  occasions,  without  judgment 
or  discretion.  That  courage  which  proceeds  from  the  sense  of 
our  duty,  and  from  the  fear  of  offending  him  that  made  us,  actn 

^  Ath^e,  Act  1.  Scene  1. — 6. 
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always  in  ar  uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason 

What  can  the  man  fear,  who  takes  care  in  all  his  actions  to 
please  a  Being  that  is  Omnipotent  ?  A  Being  who  is  able  to 
crush  all  his  adversaries  ?  A  Being  that  can  divert  any  misfor- 
tune from  befalling  him,  or  turn  any  such  misfortune  to  his  ad- 
vantage ?  The  person  who  lives  with  this  constant  and  habitual 
regard  to  the  great  Superintendent  of  the  world,  is  indeed  sure 
that  no  real  evil  can  come  into  his  lot.  Blessings  may  appear 
under  the  shape  of  pains,  losses,  and  disappointments,  but  let 
him  have  patience,  and  he  will  see  them  in  their  proper  figures. 
Dangers  may  threaten  him,  but  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  they 
will  either  not  reach  him,  or  that  if  they  do,  they  will  be  the  in- 
struments of  good  to  him.  In  short,  he  may  look  upon  all  crosses 
and  accidents,  sufferings  and  afflictions,  as  means  which  are  made 
use  of  to  bring  him  to  happiness.  This  is  even  the  worst  of  that 
man's  condition  whose  mind  is  possessed  with  the  habituul  fear 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  But  it  very  often  happens,  that 
those  which  appear  evils  in  our  own  eyes,  appear  also  as  such  to 
him  who  has  human  nature  under  his  care,  in  which  case  they  are 
certainly  averted  from  the  person  who  has  made  himself,  by  this 
virtue,  an  object  of  Divine  favour.  Histories  are  full  of  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  where  men  of  virtue  have  had  extraor- 
dinary escapes  out  of  such  dangers  as  have  enclosed  them,  and 
which  have  seemed  inevitable. 

There  is  no  example  of  this  kind  in  Pagan  history,  which 
more  pleases  me,  than  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Timo- 
leon.  This  extraordinary  man  was  famous  for  referring  all  his 
successes  to  Providence.  Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us  that  he 
had  in  his  house  a  private  chapel,  in  which  he  used  to  pay  his  de- 
votions to  the  goddess  who  represented  Providence  among  the 
heathens.     I  think  no  man  was  ever  more  distinguished  by  the 
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deity  whom  he  blindly  worshipped,  than  the  great  person  I  nm 
speaking  of,  in  several  occurrences  of  his  life,  but  pai  ticularly  in 
the  following  one  which  I  shall  relate  out  of  Plutarch. 

Three  persons  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Timoleon  as  he  was  offering  up  his  devotions  in  a  certain  temple. 
In  order  to  it,  they  took  their  several  stands  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent placed  for  their  purpose.  As  tliey  were  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  their  design  in  es:ecution,  a  stranger  having  observ- 
ed one  of  the  conspirators,  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him.  Upon 
which  the  other  two,  thinking  their  plot  had  been  discovered, 
threw  themselves  at  Timoleon's  feet,  and  confessed  the  whole 
matter.  This  stranger,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  have 
understood  nothing  of  the  intended  assassination,  but  having 
several  years  before  had  a  brother  killed  by  the  conspirator  whom 
he  here  put  to  death,  and  having  till  now  sought  in  vain  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge,  he  chanced  to  meet  the  murderer  in  the 
temple,  who  had  planted  himself  there  for  the  above-menticmed 
purpose.  Plutarch  cannot  forbear,  on  this  occasion,  speaking 
with  a  kind  of  rapture  on  the  schemes  of  Providence,  which,  in 
this  particular,  had  so  contrived  it,  that  the  stranger  should,  for 
so  great  a  space  of  time,  be  debarred  the  means  of  doing  justice 
to  his  brother,  until,  by  the  same  blow  that  revenged  the  death 
of  one  innocent  man,  he  preserved  the  life  of  another. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  of  Timuleon's 
religion  *  should  have  his  intrepidity  and  firmness  of  mind,  or 
that  he  should  be  distinguished  by  such  a  deliverance  as  I  have 
here  related. 

■  A  man  of  7lmoleon*8  religion.  Ambiguously,  and  therefore  ill  ex- 
pressed :  for  a  man  of  7\moleon*8  religion,  may  as  well  mean  a  pa4fan  as  a 
piotu  man.     He  should  have  said — a  mxin  of  so  much  relig'on  as  j\m4>leoi\ 
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-Jjargitor  ingenl 


Venter Pkbs. 

I  AH  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  my  lion  has  glyen  such 
universal  content  to  all  that  have  seen  him.  He  has  had  a 
greater  number  of  visitants  than  any  of  his  brotherhood  in  the 
Tower.  I  this  morning  examined  his  maw,  where  among  much 
other  food,  I  found  the  following  delicious  morsels. 

To  Nestor  Ironside^  Esq. 
"mr.  guardian, 

I  AM  a  daily  peruser  of  your  papers.  I  have  read  over  and 
over  your  discourse  concerning  the  tucker;  as  likewise  your 
paper  of  Thursday  the  1 6th  instant,  in  which  you  say  it  is  your 
intention  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  part  of  the  female 
sex,  and  to  regulate  them  from  head  to  foot.  Now,  sir,  being  by 
profession  a  mantua-maker,  who  am  employed  by  the  most  fashion- 
able ladies  about  town,  I  am  admitted  to  them  freely  at  all  hours, 
and  seeing  them  both  dressed  and  undressed,  I  think  there  is  xm» 
person  better  qualified  than  myself  to  serve  you  (if  your  honour 
pleases)  in  the  nature  of  a  lioness.  I  am  in  the  whole  secret  of 
their  fashion,  and  if  you  think  fit  to  entertain  me  in  this  charac- 
ter, I  will  have  a  constant  watch  over  them,  and  doubt  not  I  shall 
send  you,  from  time  to  time,  such  private  intellig^ioe,  as  you  will 
find  of  use  to  you  in  your  future  papers. 

"  Sir,  this  being  a  new  proposal,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  me 
lose  the  benefit  of  it :  but  that  you  will  first  hear  me  roar,  before 
you  4;reat  with  any  body  else.  As  a  sample  of  my  intended  ser- 
Tices,  I  give  you  this  timely  notice  of  an  improvement  you  will 
shortly  see  in  the  exposing  of  the  female  chest,  which,  in  defir 
ance  of  your  gravity  is  going  to  be  uncover<*d  yet  more  and 
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more  so  that  to  tell  you  truly,  Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  in  some  fear 
lest  my  profession  should,  in  a  little,  become  wholly  unnecessary. 
I  must  here  explain  to  you  a  small  covering,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
or  rather  an  ^ornament  for  the  neck,  which  you  have  not  yet  taken 
notice  of.     This  consists  of  a  narrow  lace,  or  a  small  skirt  of  fine 
ruffled  linen,  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before, 
and  crosses  the  breasts,  without  rising  to  the  shoulders ;  and 
being,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  tucker,  yet  kept  in  use,  is,  there- 
fore, by  a  particular  name,  called  the  modesty-piece.     Now,  sir, 
what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  at  present  is,  that  at  a  late 
^meeting  of  the  stripping  ladies,  in  which  were  present  several 
eminent  toasts  and  beauties,  it  was  resolved  for  the  future  to 
lay  the  modesty-piece  wholly  aside.     It  is  intended,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lower  the  stays  considerably  before,  and  nothing  but  the 
unsettled  weather  has  hindered  this  design  from  being  already 
put  in  execution.     Some  few,  indeed,  objected  to  this  last  im- 
provement, but  were  over-ruled  by  the  rest,  who  allcdged  it  was 
their  intention,  as  they  ingeniously  expressed  it,  to  level  their 
breast-works  entirely,  and  to  trust  to  no  defence  but  their  own 
virtue. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  (if  you  please,)  your  secret  servant, 

"  Leonilla  Figleaf." 

**DEAR    SIR, 

"  As  by  name,  ai^d  duty  bound,  I  yesterday  brought  in  a  prey 
of  paper  for  my  patron's  dinner,  but,  by  the  forwardness  of  his 
paws,  he  seemed  ready  to  put  it  into  his  own  mouth,  which  does 
not  enough  resemble  its  prototypes,  whose  throats  a-re  opep  se- 
pulchres. I  aspure  you,  sir,  unless  he  gapes  wider,  he  will  sooner 
be  felt  than  b^ard.     Witness  my  hand, 

"  Jack  ALL." 
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TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE  ESQ. 

"Sage  Nestor, 

"  Lions  being  esteemed  by  naturalists  the  most  generous  of 
beasts,  the  noble  and  majestic  appearance  they  make  in  poetry, 
wherein  they  so  often  represent  the  hero  himself,  made  me  al- 
ways think  that  name  very  ill  applied  to  a  profligate  set  of  men, 
at  present  going  about  seeking  whom  to  devour ;  and  though  I 
cannot  but  acquiesce  in  your  account  of  the  derivation  of  that 
title  to  them,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  hear  you  are  about 
to  restore  them  to  their  former  dignity,  by  producing  one  of  thai 
species  so  public  spirited,  as  to  roar  for  reformation  of  manners. 
I  will  roar  (says  the  clown  in  Shakespear)  that  it  will  do  any 
man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the 
duke  say,  let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again.  Such  success 
and  such  applause  I  do  not  question  but  your  lion  will  meet  with, 
whilst,  like  that  of  Sampson,  his  strength  shall  bring  forth  sweet- 
ness, and  his  entrails  abound  with  honey. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  I  congratulate  with  the  republic  of 
beasts  upon  this  honour  done  to  their  king,  I  must  condole  with 
us  poor  mortals,  who,  by  distance  of  place,  are  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  paying  our  respects  to  him,  with  the  same  assiduity  as 
those  who  are  ushered  into  his  presence  by  the  discreet  Mr. 
Button.  Upon  this  account,  Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  become  a  suitor 
to  you,  to  constitue  an  out-riding  lion ;  or  if  you  please,  a  jack- 
all  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit  our  homage  in  a  more  particular 
manner  than  is  hitherto  provided.  As  it  is,  our  tenders  of  duty 
every  now  and  then  miscarry  by  the  way,  at  least  the  natural 
self  love  that  makes  us  unwilling  to  think  any  thing  that  comes 
from  us  worthy  of  contempt,  inclines  us  to  believe  so.  Methinks 
it  wore  likewise  necessary  to  specify,  by  what  means  a  present 
from   a  fair  hand  may  reach  his  brindled  majesty,   the  place 
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of  his  residence  being  very  unfit  for  a  ladj^s  personal  appear- 
tmce. 

^'  I  am  your  most  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

"  N.  R." 

Dear  Nestor, 
"  It  is  a  well-known  proverb,  in  a  certain .  part  of  this  king- 
dom^ '  Love  me,  love  my  dog; '  and  I  hope  you  will  take  it  as  a 
mark  of  my  respect  for  your  person,  that  I  here  bring  a  bit  for 
your  lion."     ♦  •  • 

What  follows  being  secret  history,  it  will  be  printed  in  other 
papers ;  wherein  \he  lion  will  publish  his  private  intelligence. 


No.  119.    TUESDAY,  JULY  28. 


-poetarnm  Tenlet  maniiB,  aazfllo  qxuo 


Sit  mlhi Hoe. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  shows  the  want  of  taste  and 
discernment  in  a  writer,  than  the  decrying  of  any  author  in  gross, 
especially  of  an  author  who  has  been  the  admiration  of  multitudes, 
and  that  too  in  several  ages  of  the  world.  This,  however,  is  the 
general  practice  of  all  illiterate  and  undistinguishing  critics. 
Because  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Sophocles  have  been  commend- 
ed by  the  learned  of  all  times,  every  scribbler,  who  has  no  relish 
of  their  beauties,  gives  himself  an  air  of  rapture  when  he  speaks 
of  them.  But  as  he  praises  these  he  knows  not  why,  there  are 
others  whom  he  depreciates  with  the  same  vehemence  and  upon 
the  same  account.  We  may  see  after  what  a  different  manner 
Strada  proceeds  in  his  judgment  on  the  Latin  poets ;  for  I  in- 
tend to  publish,  in  this  paper,  a- continuation  of  that  Prolu/^ion 
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which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  Thursday."  I  shall  therefore 
give  my  reader  a  short  account,  in  prose,  of  every  poem  which 
was  produced  in  the  learned  assembly  there  described ;  and  if  he 
is  thoroughly  conyersant  in  the  works  of  those  ancient  authors, 
he  will  see  with  how  much  judgment  every  subject  is  adapted  to 
the  poet  who  makes  use  of  it,  and  with  how  much  delicacy  every 
particular  poet^s  way  of  writing  is  characterised  in  the  censure 
bhat  is  passed  upon  it.  Lucan's  representative  was  the  first  who 
recited  before  the  august  assembly.  As  Lucan  was  a  Spaniard, 
his  poem  does  honour  to  that  nation,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
makes  the  romantic  bravery  in  the  hero  of  it  more  probable. 

Alphonso  was  the  governor  of  a  town  invested  by  the  Moors 
During  the  blockade,  they  made  his  only  son  their  prisoner,  whom 
khey  brought  before  the  walls,  and  exposed  to  his  fiitheo's  sight, 
threatening  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  did  not  immediately  give 
up  the  town.  The  father  tells  them  if  he  had  an  hundred  sons, 
he  would  rather  see  them  all  perish  than  do  an  ill  action,  or  be- 
tray his  country.  '  But,  (says  he)  if  you  take  a  pleasure  in  de- 
stroying the  innocent,  you  may  do  it  if  you  please :  behold  a 
sword  for  your  purpose.^  Upon  which  he  tiirew  a  sword  from 
the  wall,  returned  to  his  palace,  and  was  able,  at  such  a  juncture, 
to  sit  down  to  the  repast,  which  was  prepared  for  him.  He  was 
soon  raised  by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  and  the  cries  of  the  be- 
sieged. Upon  returning  again  to  the  walls,  he  saw  his  son  lying 
in  the  pangs  of  death ;  but  far  from  betraying  any  weakness  at 
such  a  spectacle,  he  upbraids  his  friends  for  their  sorrow,  and 
returns  to  finish  his  repast. 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  story,  which  is  exquisitely  drawn  up 
in  Lucan's  spirit  and  language,  the  whole  assembly  declared  then 
opinion  of  Lucan  in  a  confused  murmur.  The  poem  was  praised 
or  censured  according  to  the  prejudices  which  every  one  had 

•  No.  116,  A  for  the  conclusion  No.  122. — * 
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oonceived  in  fayoar  or  disadvantage  of  the  author.  These  were 
so  very  great,  that  some  had  placed  him  in  their  opinions  above 
the  highest,  and  others  beneath  the  lowest  of  the  Latin  poets. 
Most  of  them,  however,  agreed,  that  Luoan's  genius  was  wonder- 
fully great,  but  at  the  same  time  too  haughty  and  headstrong  to 
be  governed  by  art,  and  that  his  style  was  like  his  genius,  learn- 
e<l,  bold,  and  lively,  but  withal  too  tragical  and  blustering.  In 
a  word,  that  he  chose  rather  a  great  than  a  just  reputation ,  to 
which  they  added,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  poets  who 
deviated  from  the  purity  of  the  Roman  language. 

The  representative  of  Lucretius  told  the  assembly,  that  they 
should  soon  be  sensible  of  the  difference  between  a  poet  who  was 
a  native  of  Eome,  and  a  stranger  who  had  been  adopted  to  it  * 
after  which  he  entered  upon  his  subject,  which  I  find  exhibited 
to  my  hand  in  a  speculation  of  one  of  my  predecessors.* 

Strada,  in  the  person  of  Lucretius,  gives  an  account  of  a  chi 
merical  correspondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  loadstone,  which  had  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched 
two  several  needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  began 
to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  needles, 
made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  the  four  and  twenty 
letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked 
upon  the  ordinary  dial  plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles 
on  ese&h  of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  move  round 
without  impediment,  so  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four  and  twenty 
letters.  Upon  their  separating  from  one  another  into  distant 
countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  punctually  into 
their  clos'5ts  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converse  with 

•  V.  Spectator  241,  by  Addison,  who  copies  this  whole  paragraph  ver* 
batim  from  himself. — *  • 
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one  another  by  moans  of  this  their  invention.  Accordingly  when 
they  were  some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast 
his  eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  any  thing 
to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed 
the  words  which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  friend, 
in  the  mean  while,  saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle  moving  of  it- 
self to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent  pointed  at : 
by  this  means  they  talked  together  across  a  whole  continent,  and 
conveyed  their  thoughts  .  to  one  another  in  an  instant  over  cities 
or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

The  whole  audience  were  pleased  with  the  artifice  of  the  poet 
who  represented  Lucretius,  observing  very  well  how  he  had  laid 
asleep  their  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  his  style  in  some  verses, 
and  to  the  want  of  harmony  in  others,  by  fixing  their  minds  to 
the  novelty  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  experiment*  which  he  re- 
lated. Without  such  an  artifice  they  were  of  opinion  that  no- 
thing would  have  sounded  more  harsh  than  Lucretius's  diction 
and  numbers.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  more  learned  part  of 
the  assembly  were  quite  of  another  mind.  These  allowed  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  Lucretius  above  all  other  poets,  to  be  always 
doing  or  teaching  something,  that  no  other  style  was  so  proper 
to  teach  in,  or  gave  a  greater  pleasure  to  those  who  had  a  true 
relish  for  the  Eoman  tongue.  They  added  further,  that  if  Lu- 
cretius had  not  been  embarrassed  with  the  difficulty  of  his  mat- 
ter, and  a  little  led  away  by  an  affectation  of  antiquity,  there 
could  not  have  been  any  thing  more  perfect  than  his  poem. 

Olaudian  succeeded  Lucretius,  having  chosen  for  his  subject 
the  famous  contest  between  the  nightingale  and  the  lutanist, 

*  To  the  novelti^ — and  to  the  experiment — it   should  be  ai,  in  Nitli 
plaoak 
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which  eyeiy  one  is  aoqxuiinted  with,  especially  since  Mr.  Philips 
has  so  finely  improved  that  hint  in  one  of  his  pastorais. 

He  had  no  sooner  finished,  hut  the  assembly  rung  with  ac- 
clamations made  in  his  praise.  His  first  beauty,  which  every  one 
owned,  was  the  great  clearness  and  perspicuity  which  appeared 
in  the  plan  of  his  poem  Others  were  wonderfully  charmed  with 
the  smoothness  of  his  verse,  and  the  flowing  of  his  ntimbers,  in 
which  there  were  none  of  those  elisions  and  cuttings-off  so  fre- 
quent in  the  works  of  other  poets.  There  were  several,  however, 
of  a  more  refined  judgment,  who  ridiculed  that  infusion  of  for- 
eign phrases  with  which  he  had  corrupted  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
spoke  with  contempt  of  the  equability  of  his  numbers,  that  cloyed 
and  satiated  the  ear  for  want  of  variety  :  to  which  they  likewise 
added  a  frequent  and  unseasonable  affectation  of  appearing  sono- 
rous and  sublime. 

The  sequel  of  this  prolusion  shall  be  the  work  of  another 
day.' 


No.  120.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  29. 


-Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 


In  wonum,  than  to  study  hotiaehold  good, 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  pnunotei— Meltoit. 

A  BIT  FOR  THE  LION. 


"  SIR, 


'^  As  soon  as  you  have  set  up  your  unicorn,''  there  is  no  qucs 
tion  but  the  ladies  will  make  him  push  very  furiously  at  the 
men ;  for  which  reason  I  thiuk  it  is  good  to  be  beforehand  with 
them,  and  make  the  lion  roar  aloud  at  female  irregularities 

•  V.  Strada,  lib.  ii.  prol.  6.—  *  »»  V.  No.  114.—.* 
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Am(mg  these,  I  wondet  hoir  tiieir  Gftming  has  so  long  Qseaped 
your  notice.  You  who  conyetfie  tv^ith  the  sober  family  of  the 
Lizards,  are,  perhaps,  a  stranger  to  these  riragos;  but  what 
would  you  say,  should  you  see  a  Sparklet  shaking  her  elbow  for 
4t  whole  night  together,  and  thumping  the  table  with  a  diee-box  ? 
Or,  how  would  you  like  to  hear  the  good  widow^ady  herself  re- 
turning to  her  house  at  midnight,  and  alarming  the  whole  street 
with  a  most  enormous  tap,  after  having  sat  up  until  that  time  at 
etiistp  or  ombre  ?  Sit,  I  am  the  hufiband  of  one  of  tiie  female 
gattesters,  and  a  gteat  loser  by  it,  both  in  my  rest  and  my 
pocket.  As  my  wife  reads  your  papers^  one  upon  this  subject 
might  be  of  use  both  to  her,  and 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

.  1  should  ill  deserve  the  name  of  Guardian,  did  I  not  caution 
all  my  fair  wacds  against  a  practice,  which,  when  it  runs  to  ex- 
cess, is  the  most  shameful,  but  one,  that  the  female  world  can  fall 
into.  The  ill  consequences  of  it  are  more  than  can  be  contained 
in  this  paper.  However,  that  I  may  proceed  in  method,  I  shall 
consider  them,  first  as  they  relate  to  Uie  mind ;  secondlj,  as  thej 
relate  to  the  body. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female  gamester,  we  should 
aee  it  full  of  nothing  but  trumps  and  moittadores.  Her  slumbers 
are  haunted  with  kings,  queens,  and  knaves.  The  day  lies  heavy 
upon  her,  until  the  play-season  returns,  when,  for  half  a  dozen 
hours  together,  all  her  faculties  are  employed  in  shuffling,  cut- 
ting, dealing,  and  sorting  out  a  pack  of  cards,  and  no  ideas  to  be 
discovered  in  a  soul  which  calls  itself  rational,  excepting  little 
square  figures  of  painted  and  spotted  paper.  Was  the  under- 
standing, that  divine  part  in  our  composition,  given  for  such^an 
use  ?  Is  it  thus  we  improve  the  greatest  talent  human  nature  is 
endowed  wiUi  ?    What  would  a  superior  being  think,  were  he 
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shown  this  intellectual  faculty  in  a  female  gamester,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  told  that  it  was  by  this  she  was  distinguished  firom 
biutes,  and  allied  to  angels  ? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations  with  pips  and 
counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  story  I  have  lately  heard  of  a 
new-born  child  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs. 

Their  passions  suffer  no  less  by  this  practice  than  their  un- 
derstandings and  imaginations.  What  hope  and  fear,  joy  and 
anger,  sorrow  and  discontent,  break  out  all  at  once  in  a  fair  as- 
sembly, upon  so  noble  an  occasion  as  that  of  turning  up  a  card  ? 
Who  can  consider,  without  a  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  af- 
fections of  the  mind  which  should  be  consecrated  to  their  chil- 
dren, husbands  and  parents,  are  thus  vilely  prostituted  and  thrown 
away  upon  a  hand  at  loo  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  be 
grieved,  when  I  se  a  fine  woman  fretting  and  bleeding  inwardly 
from  such  trivial  motives ;  when  I  behold  the  face  of  an  angel 
agitated  and  discomposed  by  the  heart  of  a  fury. 

Our  minds  are  of  such  a  make,  that  they  naturally  give  them- 
selves up  to  every  diversion  which  they  are  much  accustomed  to 
and  we  always  find  that  play,  when  followed  with  assiduity,  en- 
grosses the  whole  woman.  She  quickly  grows  uneasy  in  her  own 
family,  takes  but  little  pleasure  in  all  the  domestic  innocent  en- 
dearments of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of  Pam  than  of  her  hus- 
band. My  friend  Theophrastus,  the  best  of  husbands  and  of 
fathers,  has  often  complained  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of 
the  late  hours  he  is  forced  to  keep  if  he  would  enjoy  his  wife's 
conversation.  When  she  returns  to  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  it 
does  not  arise,  says  he,  from  the  sight  of  her  husband,  but  from 
the  good  luck  she  has  at  cards.  On  the  contrary,  says  he,  if 
she  has  been  a  loser,  I  am  doubly  a  sufferer  by  it.  She  comes 
home  out  of  humour,  is  at)gry  with  every  body,  displeased  with 
all  I  can  do  or  saj^,  and  in  reality  for  no  other  reason,  but  b^ 


I 
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cause  she  has  been  throwing  away  my  estate.  What  charming 
bedfellows  and  companions  for  life  are  men  likely  to  meet  with, 
that  chuse  their  wives  out  of  such  women  of  vogue  and  fashion  I 
What  a  race  of  worthies,  what  patriots,  what  heroes,  must  we 
expect  from  mothers  of  this  make  ? 

I  come,  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ill  consequences 
which  gaming  has  on  the  bodies  of  our  female  adventurers.  It  is 
so  ordered,  that  almost  every  thing  which  corrupts  the  soul,  de- 
cays the  body.*  The  beauties  of  the  face  and  mind  are  generally 
destroyed  by  the  same  means.  This  consideration  should  have  a 
particular  weight  with  the  female  world,  who  were  designed  to 
please  the  eye,  and  attract  the  regards  of  the  other  half  of  the 
species.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the 
vigils  of  the  card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which  naturally 
attend  them.  Hollow  eyes,  haggard  looks,  and  pale  complex- 
ions, are  the  natural  indications  of  a  female  gamester.  Her 
morning  sleeps  are  not  able  to  repair  her  midnight  watchings. 
I  have  known  a  woman  carried  off  half  dead  from  bassette,  and 
have  many  a  time  grieved  to  see  a  person  of  quality  gliding  by 
me  in  her  chair  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  looking  like 
a  spectre  amidst  the  glare  of  flambeaux.  In  short,  I  never 
knew  a  thorough-paced  female  gamester  hold  her  beauty  two  win- 
ters together. 

But  there  is  still  another  case  in  which  the  body  is  more  en- 
dangered than  in  the  former.  All  play-debts  must  be  paid  in 
specie,  or  by  an  equivalent.  The  man  that  plays  beyond  his  in- 
come pawns  his  estate ;  the  woman  must  find  out  something  else 
to  mortgage  when  her  pin-money  is  gone  :  the  husband  has  his 
lands  to  dispose  of,  the  wife  her  person.    'Now,  when  the  female 

*  Decays  the  body.     Decay  is  a  verb  neuter,  and  cannot  be  ased  transi 
•»v©ly.     He  should  have  said — "makes  the  body  d<eay  ** 
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body  is.  onoe  dipped^^  if  ibe  ereditor  be  very  importanatei  I 
leaye  my  reader  to  consider  the  ooDsequences.  • 
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Btno  exaadlrl  gemitna,  iraeqne  teoanm.— Yoto. 

ROARINGS  OF  THE  LION. 
'^  Old  Nestor, 
«  Ever  since  the  first  notice  you  gave  of  the  erection  of  that 
useful  monument  of  yours  in  Button's  coffee-hous</,  I  have  had  Sk 
restless  ambition  to  imitate  the  renowned  London  'prentice,  and 
boldly  venture  my  hand  down  the  throat  of  your  lion.  '  The  sub* 
jeet  of  this  letter  is  a  relation  of  a  club  whereof  I  am  a  member^ 
and  which  has  made  a  considerable  noise  of  late,  I  mean  the  Silent 
Club.     The  year  of  our  institution  is  1694,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers twelve,  and  the  place  of  our  meeting  is  Dumb's  Alley  in 
Holborn.     We  look  upon  ourselves  sta  the  relics  of  the  old  Py- 
thagoreans, and  have  this  maxim  in  common  with  them,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  our  design,  that  ^  Talking  spoils  company.' 
The  president   of  our  society  is  one  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  owes    that  blessing  to  nature,  which,  in  the  rest  of  us,  is 
owing  to  industry  alone.     I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  greater 
part  of  us  are  married  men,  and  such  whose  wives  are  remarka- 
bly loud  at  home  :  hither  we  fly  for  refuge,  and  enjoy  at  once  the 
two  greatest  and  most  valuable  blessings,  company  and  retirement. 
When  that  eminent  relation  of  yours,  the  Spectator,  published 

*■  Dippped.  A  cant  term,  to  express  the  demands  which  one  has  on 
the  effeeti  of  another;  as  when  we  say,  such  an  ones  estate  is  dipped^  that 
ifl^  in  part  mortgaged,  or  made  over  to  his  creditor:  liumoroiisly  applied, 
in  this  place,  to  the  6'HJy  or  person  of  a  female  £"*iio6ter. 
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his  weekly  papers,  and  gaye  us  tbat  remarkable  aooooBt  of  hii 
silence  (for  you  must  know,  though  we  do  not  read,  yet  we  in- 
spect all  such  useful  essays,)  we  seemed  unanimous  to  invite  him 
to  partake  of  our  secrecy,  but  it  was  unluckily  objected,  that  he 
had  just  then  published  a  discourse  of  his  at  his  own  club,  and 
had  not  arrived  at  that  happy  inactivity  of  the  tongue,  which 
we  expected  from  a  man  of  his  understanding.     You  will  wonder 
perhaps,  how  we  managed  this  debate,  but  it  will  be  easily  ac- 
counted for,  when  I  tell  you  that  our  fingers  are  as  nimble,  ani 
as  infallible  interpreters  of  our  thoughts,  as  other  men's  tongues 
are;  yet  even  this  mechanic  eloquence  is  only  allowed  upon  the 
weightiest  occasions.     We  admire  the  wise  institutions  of  the 
Turks,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  where  all  commands  are  per- 
formed by  officious  mutes ;  and  we  wonder  that  the  polite  courts 
of  christendcmi'  should  come  so  far  short  of  the  majesty  of  th^ 
barbarians.      Ben    Jonson  has  gained  an  eternal    reputation 
among  us,  by  his  play  called  the  Silent  Woman.     Every  member 
here  is  another  Morose  *  while  the  club  is  sitting,  but  at  home 
may  talk  as  much  and  as  fast  as  his  family  occasions  require, 
without  breach  of  statute.     The  advantages  we  find  from  this 
quakerlike  assembly  are  many.     We  consider  that  the  understand- 
ing of  man  is  liable  to  mistakes,  and  his  will  fond  of  contradictions , 
that  disputes,  which  are  of  no  weight  in  themselves,  are  often 
very  considerable  in  their  effects.     The  disuse  of  the  tongue  is 
the  only  effectual  remedy  against  these.     All  party  concerns,  all 
private  scandal,  all  insults  over  another  man's  weaker  reasons, 
must  there  be  lost,  where  no  disputes  arise.     Another  advantage 
which  follows  from  the  first,  (and  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with,)  is,  that  we  are  all  upon  the  sajne  level  in  conversation.     A 
wag  of  my  acquaintance  used  to  add  a  third,  viz.  that  if  ^ver  we 
dobatCi  W9  are  sure  to  have  all  our  arguments,  at  our  ^ogcri 

»  The  name  of  a  character  in  The  Silent  Woman.-  -*. 
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«n<]K  Of  all  Irfrasnnw'a  rei«w*i,  *e  ate  i»wt  e»i»<Mred  wia 
ihat  Mwllent  passage,  where  he  mentioiw  Ajai'a  ^loiee  »  ow 
nf  th«  noblest  inatanees  of  the  sabliBc,  wid  (if  yim  will  allow  ■« 
fa>  b«  fr^  with  3  namesake  of  yoon)  I  ^oqM  think  ilut  die  era- 
IfiKting  rtrtry-leller  Nestor,  had  he  be«n  likened  to  the  aas  instead 
,if  nnf  hero,  he  had  snifered  lesi  by  the  TOmpariaon. 

'■I  have  already  described  the  practice  and  MntiBenta  of 
till*  unripry,  and  ehall  bat  barely  mention  the  report  of  tfaesei^ 
Wirln'iirl,  tbdt  we  are  not  only  as  mute  la  fishes,  bat  that  ve 
driiih  likp  bflff  too:  tbat  we  are  like  tte  WefeiiHBB's  owl, 
(b.'iich  w  '•"  ""*  "'"JE'  **  P"J  '*  "^  *''''  thinking:  others  take 
!»•  r.T  »"  "'•fiiil'ly  cf  disaff'Tled   persons,  nay.  Aeir  weal  to  the 

j..,y. ,-..|  ).i*  pnrrii^  (hem  so  fitr  aa  to  »end,  laM  week,  a  p«^ 

.t'  ..■..,•.«)■)-«  ti>  ■iirpriM'  oa  :  yon  waj  casilr  tMa^oe  howeiactljr 

, ,.,,.»(•.■>>-' I  kt-v  Itxmtn  w^naturs  of  old,  sittini;  with  sajes^ 

, '1  . ....  ,..,1  v->.ltii>-ttHl  at  tb«  appriMch  of  as  arMj  of  Gaob.  If 
t.'  •  II. ,.'-'•'•  '>'  '■•>-  un-turtai''!^.  yon  D«ed  not  deelai*  it  to  tk* 
^.  .i:  >■-»>  i.<ii>i<.'o  ifiiitl  btf  inter  [J  re  ted  as  consent  gn«i  to  tk* 
'V-.    ,-.'■'    'ii'-i.v   >i  ■nl(lll^^  iwiJ  ill  particular  to 

"  Vour  bumble  servant, 

"  Sbd  Mint." 

-   X  ^-    uo-  i.xl  \ii  'iiu  word  apukoQ  aim  tlw fimmia. 

','..1    -K    t.iM\-t-i«ni"<A[>ulIud  by  the  old  Ba^Hncn»- 
■.  ..  '■  .   <.  .  .V   ■'>  '<'ll»•^^     111'  'ind  just  raiMivad  die  imm 
.    t\ .  .1..—..    un!  'kmh  ttju  itupatiunt  to  oonnimiu. 

<'■.> t  i>   \'ii'\)tHi  Liitu  a /(^»nM  Sitgmt. 

..j  .'  .  '<  'i>v  Ui'iuiMi  Mauliiui-;  and  thougji. 
..  .,    '.    i.i    nut  t»juM,  wu  uuudefluied  <it» 
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I  never  could  have  thought  a  dumb  man  would  have  roared 
80  well  out  of  my  lion^s  mouth.  My  next  pretty  correspondent, 
like  Shakespear's  lion  in  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  roars  an  it  were 
any  nightingale. 

July  28,  1718. 
"  Mr.  Ironside, 

'*  I  WAS  afraid  at  first  you  were  only  in  jest,  and  had  a  mind 
to  expose  our  nakedness  for  the  diversion  of  the  town ;  but  since 
I  see  that  you  are  in  good  earnest,  and  have  infallibility  of  your 
side,  I  cannot  forbear  returning  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  care  you 
take  of  us,  having  a  friend  who  has  promised  me  to  give  my  let- 
ters to  the  lion,  till  we  can  communicate  our  thoughts  to  you 
through  our  own  proper  vehicle.  Now  you  must  know,  dear  sir, 
that  if  you  do  not  take  care  to  suppress  this  exorbitant  growth 
of  the  female  chest,  all  that  is  left  of  my  waist  must  inevitably 
perish.  It  is  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  by 
what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck.  But  if  the  stripping 
design,  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Figleaf  yesterday,  should  take  effect, 
0ir,  I  dread  to  think  what  it  will  come  to.  In  short,  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  my  girdle  and  all  must  go.  This  is  the  naked  truth  of 
the  matter.  Have  pity  on  me  then,  my  dear  G-uardian,  and  pre- 
serve me  from  being  so  inhumanly  exposed.  I  do  assure  you 
that  I  follpw  your  precepts  as  much  as  a  young  woman  can,  who 
will  live  ^in  the  world  without  being  laughed  at.  I  have  no 
Qooped  petticoat,  and  when  I  am  a  matron  will  wear  broad 
tuckers  whether  you  succeed  or  no.  If  the  flying  project  takes,  I 
intend  to  be  the  last  in  wings,  being  resolved  in  every  thing  to 
behave  myself  as  becomes 

"  Tour  most  obedient  ward." 


▼OL.    IV. — 16 
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No.  122.    FRIDAY,  JULY  31, 

Nee  magb  erpneA  Taltns  per  abenea  slgoa. — Hob. 

• 

TpiAT  I  may  get  out  of  debt  with  the  public  as  fast  as  T  can, 
I  shall  here  give  them  the  remaining  part  of  Strada's  criticism 
on  the  Latin  heroic  poets.  My  readers  may  see  the  whole  work 
in  the  three  papers  numbered  115,  119,  122.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  authors  themselves,  cannot  but  be  pleased 
to  see  them  so  justly  represented ;  and  as  for  those  who  have 
never  perused  the  originals,  they  may  form  a  judgment  of  them 
from  such  accurate  and  entertaining  copies.  The  whule  piece 
will  show,  at  least,  how  a  man  of  genius  (and  none  else  snould 
3all  himself  a  critic)  can  make  the  driest  art  a  plensing  amuse- 
ment. 

THE  SEQUEL  OF  STRADA'S  PROLUSION 

The  poet  who  personated  Ovid  gives  an  account  of  the  chry- 
so-magnet,  or  of  the  loadstone  which  attracts  gold,  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  common  loadstone  attracts  iron.  The  author, 
that  he  might  express  Ovid's  way  of  thinking,  derives  this  virtue 
to  the  chryso-magnet  from  a  poetical  metamorphosis. 

*  As  I  was  sitting  by  a  well,  (says  he)  when  I  was  a  boy, 
my  ring  dropped  into  it,  when  immediately  my  father  fastening 
a  certain  stone  to  the  end  of  a  line,  let  it  down  into  the  well. 
It  no  sooner  touched  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the  rin^  leap- 
ed up  from  the  bottom,  and  clung  to  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  drew  it  out  like  a  fish.  My  father  seeing  me  wonder  at  the 
experiment,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  it.  When  Deuca- 
lion and  Pyrrha  went  about  the  world  to  repair  mankind  by 
throwing  stones  over  their  heads,  the  men  who  rose  from  them 
differed  in  their  inclinations  according  to  the  places   on  which 
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the  stones  fell.  Those  which  fell  in  the  fields  became  plowmen 
and  shepherds.  Those  which  fell  into  the  water  produced  sailors 
and  fishermen.  Those  that  fell  among  the  woods  and  forests 
gave  birth  to  huntsmen.  Among  the  rest  there  were  several 
that  fell  upon  mountains,  that  had  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
them.  This  last  race  of  men  immediately  betook  themselves  to 
the  search  of  these  precious  metals ;  but  nature  being  displeased 
to  see  herself  ransacked,  withdrew  these  her  treasures  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth:  The  avarice  of  man,  however,  persisted 
in  its  former  pursuits,  and  ransacked  her  inmost  bowels  in  quest 
of  the  riches  which  they  contained.  Nature  seeing  herself  thus 
plundered  by  a  swarm  of  miners,  was  so  highly  incensed,  that 
she  shook  the  whole  place  with  an  earthquake,  and  buried  the 
men  under  their  own  works.  The  Stygian  flames  which  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  deep  mines,  broke  out  at  the  same 
time  with  great  fury,  burning  up  the  whole  mass  of  human 
limbs  and  earth,  until  they  were  hardened  and  baked  into  stone. 
The  human  bodies  that  were  delving  in  iron  mines  were  con- 
verted into  those  common  loadstones  which  attract  that  metal. 
Those  which  were  in  search  of  gold  became  chryso  magnets,  and 
still  keep  their  former  avarice  in  their  present  state  of  petre- 
faction.' 

Ovid  had  no  sooner  given  over  speaking,  but  the  assembly 
pronounced  their  opinions  of  him.  Several  were  so  taken  with 
his  easy  way  of  writing,  and  had  so  formed  their  tastes  upon  it, 
that  they  had  no  relish  for  any  composition  which  was  not  fram- 
ed in  the  Ovidian  manner.  A  great  many,  however,  were  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  until,  at  length,  it  was  determined  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voices,  that  Ovid  highly  deserved  the  name  of  a  witty 

• 

man,  but  that  his  language  was  vulgar  and  trivial,  and  of  the 
nature  of  those  things  which  cost  no  labour  in  the  invention, 
but  are  ready  found  out  to  a  man's  hand.     In  the  last  place 
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they  all  agreed,  that  the  great^est  objection  which  lay  against 
Ovid,  both  as  to  his  life  and  writings,  was  his  haying  too  much 
wit,  and  that  he  would  hare  succeeded  better  in  both,  had  he 
rather  checked  than  indulged  it.  Statins  stood  up  next  with  "a 
swelliug  and  haughty  air,  and  made  the  following  story  the  sub- 
ject of  his  poem. 

A  German  and  a  Portuguese,'  when  Vienna  *  was  besieged, 
having  had  frequent  contests  of  rivalry,  were  preparing  for  a 
single  duel,  when  on  a  sudden  the  walls  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy.  Upon  this,  both  the  German  and  Portuguese  consented 
to  sacrifice  their  private  resentments  to  the  public,  and  to  see 
who  could  signalize  himself  most  upon  the  common  foe.  Each 
of  them  did  wonders  in  repelling  the  enemy  from  different  parte 
of  the  wall.  The  German  was  at  length  engaged  amidst  a  whole 
army  of  Turks,  until  his  left  arm,  that  held  the  shield,  was 
unfortunately  lopped  off,  and  he  himself  so  stunned  with  a  blow 
he  had  received,  that  he  fell  down  as  dead.  The  Portuguese  seeing 
the  condition  of  his  rival,  very  generously  flew  to  his  succour,  dis- 
persed the  multitudes  that  were  gathered  about  him,  and  fought 
over  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Ger- 
man recovered  from  his  trance,  and  rose  up  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  a  little  after  had  his  right-arm,  which  held 
his  sword,  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  a  sabre.  He  would  have  lost 
his  life  at  the  same  time  by  a  spear  which  was  aimed  at  his 
back,  had  not  the  German  slain  the  person  who  was  aiming 
at  him.  These  two  competitors  for  fame  having  received  such 
mutual  obligations  now  fought  in  conjunction,  and  as  the  one 
was  only  able  to  manage  the  sword  and  the  othef  the  shield, 

•      1  FoHnded  upon  the  story  of  the  ^wo  Romans  in  Csesar's  cDmmentaries, 
lih  V.  ch.  44.— G. 

*  By  the  Turks  in  1683,  an  even    vimiliar  to  the  lover  of  Italian  poetry 
by  Filicaja*s  three  odes. — G. 
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made  up  but  one  warrior  betwixt  them  The  Portuguese  cot- 
ered  the  German,  while  the  German  dealt  defitruction  amoDg 
the  enemy.  At  length,  finding  themselves  faint  with  loss  of 
blood,  and  resolving  to  perish  nobly,  they  advanced  to  the  most 
shattered  part  of  the  wall,  and  threw  themselves  down,  with  a 
huge  fragment  of  ic,  upon  the  heads  of  the  besiegers. 

When  Statins  ceased,  the  old  factions  immediately  brol^e  out 
concerning  his  manner  of  writing.     Some  gave  him  very  loud  ac- 
clamations, such  as  he  had  received  in  his  life-time,  declaring 
him  the  only  man  who  had  written  in  a  style  which  was  truly  he- 
roical,  and  that  he  was  above  all  others  in  his  fame  as  well  a^ 
in  his  diction.     Others  censured  him  as  one  who  went  beyond 
all  bounds  in  his  images  and  expressions,  laughing  at  the  cruelty 
of  his  conceptions,  the  rumbling  of  his  numbers,  and  the  dread- 
ful pomp   and  bombast  of  his  expressions.     There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  select  judges,  who  moderated  between  both  these  ex 
tremes,  and  pronounced  upon  Statius,  that  there  appeared  in  hii 
style  much  poetical  heat  and  fire,  but  withal  so  much  smoke  a*^ 
sullied  the  brightness  of  it.     That  there  was  a  majesty  in  hiA 
verse,  but  that  it  was  the  majesty  rather  of  a  tyrant  than  of  a 
king.     That  he  was  often  towering  among  the  clouds,  but  often 
met  with  the  fate  of  Icarus.     In  a  word,  that  Statins  was  among 
the  poets,  what  Alexander  the  Great  is  among  heroes,  a  man  of 
great  virtues  and  of  great  faults. 

Virgil  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  poets  who  produced  him- 
self upon  this  occasion.  His  subject  was  the  story  of  Theutilla,a 
which  being  so  near  that  of  Judith  in  all  its  circumstances,  and 
at  the  same  time  translated  by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  in 
one  of  Mr.  Dryden's  miscellanies,  I  shall  here  give  no  farther 
account  of  it.     When  he  had  done,  the  whole  assembly  declared 

*  The  Bape  of  Theutilla^  imitated  from  Ib^  Latin  of  Famian  Strada.  By 
Mr.  Thomas  Yal^^^.— ."^ 
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the  works  of  this  great  poet  a  subject  rather  for  their  admiration 
than  for  their  applause,  and  that  if  any  thing  was  wanting  in 
Virgil's  poetry,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  in  the  art 
itself,  and  not  in  the  genius  of  this  great  man.  There  were, 
however,  some  envious  murmurs  and  detractions  heard  among 
the  crowd,  as  if  there  were  very  frequently  verses  in  him  which 
fiagged  or  wanted  spirit,  and  were  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as 
faultless  than  beautiful.  But  these  injudicious  censures  were 
heard  with  a  general  indignation. 

I  need  not  observe  to  my  learned  reader,  that  the  foregoing 
story  of  the  German  and  Portuguese  is  almost  the  same  in  every 
particular  with  that  of  the  two  rival  soldiers  in  Csesar's  commen- 
taries. This  prolusion  ends  with  the  performance  of  an  Italian 
poet,  full  of  those  little  witticisms  and  conceits  which  have  in- 
fected the  greatest  part  of  modern  poetry. 


No.  123.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1. 


Nil  oonadre  slbi- 


-hto  mnros  ahenens  eeto 


There  are  a  sort  of  knights-errant  in  the  world,  who,  quite 
contrary  to  those  in  romance,  are  perpetually  seeking  adventures 
to  bring  virgins  into  distress,  and  to  ruin  innocence.  When  men 
of  rank  and  figure  pass  away  their  lives  in  these  criminal  pur- 
suits and  practices,  they  ought  to  consider  that  they  render  them- 
selves more  vile  and  despicable  than  any  innocent  man  can  be 
whatever  low  station  his  fortune  or  birth  have  placed  *  him  in. 

»  Fortune  or  birth  have  placed.  Though  two  things  are  spoken  of, 
the  difijiinctive,  or,  shews  tliat  each  is  considered  singly;  the  verb,  there- 
fore, should  not  have  been  in  the  plural  number.  But,  p-^.rhaps,  the  turn 
of  the  sentence  may  admit  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  then,  nave  placed 
will  be  right,  have  m  that  mood,  being  singular  as  well  as  ploraL    My 
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Title  and  ancestry  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious,  but  an  ill 
one  more  contemptible. 

Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 

And  plants  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 

To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. — Cato. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  these  deflowerers  of  innocence, 
though  dead  to  all  the  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour,  are  not 
restrained  by  compassion  and  humanity.  To  bring  sorrow,  con- 
fusion, and  infamy,  into  a  family,  to  wound  the  heart  of  a  tender 
parent,  and  stain  the  life  of  a  poor  deluded  young  woman  with  a 
dishonour  that  can  never  be  wiped  off,  are  circumstances,  one 
would  think,  sufficient  to  check  the  'most  violent  passion  in  a 
heart  which  has  the  least  tincture  of  pity  and  good-nature 
Would  any  one  purchase  the  gratification  of  a  moment  at  so  dear  a 
\  ate  ?  and  entail  a  lasting  misery  on  others,  for  such  a  transient 
» Ktisfaction  to  himself  ?  nay,  for  a  satisfastion  that  is  sure,  at 
,^ome  time  or  other,  to  be  followed  with  remorse  ?  I  am  led  to 
this  scbject  by  two  letters  which  came  lately  to  my  hands.  The 
last  of  thcLa  is,  it  seems,  the  copy  of  one  sent  by  a  mother  to 
one  who  had  abused  her  daughter ;  and  though  I  cannot  justify 
her  sentiments  at  the  latter  end  of  it.  they  are  such  as  might 
vise  in  a  mind  which  had  not  yet  recovered  its  temper  after  so 
great  a  provocation.  I  present  the  reader  with  it  as  I  received 
H,  because  I  think  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  affliction  which  a 
ibnd  parent  suffers  on  such  an  occasion. 

<  Sir,  shire,  July  I^IS. 

*  The  other  day  I  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  my  tenants, 
whose  wife  was  forjiicrly  a  servant  in  our  family,  and  (by  my 
grandmothered  kindness)  had  her  education  with  my  mother  from 

meaning  will  b*i  conceived  oy  reading  thus :  though  his  foriwie  <r  birth 
have  placed  hirp-  i>:  as  lou  «»   i/%ition  (u  any  whatever. 
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Title  and  ancestry  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious,  but  an  ill 
one  more  contemptible. 

Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 

And  plants  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 

To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. — Cato. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  these  deflowerers  of  innocence, 
though  dead  to  all  the  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour,  are  not 
restrained  by  compassion  and  humanity.     To  bring  sorrow,  con- 
fusion, and  infamy,  into  a  family,  to  wound  the  heart  of  a  tender 
parent,  and  stain  the  life  of  a  poor  deluded  young  woman  with  a 
dishonour  that  can  never  be  wiped  off,  are  circumstances,  one 
would  think,  sufficient  to  check  the  'most  violent  passion  in  a 
heart  which   has   the   least  tincture  of   pity  and  good-nature 
Would  any  one  purchase  the  gratification  of  a  moment  at  so  dear  a 
'  tite  ?   and  entail  a  lasting  misery  on  others,  for  such  a  transient 
utiefaction  to  himself  ?   nay,  for  a  satisfastion  that  is  sure,  at 
ome  time  or  other,  to  be  followed  with  remorse  ?     I  am  led  to 
his  subject  by  two  letters  which  came  lately  to  my  hands.     The 
ist  of  them  is,  it  seems,  the  copy  of  one  sent  by  a  mother  to 
le  who  ha^i  abused  her  daughter ;  and  though  I  cannot  justify 
)r  sentiments  at  the  latter  end  of  it.  they  are  such  as  might 
ise  in  a  mind  which  had  not  yet  recovered  its  temper  after  so 
;at  a  provocation.     I  present  the  reader  with  it  as  I  received 
because  I  think  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  affliction  which  a 
d  parent  suffers  on  such  an  occasion. 

«  Sir,  shire,  July  1713. 

*  The  other  day  I  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  my  tenants, 

.se  wife  was  forziicrly  a  servant  in  our  family,  and  (by  my 

dmother's  kindness)  had  her  education  with  my  mother  from 

ing  will  bx!  conceived  oy  reading  thus :  thotigh  his  fortutie  <r  birth 
daced  }uip<  i>:  as  lou  «.    J^JUion  as  any  whatever. 
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shown  this  intellectual  faculty  in  a  female  gamester,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  told  that  it  was  by  this  she  was  distinguished  from 
biutes,  and  allied  to  angels  ? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations  with  pips  and 
counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  story  I  have  lately  heard  of  a 
new-born  child  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs. 

Their  passions  suffer  no  less  by  this  practice  than  their  un- 
derstandings and  imaginations.  What  hope  and  fear,  joy  and 
anger,  sorrow  and  discontent,  break  out  all  at  once  in  a  fair  as- 
sembly, upon  so  noble  an  occasion  as  that  of  turning  up  a  card  ? 
Who  can  consider,  without  a  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  af- 
fections of  the  mind  which  should  be  consecrated  to  their  chil- 
dren, husbands  and  parents,  are  thus  vilely  prostituted  and  thrown 
away  upon  a  hand  at  loo  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  be 
grieved,  when  I  se  a  fine  woman  fretting  and  bleeding  inwardly 
from  such  trivial  motives ;  when  I  behold  the  face  of  an  angel 
agitated  and  discomposed  by  the  heart  of  a  fury. 

Our  minds  are  of  such  a  make,  that  they  naturally  give  them- 
selves up  to  every  diversion  which  they  are  much  accnstomed  to 
and  we  always  find  that  play,  when  followed  with  assiduity,  en- 
grosses the  whole  woman.  She  quickly  grows  uneasy  in  her  own 
family,  takes  but  little  pleasure  in  all  the  domestic  innocent  en- 
dearments of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of  Fam  than  of  her  hus* 
band.  My  friend  Theophrastus,  the  best  of  husbands  and  of 
fathers,  has  often  complained  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of 
the  late  hours  he  is  forced  to  keep  if  he  would  enjoy  his  wife's 
conversation.  When  she  returns  to  me  with  joy  in*  her  face,  it 
does  not  arise,  says  he,  from  the  sight  of  her  husband,  but  from 
the  good  luck  she  has  at  cards.  On  the  contrary,  says  he,  if 
she  has  been  a  loser,  I  am  doubly  a  sufferer  by  it.  She  comes 
home  out  of  humour,  is  angry  with  every  body,  displeased  with 
all  I  can  do  or  sa]^,  and  in  reality  for  no  other  reason,  but  b^ 
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cause  she  has  been  throwing  away  my  estate.  What  charming 
bedfellows  and  companions  for  life  are  men  likely  to  meet  with, 
that  chase  their  wives  out  of  such  women  of  vogue  and  fashion  I 
What  a  race  of  worthies,  what  patriots,  what  heroes,  must  we 
expect  from  mothers  of  this  make  ? 

I  come,  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ill  consequences 
which  gaming  has  on  the  bodies  of  our  female  adventurers.  It  is 
so  ordered,  that  almost  every  thing  which  corrupts  the  soul,  de- 
cays the  body."  The  beauties  of  the  face  and  mind  are  generally 
destroyed  by  the  same  means.  This  consideration  should  have  a 
particular  weight  with  the  female  world,  who  were  designed  to 
please  the  eye,  and  attract  the  regards  of  the  other  half  of  the 
species.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the 
vigils  of  the  card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which  naturally 
attend  them.  Hollow  eyes,  haggard  looks,  and  pale  complex- 
tons,  are  the  natural  indications  of  a  female  gamester.  Her 
morning  sleeps  are  not  able  to  repair  her  midnight  watchings. 
I  have  known  a  woman  carried  off  half  dead  from  bassette,  and 
have  many  a  time  grieved  to  see  a  person  of  quality  gliding  by 
me  in  her  chair  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  looking  like 
a  spectre  amidst  the  glare  of  flambeaux.  In  short,  I  never 
knew  a  thorough-paced  female  gamester  hold  her  beauty  two  win- 
ters together. 

But  there  is  still  another  case  in  which  the  body  is  more  en- 
dangered than  in  the  former.  All  play-debts  must  be  paid  in 
specie,  or  by  an  equivalent.  The  man  that  plays  beyond  his  in- 
come pawns  his  estate ;  the  woman  must  find  out  something  else 
to  mortgage  when  her  pin-money  is  gone  :  the  husband  has  his 
lands  to  dispose  of,  the  wife  her  person.    'Now,  when  the  female 

*  Decays  the  body.     Decay  is  a  verb  neuter,  and  cannot  be  ased  transi 
•»v€«ly.     He  should  have  said — "  makes  the  body  d<eay  " 
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the  charge  of  printing  it  without  a  subscription  wherefore  I  hope 
you  will  invite  the  city  into  it,  and  desire  those  who  have  any 
thing  by  them  relating  to  that  part  of  natural  history,  to  com- 
municate it  to, 

"  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Humphrey  Binicorn." 

«  Sir, 
^'  I  HUMBLY  beg  leave  to  drop  a  song  into  your  lion's  mouth, 
which  will  very  truly  make  him  roar  like  any  nightingale.  It  i& 
fallen  into  my  hands  by  chance,  and  is  a  very  fine  imitation  of 
the  works  of  many  of  our  English  lyrics.  It  cannot  but  be 
highly  acceptable  to  all  those  who  admire  the  translations  of 
Italian  operas. 

L 

Oh  the  oharming  month  of  May  I 
Oh  the  charming  month  of  May  I 
When  the  breezes  fan  the  treeses 
Pull  of  blossoms  fresh  and  gay —    ■    ■ 
Full,  Ac 

II. 

Oh  what  joys  our  prospects  yield  I 
Charming  joys  our  prospects  yield  I 
In  a  new  livery  when  we  see  every 
Bush  and  meadow,  tree  and  field 
Bush,  <&& 

IIL 

Oh  how  fresh  the  morning  air  I 
Charming  fresh  the  morning  air ! 
When  the  zephyrs  and  the  heifers 
Their  odorif0roi;s  breath  compare — — - 
Their,  <&c. 

Oh  how  hue  our  evening  w<^l(^  • 
Charming  fine  our  evening  wajk ! 
When  the  nightiDg-gale  delighting 
With  her  songs  suspends  our  talk. .   .  i  ■■ 
With  her  Ac 
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V. 

Oh  how  sweet  at  night  to  dream 
Charming  sweet  at  night  to  dreamt 
On  mossy  pillows,  by  the  trilloes 

Of  a  gentle  purling  stream 

Of  a,<bc 

VL 

Oh  how  kind  the  country  lass  1 
Ghanning  kind  the  country  lass  1 
Who,  her  cow  bilking,  leaves  her  milkmg 
For  a  green  gown  upon  the  grass 
For  a,  dec 

vn. 

Oh  how  sweet  it  is  to  spy  1 
Charming  sweet  it  is  to  spy  I 
At  the  conclusion  her  confusion. 
Blushing  cheeks,  and  down-cast  eye 
Blushing,  <&o. 


vnL 

Oh  the  cooling  curds  and  cream  I 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream  I 
When  all  is  over  she  gives  her  lover  I 
Who  on  her  skimming-dish  carves  her  name 
Who  on,  Ac 

July  80. 
"  Mr.  Ironside, 

**  I  HAVE  always  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  sight  of 
those  creatures,  which  being  of  a  foreign  growth,  are  brought 
into  our  island  for  show :  I  may  say,  there  has  not  been  a  tiger, 
leopard,  elephant,  or  hyghgeen,*  for  some  years  past,  in  this  na- 
tion, but  I  have  taken  their  particular  dimensions,  and  am  able 
to  give  a  very  good  description  of  them.  But  I  must  own,  1 
never  had  a  greater  curiosity  to  visit  any  of  these  strangers  than 
youi  lion.     Accordingly  I  came  yesterday  to  town  beinjg^  able  to 

*  Meant  probably  for  hyenik— * 
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svait  no  longer  for  fair  weather ;  and  made  what  haste  I  could  to 
Mr.  Button's,  who  readily  conducted  me  to  his  den  of  state.  He 
is  rcallj  a  creature  of  as  noble  a  presence  as  I  have  seen,  he  has 
grandeur  and  good  humour  in  his  countenance,  which  command 
both  our  love  and  respect ;  his  shaggy  main  and  whiskers  are 
peculiar  graces.  In  short,  I  do  not  question  but  he  will  prove  a 
worthy  supporter  of  British  honour  and  virtue,  especially  when 
assisted  by  the  unicorn :  you  must  think  I  would  not  wait  upon 
him  without  a  morsel  to  gain  his  favour,  and  had  provided  what 
I  hope  would  have  pleased,  but  was  unluckily  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  a  bear,  which  constantly,  as  I  approached  with  my 
present,  threw  his  eyes  in  my  way,  and  stared  me  out  of  my  res- 
olution. I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  my  younger  daughter  and 
your  ward  is  hard  at  work  about  her  tucker,  having  never  from 
her  infancy  laid  aside  the  modesty-piece.  I  am,  venerable  Nes- 
tor, 

"  Your  friend  and  humble  servant,  "  P.  N." 

"  I  was  a  little  surprised,  having  read  some  of  your  lion's 
roarings,  that  a  creature  of  such  eloquence  should  want  a  tongue, 
but  he  has  other  qualifications  which  make  good  that  deficiency." 
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Matronn  pneter  fiiciexn  nil  cornere  poeals, 
I  Gffitera,  ni  Gatia  est,  demissA  veste  tegentis. — Hob. 

^      My  lion  having  given  over  roaring  for  some  time,  I  find  that 
several  stories  have  been  spread  abroad  in  the  country  to  his  dis 
advantage.     One  of  my  correspondents  tells  me,  it  is  confidently 
reported  of  him,  in  their  parts,  that  he  is  silenced  by  \uthority ; 
another  informs  me,  that  he  hears  he  was  sent  for  by  a  mc8ser.< 
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ger,  who  had  orders  to  bring  him  away  with  all  his  papers ,  and 
that,  upon  examination,  he  was  found  to  contain  seyeral  dangerouA 
things  in  his  maw.  I  must  not  omit  another  report  which  has 
been  raised  by  such  as  are  enemies  to  me  and  my  lion,  namely, 
that  he  is  starved  for  want  of  food,  and  that  he  has  not  had  a  good 
meaPs  meat  for  this  fortnight.  I  do  hereby  declare  these  reports 
to  be  altogether  groundless ;  and  since  I  am  contradicting  com- 
mon fame,  I  must  likewise  acquaint  the  world,  that  the  story  of 
a  two  hundred  pound  bank  bill  being  conveyed  to  me  through  the 
mouth  of  my  lion,  has  no  foundation  of  truth  in  it.  The  matter 
of  fact  is  this  :  my  lion  has  not  roared  for  these  twelve  days  past, 
by  reason  that  his  prompters  have  put  very  ill  words  in  his 
mouth,  and  such  as  he  could  not  utter  with  common  honour  and 
decency.  Notwithstanding  the  admonitions  I  have  given  my 
correspondents,  many  of  them  have  crammed  great  quantities 
of  scandal  down  his  throat,  others  have  choked  him  with  lewd- 
ness and  ribaldry.  Some  of  them  have  gorged  him  with  so  much 
nonsense,  that  they  have  made  a  very  ass  of  him.  On  Monday 
last,  upon  examining,  I  found  him  an  arrant  French  tory,  and 
the  day  after  a  virulent  whig.  Some  have  been  so  mischievous 
as  to  make  him  fall  upon  his  keeper,  and  give  me  very  reproach- 
ful language ;  but  as  I  have  promised  to  restrain  him  from  hurt- 
ing any  man's  reputation,  so  my  reader  may  be  assured  that  I 
myself  shall  be  the  last  man  whom  I  will  suffer  him  to  abuse. 
However,  that  I  may  give  general  satisfaction,  I  have  a  design 
of  converting  a  room  in  Mr.  Button's  house  to  the  lion's  library, 
in  which  I  intend  to  deposit  the  several  packets  of  letters  and 
private  intelligence  which  I  do  not  communicate  to  the  public. 
These  manuscripts  will  in  time  be  very  valuable,  and  may  afford 
good  lights  to  future  historians  who  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
present  age.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  lion  is  an  animal  which 
has  a  particular  regard  for  chastity,  it  has  been  observed  that 
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miae  has  taken  delight  in  roaring  very  vehemently  «(gain8t  the 
untuokered  neck,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find  by  him,  is  still  deter* 
mined  to  roar  loader  and  loader,  till  that  irregularity  be  thor- 
oughly reformed. 

"  &OOD  Mr.  Ironside, 

"  I  MUST  acquaint  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  your  lion  ia 
grown  a  kind  of  bull-beggar  among  the  women  where  I  live 
When  my  wife  comes  home  late  from  cards,  or  commits  any  other 
enormity,  I  whisper  in  her  ear,  partly  betwixt  jest  and  earnest, 
that  *  I  will  tell  the  lion  of  her.'  Dear  sir,  do  not  let  them  alone 
till  you  have  made  them  put  on  their  tuckers  again.  What  can 
be  a  greater  sign,  that  they  themselves  are  sensible  they  have 
stripped  too  far,  than  their  pretending  to  call  a  bit  of  linen 
which  will  hardly  cover  a  silver  groat,  their  modesty-piece  ?  It 
is  observed,  that  this  modesty-piece  still  sinks  lower  and  lower, 
and  who  knows  where  it  will  fix  at  last  ? 

''  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  lived 
several  years  in  a  country  where  the  women  show  nothing  but 
their  eyes.  Upon  my  return  to  England,  I  was  almost  out  of 
countenance  to  see  my  pretty  countrywomen  laying  open  their 
charms  with  so  much  liberality,  though  at  that  time  many  of  them 
were  concealed  under  the  modest  shade  of  the  tucker.  I  soon 
after  married  a  very  fine  woman,  who  always  goes  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  fashion.  I  was  pleased  to  think,  as  every  married 
man  must,  that  I  should  make  daily  discoveries  in  the  dear  crea- 
ture, which  were  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  since 
this  new  airy  fashion  is  come  up,  every  one^s  eye  is  as  familiar 
with  her  as  mine,  for  I  can  positively  affirm,  that  her  neck  is 
grown  eight  inches  within  these  three  years.  And  what  makes 
me  tremble  when  I  think  of  it,  that  pretty  foot  and  ancle  are 
now  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  whole  world,  which  made  my 
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very  heart  dance  within  me  when  I  found  myself  their  proprietor. 
As  in  all  appearance  the  curtain  is  still  rising,  I  find  a  parcel  of 
rascally  young  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood  are  in  hopes  to  be 
presented  with  some  new  scene  every  day. 

'^  In  short,  sir,  the  tables  are  now  quite  turned  upon  me. 
Instead  of  being  acquainted  with  her  person  more  than  other 
men,  I  have  now  the  least  share  of  it.  When  she  is  at  home, 
she  is  continually  muffled  up,  and  concealed  in  mobs,  morning 
gowns,  and  handkerchiefs ;  but  strips  every  afternoon  to  appear 
in  public.  For  ought  I  can  find,  when  she  has  thrown  aside 
half  her  clothes,  she  begins  to  think  herself  half  dressed.  Now, 
sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  you  have  been  in  the  wrong,  to 
think  of  reforming  this  fashion,  by  showing  the  immodesty  of  it. 
If  you  expect  to  make  female  proselytes,  you  must  convince  them, 
that,  if  they  would  get  husbands,  they  must  not  show  all  before 
marriage.  I  am  sure,  had  my  wife  been  dressed  before  I  married 
her  as  she  is  at  present,  she  would  have  satisfied  a  good  half  of  my 
curiosity.  Many  a  man  has  been  hindered  from  laying  out  his 
money  on  a  show,  by  seeing  the  principal  figures  of  it  hung  out 
before  the  door.  I  have  often  observed  a  curious  passenger  so 
attentive  to  these  objects  which  he  could  see  for  nothing,  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  master  of  the  show,  who  was  continually 
crying  out,  *  Pray  gentlemen  walk  in.' 

"  I  have  told  you,  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  how  Maho- 
met's she-disciples  are  obliged  to  cover  themselves;  you  have 
lately  informed  us,  from  the  foreign  newspapers,  of  the  regula- 
tions which  the  pope  is  now  making  among  the  Roman  ladien 
in  this  particular ;  and  I  hope  our  British  dames,  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  the  finest  skins  in  the  world,  will  be  content  to 
dhow  no  more  of  them  than  what  belongs  to  the  face  and  to  the 
neck,  properly  speaking.  Their  being  fair  is  no  excuse  for  their 
being  naked. 
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"  You  know,  sir,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
there  was  a  sect  of  men  among  us  who  called  themselves  Adamites, 
and  appeared  in  public  without  clothes.  This  heresy  may  spring 
up  in  the  other  sex,  if  you  do  not  put  a  timely  stop  to  it.  there 
being  so  maj^y  in  all  public  places,  who  show  so  great  an  inclina- 
tion to  be  Eyites. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  &o. 
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-DieA 


Virtute  me  iavolvo  Hob. 

A  GOOD  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  to  the  body : 
it  preserves  a  constant  ease  and  serenity  within  us,  and  more  than 
countervails  all  the  calamities  and  afflictions  which  can  possibly 
befal  us.  I  know  nothing  so  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get 
over  as  calumny  and  reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of 
quieting  the  soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  of  our 
being  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  them. 

I  have  been  always  mightily  pleased  with  that  passage  in  l)on 
Quixote,  where  the  fantastical  knight  is  represented  as  loading  a 
gentleman  of  sense  with  praises  and  eulogiums.  Upon  which  the 
gentleman  makes  this  reflection  to  himself :  '  How  grateful  is 
praise  to  human  nature !  I  cannot  forbear  being  secretly  pleased 
with  the  commendations  I  receive,  though  I  am  sensible  it  is  a 
madman  bestows  them  on  me.'  In  the  same  manner,  though  we 
are  often  sure  that  the  censures  which  are  passed  upon  us,  are 
uttered  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  us,  and  have  neither  means 
nor  abilities  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  us,  we  cannot  forbear 
being  grieved  at  what  they  say. 
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In  order  to  heal  this  infirmity,  which  is  so  natural  to  the  best 
and  wisest  of  men,  I  have  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  observ- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  old  philosophers,  how  they  bore  themselves 
up  against  the  malice  and  detraction  of  their  enemies. 

*  The  way  to  silence  calumny,'  says  Bias,  *  is  to  be  always 
exercised  in  such  things  as  are  praiseworthy.'  Socrates,  after 
having  received  sentence,  told  his  friends  that  he  had  always 
accustomed  himself  to  regard  truth  and  not  censure,  and  he  was 
not  troubled  at  his  condemnation,  because  he  knew  himself  free 
from  guilt.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  heard  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  two  great  adversaries,  who  had  uttered  against  him 
the  most  virulent  reproaches.  '  Anytus  and  Melitus,'  says  he, 
*  may  procure  sentence  against  me,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me.' 
This  divine  philosopher  was  so  well  fortified  in  his  own  innocence, 
that  he  neglected  all  the  impotence  of  evil  tongues  which  were 
engaged  in  his  destruction.  This  was  properly  the  support  of  a 
good  conscience,  that  contradicted  the  reports  which  had  been 
raised  against  him,  and  cleared  him  to  himself. 

Others  of  the  philosophers  rather  chose  to  retort  the  injury 
by  a  smart  reply,  than  thus  to  disarm  it  with  respect  to  them- 
selves. They  shew  that  it  stung  them,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  had  the  address  to  make  their  aggressors  suffer  with  them. 
Of  this  kind  was  Aristotle's  reply  to  one  who  pursued  him  with 
long  and  bitter  invectives.  *  You,'  says  he,  *  who  are  used  to 
duffer  reproaches,  utter  them  with  delight ;  I,  who  have  not  been 
used  to  utter  them,  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  them.'  Diogenes 
was  still  more  severe  on  one  who  spoke  ill  of  him :  *  Nobody 
will  believe  you  when  you  speak  ill  of  me,  any  more  than  they 
would  believe  me  should  I  speak  well  of  you.' 

In  these,  and  many  other  instances  I  could  produce,  the 
bitterness  of  the  answer  sufficiently  testifies  the  uneasiness  of 
the  mind  the  person  was  under  who  made  't.     I  would  rather  ad- 
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viae  my  reader,  if  he  has  not,  in  this  case,  the  secret  ooasolatioE 
that  he  deserves  no  such  reproaches  as  are  cast  upon  him,  to  fol- 
low the  adyioe  of  Epictetus.  '  If  any  one  speaks  ill  of  thed, 
consider  whether  he  has  truth  on  his  side  :  and  if  so,  reform  thy- 
self, that  his  censures  may  not  affect  thee.'  When  Anaximander 
was  told  that  the  very  hoys  laughed  at  his  singing :  '  Ay,'  says 
he,  '  then  I  must  learn  to  sing  better,'  But  of  all  the  sayings  of 
philosophers  which  I  have  gathered  together  for  my  own  use  on 
this  occasion,  there  are  none  which  carry  in  them  more  candour 
and  good  sense  than  the  two  following  ones  of  Plato.  Being 
told  that  he  had  many  enemies  who  spoke  ill  of  him,  '  It  is  no 
matter,'  said  he, '  I  will  Hve  so  that  none  shall  believe  them.' 
Hearing  at  another  time,  that  an  intimate  friend  of  his  had 
spoken  detractingly  of  him ;  '  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do  it,'  says 
he,  '  if  he  had  not  some  reason  for  it.'  This  is  the  surest,  aa 
well  as  the  noblest  way,  of  drawing  the  sting  out  of  a  reproach, 
and  the  true  method  of  preparing  a  man  for  that  great  and  only 
relief  against  the  pains  of  calumny, '  a  good  conscience,' 

I  designed,  in  this  essay,  to  show,  that  there  is  no  happiness 
wanting  to  him  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  and  that  no  person  can  be  miserable  who  is  in  the  ei^oy- 
ment  of  it;  but  I  find  this  subject  so  well  tres^ted  in  one  of 
Dr.  South's  sermons,  that  I  shall  fill  this  Saturday's  paper  with 
a  passage  of  it,  which  cannot  but  make  the  man's  heart  burn 
within  him,  who  reads  it  with  due  attention. 

That  admirable  author,*  having  shown  the  virtue  ot  a  good 

•  Dr.  South  was  a  divine  of  great  eminence  in  the  last  age.  With  sense 
and  learning,  he  had  the  common  infirmity  of  ingenious  men,  to  value  his 
wit  above  either.  The  affectation  of  saying  lively  things,  and  the  too 
natural  occasion,  which  the  times  threw  in  his  way,  of  saymg  many  severe 
ones,  have  so  clouded  his  reputation,  that  most  men  now  see  liim  only 
in  the  light  of  a  petulant,  indiscreet  writer,  who  reasoned  from  prejudice, 
and  railed  out  of  vanity  or  ill  nature.  The  truth  however,  seems  to  be, 
that  he  was  a  generous  man,  as  well  as  a  fine  genius,  and  that  his  faulta, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  (which,  indeed,  are  glaring  enough)  spraiu 
out  of  these  characters,  ill  directed,  and  uncontrolled. 
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eonscienoe  in  supporting  a  man  under  the  greatest  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties of  life,  concludes  with  representing  its  force  and  efficacy 
in  the  hour  of  death. 

'  The  third  and  last  instance,  in  which,  above  all  others,  this 
:  .nfidence  towards  God  does  most  eminently  shew  and  exert 
/  flelf,  is  at  the  time  of  death.  Which  surely  gives  the  grand 
•^portunity  of  trying  both  the  strength  and  worth  of  everv 
^  /inciple.  When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  stage  of 
this  world,  to  put  off  his  mortality,  and  to  deliver  up  his  last  ac- 
counts to  God  ;  at  which  sad  time  his  memory  shall  serve  him 
for  little  else,  but  to  terrify  him  with  a  frightful  review  of  his 
past  life,  and  his  former  extravagancies,  stripped  of  all  their 
pleasure,  but  retaining  their  guilt.  What  is  it  then  that  can 
promise  him  a  fair  passage  into  the  other  world,  or  a  comfortable 
appearance  before  his  dreadful  Judge,  when  he  is  there  ?  not  all 
the  friends  and  interests,  all  the  riches  and  honours  under  heaven, 
can  speak  so  much  as  a  word  for  him,  or  one  word  of  comfort  to 
him  in  that  condition ;  they  may  possibly  reproach,  but  they 
cannot  relieve  him. 

*  No ;  at  this  disconsolate  time,  when  the  busy  tempter  shall 
be  more  than  usually  apt  to  vex  and  trouble  him,  and  the  pains 
of  a  dying  body  to  hinder  and  discompose  him,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  worldly  affairs  to  disturb  and  confound  him  ;  and  in  a 
word,  all  things  conspire  to  make  his  sick  bed  grievous  and  un- 
easy ;  nothing  can  then  stand  up  against  all  these  ruins,  and 
speak  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  but  a  clear  conscience. 

'  And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the  comforts  of  heaven 
descend  upon  his  weary  head,  like  a  refreshing  dew,  or  shower 
upon  a  parched  ground.  It  shall  give  him  some  lively  earnests, 
and  secret  anticipations  of  his  approaching  joy.  It  shall  bid 
his  soul  go  out  of  the  body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  its  head 
with  confidence  before  saints  and  angels.     Surely  the  comfort* 
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which  it  conveys  at  this  season,  is  something  bigger  than  the  ca^ 
pacities  of  mbrtalitj,  mighty  and  unspeakable,  and  not  to  be 
understood  till  it  comes  to  be  felt. 

'  And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  pleasures,  and  trash, 
and  trifles,  which  are  apt  to  captivate  the  heart  of  man,  and  pur- 
sue the  greatest  rigours  of  piety,  and  austerities  of  a  good  life, 
to  purchase  to  himself  such  a  conscience,  as  at  the  hour  of  death, 
when  all  the  friendship  in  the  world  shall  bid  him  adieu,  and  the 
whole  creation  turn  its  back  upon  him,  shall  dismiss  the  soul, 
and  close  his  eyes  with  that  blessed  sentence,  '  Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  1 '' 
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Noctee  stqae  dies  pstet  atxi  Janaa  ditls. — ^ViBOk 

Some  of  our  quaint  moralists  have  pleased  themselves  with 
an  observation,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  coming  into  the 
world,  but  a  thousand  to  go  out  of  it.  I  have  seen  a  fanciful 
dream  written  by  a  Spaniard,  in  which  he  introduces  the  per- 
son of  death  metamorphosing  himself,  like  another  Proteus,  into 
innumerable  shapes  and  figures.  To  represent  the  fatality  of 
fevers  and  agues,  with  many  other  distempers  and  accidents  that 
destroy  the  life  of  man ;  death  enters  first  of  all  in  a  body  of 
fire,  a  little  after  he  appears  like  a  man  of  snow,  then  r/ls  about 
the  room  like  a  cannon  ball,  then  lies  on  the  table  like  a  gilded 
pill :  after  this,  he  transforms  himself,  of  a  sudden,  into  a  sword, 
then  dwindles  successively  to  a  dagger,  to  a  bodkin,  to  a  crooked 
pin,  to  a  needle,  to  a  hair.  The  Spaniard's  design,  by  this  alle- 
gory, was  to  show  the  many  assaults  to  which  the  life  of  man  is 
exposed,  and  to  let  his  reader  see,  that  there  was  scarce  any  thing 
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in  nature  so  very  mean  and  inconsiderable,  bat  that  it  was  able 
to  *  overcome  him,  and  lay  his  head  in  the  dust.  I  remember 
Monsieur  Paschal,  in  his  reflections  on  ProTidence,  has  this  ob- 
servation upon  Cromwell's  death.  '  That  usurper,'  says  he,  *  who 
had  destroyed  the  royal  family  in  his  own  nation,  who  had  made 
all  the  princes  of  Europe  tremble,  and  struck  a  terror  into  Rome 
itself,  was  at  last  taken  out  of  the  world  by  a  fit  of  the  gravel. 
An  atom,  a  grain  of  sand,'  says  he,  that  would  have  been  of  no 
significancy  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe,  being  lodged  in 
such  a  particular  place,  was  an  instrument  of  Providence  to  bring 
about  the  most  happy  revolution,  and  to  remove  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  this  troubler  of  mankind.'  In  short,  swarms  of  distem- 
pers are  every  where  hovering  over  us ;  casualties,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  sit  or  walk,  are 
planted  about  us  in  ambuscade ;  every  element,  every  climate 
every  season,  all  nature  is  full  of  death. 

There  are  more  casualties  incident  to  men  than  women,  as 
battles,^  sea-voyages,  with  several  dangerous  trades  and  profes- 
sions, that  often  prove  fatal  to  the  practitioners.  I  have  seen  a 
treatise  written  by  a  learned  physician  on  the  distempers  peculiar 
to  those  who  work  in  stone  or  marble.  It  has  been,  therefore, 
observed  by  curious  men,  that  upon  a  strict  examination,  there 
are  more  males  brought  into  the  world  than  females.  Provi- 
dence, to  supply  this  waste  in  the  species,  has  made  allowances 
Cor  it,  by  a  suitable  redundancy  in  the  male  sex.  Those  who 
have  made  the  nicest  calculations  have  found,  I  think,  that  taking 

■  The  construction  had  been  easier  and  more  exact,  if  the  author  had 
Bftid — there  was  scarce  any  thing  in  nature,  hotoever  mean  and  inconsiderable, 
which  was  not  able  to,  <bc. 

^  As  battles,  &c.  Battles,  sea-voyages,  trades,  and  professions,  are  not 
themselves  casualties,  but  situations  of  life,  from  which  they  arise.  The 
author  should  have  said — such,  for  instance,  a*  befal  them  in  battles,  sta- 
voyages,  or  in  severed  dangerous  trades,  <&c.  Or,  it  might  be  st.'fficient  to 
change  as  Uyfrom. 
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one  year  with  another,  there  are  about  twenty  boys  produced  to 

nineteen  girls.      This  observation   is  so  well  grounded,  that 

I  will  at  any  time  lay  five  to  four,  that  there  appear  more  male 

than  female  infants  in  every  weekly  bill  of  mortality.     And  what 

can  be  a  more  demonstrative  argument  for  the  superintendency  of 

Providence  ? 

There  are  casualties  incident  to  every  particular  station  and 

way  of  life.  A  friend  of  mine  was  once  saying,  that  he  fancied 
there  would  be  something  new  and  diverting  in  a  country  bill  of 
mortality.  Upon  communicating  this  hint  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  going  down  to  his  seat,  which  lies  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  London,  he  told  me  he  would  make  a  collection  as  well 
as  he  could,  of  the  several  deaths  that  had  happened  in  his  coun- 
try for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  and  send  them  up  to  me  in  the 
form  of  such  a  bill  as  I  mentioned.  The  reader  will  here  see 
that  he  has  been  as  good  as  his  promise.  To  make  it  the  more 
entertaining,  he  has  set  down,  among  the  real  distempers,  some 
imaginary  ones,  to  which  the  country  people  ascribed  the  deaths 
of  some  of  their  neighbours.  I  shall  extract  out  of  them  such 
only  as  seem  almost  peculiar  to  the  country,  laying  aside  fevers, 
apoplexies,  small-pox,  and  the  like,  which  they  have  in  eommon 
with  towns  and  cities. 

Of  a  six-bar  gate,  fox-hunters 

Of  a  quickset  hedge 

Two  duels,  via. 

First,  between  a  frying-pan  and  a  pitchfork 

■ 

Second,  between  a  joint*stool  and  a  brown  jug 

Bewitched 

Of  an  evil  tongue 

Grossed  in  love 

Broke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  henrooit 
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Cut  finger  turned  to  a  gangrene  by  an  old  gen- 
tlewoman of  the  parish 

Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream 

Took  cold  sleeping  at  church 

Of  a  sprain  in  his  shoulder,  by  saying  his  dog 
at  a  bull-baiting 

Lady  B ^b  cordial  water 

Knocked  down  by  a  quart  bottle 

Frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  headless  dog 
with  saucer  eyes  ^ 

Of  October 

Broke  a  vein  in  bawling  for  a  knight  of  the  shire 

Old  women  drowned  upon  trial  of  witchcraft 

Climbing  a  crow's  nest 

Chalk  and  green  apples 

Led  into  a  horse-pond  by  a  Will  of  the  Wisp 

Died  of  a  Mght  in  an  exercise  of  the  trained  bandv 

Over-eat  himself  at  a  house  warming 

By  the  parson's  bull 

Vagrant  beggars  worried  by  the  Squire's  honse-dop; 

Shot  by  mistake 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor 

Of  the  Merry  Andrew 

Caught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch 

Old  age 

Foul  distemper 
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-sMiettifl  hftbeil 


Jnstitiffiqiie  tenax,  flustla  diotisqiM  merarisf 
Agnoaoo  prooerem  Jpt. 

HoR  4CE,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  indeed  the  greatest  writers  in 
almost  every  age,  have  exposed,  with  all  the  strength  of  wit  and 
good  sense,  the  vanity  of  a  man's  valuing  himself  upon  his  ances- 
tors, and  endeavoured  to  show  that  true  nobility  consists  in  virtue, 
not  in  birth.  With  submission,  however,  to  so  many  great  au- 
thorities, I  think  they  have  pushed  this  matter  a  little  too  far. 
We  ought  in  gratitude  to  honour  the  posterity  of  those  who  have 
raised  either  the  interest  or  reputation  of  their  country,  and  by 
whose  labours  we  *  ourselves  are  more  happy,  wise  or  virtuous, 
than  we  should  have  been  without  them.  Besides,  naturally 
speaking,  a  man  bids  fairer  for  greatness  of  soul,  who  is  the  de- 
scendant of  worthy  ancestors,  and  has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  than 
one  who  is  come  of  an  ignoble  and  obscure  parentage.*  For  these 
reasons,  I  think  a  man  of  merit,  who  is  derived  from  an  illustrious 
^ine,  is  very  justly  to  be  regarded  more  than  a  man  of  equal  merit 
who  has  no  claim  to  hereditary  honours.  Nay,  I  think  those  who 
are  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  else  to  distinguish 
them  but  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
with  a  degree  of  veneration  even  upon  that  account,  and  to  be 

1  Dante  oomes  nearer  to  the  truth : 

Bade  volte  risnrge  per  11  rami 

L'umana  probitade ;  qnesto  yaole 

Quei  chela  dapercfad  da  lai  si  chiamt — Pttbg.  vil  121.— G. 


»  —  Who  have  raised — and  hy  whose  labours  «?«,  (be  This  construction 
18,  indeed,  in  frequent  use,  but  not  so  natural  as  the  following  would  have 
been — "  who  have  raised — a7id  who^  by  their  labours^  have  made  ourselves  mort 
happy^  dko.  The  mind  loves  to  proceed  in  the  construction  in  which  it  set 
out^  and  suffers  a  kind  of  torture  in  having  another  presently  forced  upon 
it 
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more  respected  than  the  common  run  of  men  who  are  of  low  and 
vulgar  extraction. 

After  having  thus  ascribed  due  honours  to  birth  and  parent- 
age, I  must,  however,  take  notice  of  those  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves more  honours  than  are  due  to  them  upon  this  account. 
The  first  are  such  who  are  not  enough  sensible  that  vice  and  ig- 
norance taint  the  blood,  and  that  an  unworthy  behaviour  degrades 
and  disennobles  a  man,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  much  as  birth 
and  family  aggrandize  and  exalt  hiuL 

The  second  are  those  who  believe  a  new  man  of  an  elevated 
merit  is  not  more  to  be  honoured  than  an  insignificant  and  worth- 
less man  who  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  patriots  and  heroes : 
or,  in  other  words,  behold  with  contempt  a  person  who  is  such  a 
man  as  the  first  founder  of  their  family  was,  upon  whose  reputa- 
tion they  value  themselves. 

But  I  shall  chiefly  apply  myself  to  those  whose  quality  sits 
uppermost  in  all  their  discourses  and  behaviour.  An  empty  man 
of  a  great  family  is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  conversible.  You 
read  his  ancestry  in  his  smile,  in  his  air,  in  his  eye-brow.  He 
has,  indeed,  nothing  but  his  nobility  to  give  employment  to  his 
thoughts.  Rank  and  precedency  are  the  important  points  which 
he  is  always  discussing  within  himself.  A  gentleman  of  this  turn 
begun  a  speech  in  one  of  King  Charleses  parliaments  :  '  Sir,  I  had 

the  honour  to  be  born  at  a  time '  upon  which  a  rough  honest 

gentleman  took  him  up  short,  '  I  would  fain  know  what  that  gen- 
tleman means :  is  there  any  one  in  this  house  that  has  not  had 
the  honour  to  be  born  as  well  as  himself?'  The  good  sense 
which  reigns  in  our  nation  has  pretty  well  destroyed  this  starched 
behaviour  among  men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and  know  that 
every  gentleman  will  be  treated  upon  a  foot  of  equality.  But 
there  are  many  who  have  had  their  edication  among  women,  de 
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pendants,  or  flatterers,  that  lose  *  all  the  respect,  which  would 
otherwise  be  paid  them,  by  being  too  assiduous  in  procuring  it. 

My  Lord  Froth  has  been  so  educated  in  punctilio,  that 
he  governs  himself  by  a  ceremonial  in  all  the  ordinary  occurren- 
ces of  life.  He  measures  out  his  bow  to  the  degree  of  the  person 
he  converses  with.  I  have  seen  him  in  every  inclination  of  the 
body,  from  a  familiar  nod  to  the  low  stoop  in  the  salutation-sign. 
I  remember  five  of  us,  who  were  acquainted  with  one  another, 
met  together  one  morning  at  his  lodgings,  when  a  wag  of  the 
company  was  saying,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  observe  how  he 
vfould  distinguish  us  at  his  first  entrance.  Accordingly  he  no 
sooner  came  into  the  room,  but  casting  his  eye  about,  *  My  Lord 
such  a  one,  (says  he)  your  most  humble  servant.  Sir  Eichard, 
your  humble  servant.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Ironside.  Mr.  Duck- 
er,  how  do  you  do  ?     Hah  !  Frank,  are  you  there  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  discover  a  man  whose 
heart  is  full  of  his  family.  Weak  minds  that  have  imbibed  a 
strong  tincture  of  the  nursery,  younger  brothers  that  have  been 
brought  up  to  nothing,  superannuated  retainers  to  a  great  house, 
have  generally  their  thoughts  taken  up  with  little  else. 

I  had  some  years  ago  an  aunt  of  my  own,  by  name  Mrs. 
Martha  Ironside,  who  would  never  marry  beneath  herself,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  a  maid  in  the  fourscorth  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  the  chronicle  of  our  family,  and  passed  away  the  great- 
est part  of  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life  in  recounting  the  anti- 
quity, marriages,  exploits,  and  alliances  of  the  Ironsides.  Mru 
Martha  conversed  generally  with  a  knot  of  old  virgins,  wht)  were 
likewise  of  good  families,  and  had  been  very  cruel  all  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.     They  were  every  one  of  them  as  proud 

■  Many  who  have  had — thcU  lose.  To  avoid  the  two  unconnected  i*ela- 
UTes,  who  and  that — read  thus — fnany  who  having  had,  or,  who  in  fionae' 
quenee  of  having  had,  (be. — lo&e  all  tJie  respect. 
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aa  Lucifer,  but  said  their  prayers  twice  a  day,  and  in  all  other 
respects  were  the  best  women  in  the  world.  If  they  saw  a  fine 
petticoat  at  church,  they  immediately  took  to  pieces  the  pedigree 
of  her  that  wore  it,  and  would  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  at  the 
confidence  of  the  saucy  minx,  when  they  found  she  was  an  honest 
tradesman's  daughter.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pious  in- 
dignation that  would  rise  in  them  at  the  sight  of  a  man  who  lived 
plentifully  on  an  estate  of  his  own  getting.  They  were  trans- 
ported with  zeal  beyond  measure,  if  they  heard  of  a  young  wo- 
man^s  matching  into  a  great  family  upon  account  only  of  her 
beauty,  her  merit,  or  her  money.  In  short,  there  was  not  a  female 
within  ten  miles  of  them  that  was  in  possession  of  a  gold  watch, 
a  pearl  necklace,  or  a  piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  but  they  examined 
her  title  to  it.  My  aunt,  Martha,  used  to  chide  me  very  fre- 
(juently  for  not  sufficiently  valuing  myself.  She  would  not  eat  a 
bit  all  dinner-time,  if  at  an  invitation  she  found  she  had  been 
seated  below  herself;  and  would  frown  upon  me  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, if  she  saw  me  give  place  to  any  man  under  a  baronet. 
As  I  was  once  talking  to  her  of  a  wealthy  citizen  whom  she  had 
refused  in  her  youth,  she  declared  to  me  with  great  warmth,  that 
she  preferred  a  man  of  quality  in  his  shirt  to  the  richest  man 
upon  the  change  in  a  coach  and  six.  She  pretended,  that  our 
family  was  nearly  related  by  the  mother's  side  to  half  a  dozen 
peers  ;  but  as  none  of  them  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  we  al- 
ways kept  it  as  a  secret  among  ourselves.  A  little  before  her 
death  she  was  reciting  to  me  the  history  of  my  forefathers ;  but 
dwelling  a  little  longer  than  ordinary  upon  the  actions  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Iroiteide,  who  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  Edghill  fight,  I 
gave  an  unfortunate  pish  I  and  asked,  *  What  was  all  this  to 
me?'  upon  which  she  retired  to  her  closet,  and  fell  a  scribbling 
far  three  hours  together,  in  which  time,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
she  struck  me  out  of  her  will,  and  left  all  that  she  had  to  my  sis 
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ter  Margaret,  a  wheedling  baggage,  that  used  i/}  be  disking  ques- 
fcious  a^bout  her  great  grandfather  from  morning  to  night.  She 
now  lies  buried  among  the  family  of  the  Ironsides,  with  a  stone 
over  her,  acquainting  the  reader,  that  she  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  a  spinster,  and  that  she  was  descended  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Ironsides.  After  which  follows  the  genea- 
logy drawn  up  by  her  own  hand. 


No.  138.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  19. 

Inoenditqne  anlmnm  flunn  T«Dlent!s  amoxe. — ^Ydm. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  study  so  much  in  the  course  of 
tuese  my  daily  dissertations  as  variety.  By  this  means  every  one 
of  my  readers  is  sure  some  time  or  other  to  find  a  subject  that 
pleases  him,  anoi  almost  every  paper  has  some  particular  set  of 
men  for  its  advocates.  Instead  of  seeing  the  number  of  my  pa- 
pers every  day  increasing,  they  would  quickly  lie  as  a  drug  upon 
my  hands,  did  not  I  take  care  to  keep  up  the  appetite  of  my 
guests,  and  quicken  it  from  time  to  time  by  something  new  and 
unexpected.  In  short,  I  endeavour  to  treat  my  reader  in  the 
same  manner  as  Eve  does  the  angel  in  that  beautiful  description 
of  Milton. 

So  saying,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 

What  choice  to  chuse  for  delicacy  best 

What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix  • 

Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  but  bring 

Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change. 

Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields, 

In  India  east  or  west,  or  middle  shore. 

In  Pontus  or  the  Puni^j  coast^  or  where 

Alolnous  reigned,  fruit  of  all  kinds»  in  ooat 
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Rough  or  ftmooth  lined,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell, 
She  gathers,  tribute  lai^e,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand Fifth  Book. 

If,  by  this  method,  I  can  furnish  out  a  splendida  farrago^  ac- 
cording to  the  compliment  lately  paid  me  in  a  fine  poem  publish* 
ed  among  the  exercises  of  the  last  Oxford  act,  I  have  gained  the 
end  which  I  propose  to  myself. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper,  I  showed  how  the  actions  of  our  an- 
cestors and  forefathers  should  excite  us  to  every  thing  that  is 
great  and  virtuous ;  I  shall  here  observe,  that  a  regard  to  our 
posterity,  and  those  who  are  to  descend  from  us,  ought  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  influence  on  a  generous  mind.  A  noble  soul 
would  rather  die  than  commit  an  action  that  should  make  his 
children  blush  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a 
reproach  to  those  who  shall  live  a  hundred  years  after  him.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  a  more  pleasing  thought  to  a  man 
of  eminence,  than  to  consider  that  his  posterity,  who  lie  many 
removes-  from  him,  shall  make  their  boast  of  his  virtues,  and  be 
honoured  for  his  sake. 

Yirgil  represents  this  consideration  as  an  incentive  of  glory 
to  jSESneas,  when,  after  having  shown  him  the  race  of  heroes  who 
were  to  descend  from  him,  Anchises  adds  with  a  noble  warmth, 

Et  dubitamuB  adhuc  virtutem  extenders  faotis  f 

And  doubt  we  yet  thro'  dangers  to  pursue 
The  paths  of  honour? Mb,  Dbtden. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  passage  in  Yirgil,  where 
JBneas  was  entertained  with  the  view  of  his  great  descendants,  I 
cannot  forbear  observing  a  particular  beauty,  which  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  taken  notice  of.  The  list  which  he  has 
there  drawn  up  was  in  general  to  do  honour  to  the  Roman  name, 
but  more  particularly  to  compliment  Augustus.    For  this  reason^ 
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Anchises,  who  shows  Maeas  most  of  the  rest  of  his  descendanta 
IB  the  same  order  that  they  were  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
world/  breaks  his  method  for  the  sake  of  Augustus,  whom  he 
singles  out  immediately  after  haying  mentioned  Romulus,  as  the 
most  illustrious  person  who  was  to  rise  in  that  empire  which  the 
other  had  founded.  He  was  impatient  to  describe  his  posterity 
raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  glory,  and  therefore  passes  over  all 
the  rest  to  come  at  this  great  man,  whom  by  this  means  he  im- 
plicitly represents  as  making  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among 
them.  By  this  artifice,  the  poet  did  not  only  give  his  emperor 
the  greatest  praise  he  could  bestow  upon  him ;  but  hindered  his 
reader  from  drawing  a  parallel,  which  would  have  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  him,  had  he  been  celebrated  in  his  proper  place,  that 
is,  after  Pompey  and  Caasar,  who  each  of  them  eclipsed  the  other 
in  mmtary  glory. 

Though  there  have  been  finer  things  spoken  of  Augustus  than 
of  any  other  man,  all  the  wits  of  his  age  having  tried  to  out-rival  ^ 
one  another  on  that  subject,  he  never  received  a  compliment, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  compared,  for  sublimity  of  thought, 
to  that  which  the  poet  here  makes  him.     The  English  reader 

*■  In  the  same  tyrder  that  thea  were  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  teorlcL 
This  sentence  is  only  elliptical  in  omitting  the  preposition  in  ;  for  the  re- 
lative, thaty  is  used  for  wnieh  ;  and  the  preposition  is  omitted  in  sentences  of 
this  form,  to  avoid  the  ill  effect^  which  a  repetition  of  in  would  have  on  the 
ear.  Our  language  loves  these  ellipses,  in  the  familiar  style,  especially ; 
and  gains  this  advantage  by  the  use  of  them,  that  it  emulates  the  concise- 
ness of  those  languages,  where  the  case  includes  the  preposition ;  as — "eodern 
ordine  quo.** 

It  is  true,  the  perspicuity  is  not  equal,  in  the  two  cases ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  take  this  liberty,  or  we  take  it  with  more  caution,  in  the 
eoleinn  style,  that  is,  when  we  treat  matters  of  importance,  or,  when  we 
would  express  what  we  say,  with  energy.  But,  in  conv«r»a^tofi,  to  which 
the  familiar  style  conforms  itself,  it  is  graceful  to  be  concise  where  there 
is  small  danger  of  being  obscure.  In  this  case,  to  insert  the  preposition^  or 
sometimes  the  relative  itself,  would  be  to  affect  perspicuity,  which,  too, 
could  only  serve — "ntigrw  adder e  pondue" 

^  Tried  to  out-rival.  Ill  expressed,  and  means  no  more  than — triid  te 
out-try.     It  should  be  tried  to  out-go^  or  exceed^  one  another 
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may  see  a  faint  shadow  of  it  in  Mr.  Dryden's  translation,  for  th« 
original  is  inimitable. 

Hie  vir,  hie  est,  Ac. 

But  next  behold  the  youth  of  form  divine, 

Csesar  himself,  exalted  in  his  line ; 

Augustus,  promised  oft,  and  long  foretold, 

Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rul'd  of  o>  1 ; 

Born  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold. 

Afric,  and  India,  shall  his  pow'r  obey, 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 

Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way, 

Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  heavens  around : 

And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  light  are  crown'd. 

At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake 

The  Caspian  kingdoms,  and  Mseotian  lake. 

Their  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afar; 

And  threatening  oracles  denounce  the  war. 

Kile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gates , 

And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephew's  fates. 

Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew, 

Not  tho*  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  slew ; 

Freed  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar. 

And  dipp'd  his  arrows  in  LernsBan  gore. 

Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war, 

By  tigers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car. 

From  Nisus  top  descending  on  the  plains ; 

With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 

And  doubt  we  yet  thro'  dangers  to  pursue 

The  paths  of  honour? 

I  could  show  out  of  other  poets  the  same  kind  of  vision  as 
this  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  chief  persons  of  the  poem  have  been 
entertained  with  the  sight  of  those  who  were  to  descend  from 
them ;  but  instead  of  that,  I  shall  conclude  with  the  rabbinical 
story  which  has  in  it  the  oriental  way  of  thinking,  and  is  there- 
fore very  amusing. 

*  Adam,  (say  the  Rabbins)  a  little  after  his  creation,  was  prt> 
«ented  with  a  view  of  all  those  souls  who  were  to  be  united  to 

VOL.   IV. — 19* 
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human  bodies,  and  take  their  tarn  after  him  upon  the  earth. 
Among  others,  the  vision  set  before  him  the  soul  of  David.  Our 
great  ancestor  was  transported  at  the  sight  of  so  beautiful  an  ap- 
parition ;  but  to  his  unspeakable  grief  was  informed,  that  it  was 
not  to  bo  conversant  among  men  the  space  of  one  year. 

Oaten  dent  terris  huno  tanttim  fata,  neque  ultrk 
Esse  sinent. 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  life  for  so  fine  a  piece  of  human  na- 
ture, begged  that  threescore  and  ten  years  (which  he  heard  would 
be  the  age  of  man  in  David ^s  time)  might  be  taken  out  of  his  own 
life,  and  added  to  that  of  David.  Accordingly  (say  the  Rabbins) 
Adam  falls  short  of  a  thousand  years,  which  was  to  have  been  the 
complcat  term  of  his  life,  but  just  so  many  years  as  make  up  the 
life  of  David.     Adam  having  lived  930  years,  and  David  70.' 

This  story  was  invented  to  show  the  high  opinion  which  the 
Kabbins  entertained  of  this  man  after  God's  own  heart,  whom 
the  prophet,  who  was  his  own  contemporary,  could  not  mention 
without  rapture,  where  he  records  the  last  poetical  composition 
Df  David,  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  man  who  was  raised 
up  on  high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  of  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel. 


NO.  139.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  20. 

prtsoa  fldee  Ikoto,  sed  fanm  perennla,— Vzsck 


"  Most  Venerable  Nestor, 
'*  I  FIND  that  every  body  is  very  much  delighted  with  the 
voice  of  your  lion.     His  roarings  against  the  tucker  have  been 
most  melodious  and  emphatical.     It  iji  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
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ladies  will  take  warning  by  them,  and  not  provoke  him  to  greater 
outrages  ;  for  I  observe,  that  your  lion,  as  you  yourself  have  told 
us,  is  made  up  of  mouth  and  paws.  Eor  my  own  part,  I  have 
long  considered  with  myself  how  I  might  express  my  gratitude 
to  this  noble  animal  that  has  so  much  the  good  of  our  country  at 
his  heart.  After  many  thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  have  at  length 
resolved  to  do  honour  to  him,  by  compiling  a  history  of  his 

• 

species,  and  extracting  out  of  all  authors  whatever  may  redound 
to  his  reputation.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  I  shall  have 
no  manner  of  regard  to  what  j^sop  has  said  upon  the  subject, 
whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been  a  republican,  by  the  unworthy 
treatment  which  he  often  gives  to  this  king  of  beasts,  and  whom, 
if  I  had  time,  I  could^  convict  of  falsehood  and  forgery  in  almost 
every  matter  of  fact  which  he  has  related  of  this  generous  animal. 
Your  romance  writers  are  likewise  a  set  of  men  whose  authority 
I  shall  build  upon  very  little  in  this  case.  They  all  of  them  are 
born  with  a  particular  antipathy  to  lions,  and  give  them  no  more 
quarter  than  they  do  giants,  wherever  they  chance  to  meet  them. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  seven  champions,  but  when  he  has  no- 
thing else  to  do,  encounters  with  a  lion,  and  you  may  be  sure  al- 
ways gets  the  better  of  him.  In  short,  a  knight-errant  lives  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  enmity  with  this  noble  creature,  and  hates  him 
more  than  all  things  upon  the  earth,  except  a  dragon.  Had  the 
stories  recorded  of  them  by  these  writers  been  true,  the  whole 
species  would  have  been  destroyed  before  now.  After  having 
thus  renounced  all  fabulous  authorities,  I  shall  begin  my  me- 
moirs of  the  lion  with  a  story  related  of  him  by  Aulus  Gellius 
and  extracted  by  him  out  of  Dion  Cassius,  an  historian  of  un 
doubted  veracity.  It  is  the  famous  story  of  Androcles  the  Ro- 
man slave,  which  I  premise  for  the  sake  of  my  learned  reader 
who  needs  go  no  further  in  it  if  he  has  read  it  already. 

^'  Androcles  was  the  slave  of  a  noble  Roman  who  was  pro* 
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consul  of  Afric.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  for  which  hia 
master  would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  not  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  fled '  into  the  deserts  of 
Numidia.  As  he  was  wandering  among  the  barren  sands,  and 
almost  dead  with  heat  and  hunger,  he  saw  a  cave  in  the  side  of 
a  rock.  He  went  into  it,  and  finding  at  the  further  end  of  it  a 
place  to  sit  down  upon,  rested  there  for  some  time.  At  length, 
to  his  great  surprise,  a  huge  overgrown  lion  entered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  seeing  a  man  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  immediately 
made  towards  him.  Androcles  gave  himself  for  gone ;  but  the 
lion,  instead  of  treating  him  as  he  expected,  laid  his  paw  upon 
his  lap,  and  with  a  complaining  kind  of  voice  fell  a  licking  his 
hand.  Androcles,  after  having  recovered  »him self  a  little  from 
the  fright  he  was  in,  observed  the  lion's  paw  to  be  exceedingly 
swelled  by  a  large  thorn  that  stuck  in  it.  He  immediately  pull- 
ed it  out,  and  by  squeezing  the  paw  very  gently,  made  a  great 
deal  of  corrupt  matter  run  put  of  it,  which  probably  freed  the 
lion  from  tho  great  anguish  he  had  felt  some  time  before.  The 
lion  left  him  upon  receiving  this  good  office  from  him,  and  soon 
after  returned  with  a  fawn  which  he  had  just  killed.  This  he 
laid  down  at  the  feet  o(  his  benefactor,  and  went  off  again  in  pur- 
suit of  his  prey.  Androcles,  after  having  sodden  the  flesh  of  it 
by  the  sun,  subsisted  upon  it  until  the  lion  had  supplied  him 
with  another.  He  lived  many  days  in  this  frightful  solitude,  the 
lion  catering  for  him  with  great  assiduity.  Being  tired  at  length 
of  this-  savage  society,  he  was  resolved  to  deliver  himself  up  into 
his  master's  hands,  and  suffer  the  worst  effects  of  his  displeasure, 
rather  than  be  thus  driven  out  from  mankind.     His  master,  as 

*  And  fled.  Better,  andfl'if — it  is  more  natural  to  connect,  ^y,  with 
eacapey  tYiSLU^fledj  with  found;  not  only  from  thj  greater  distance  of  these 
last  verbs,  but,  because  the  Terb,  foundf  is  transitive,  and  the  other  two, 
escape,  and  fly y  neutrals,  which,  therefore,  have  a  more  immediate  relation 
to  each  other. 
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« 

was  customary  for  the  proconsuls  of  Afric,  was  at  that  time  get- 
ting together  a  present  of  all  the  largest  lions  that  could  be 
found  in  the  country,  in  order  to  send  them  to  Borne,  that  they 
might  furnish  out  a  show  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  his  poor 
slave's  surrendering  himself  into  his  hands,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  away  to  Kome  as  soon  as  the  lions  were  in  readiness  to 
be  sent,  and  that,  for  his  crime,  he  should  be  exposed  to  fight 
with  one  of  the  lions  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  usual,  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  people.  This  was  all  performed  accordingly.  An- 
drocles,  after  such  a  strange  run  of  fortune,  was  now  in  the  area 
of  the  theatre  amidst  thousands  of  spectators,  expecting  every 
moment  when  his  antagonist  would  come  out  upon  him.  At 
length,  a  huge,  monstrous  lion  leaped  out  from  the  place  where 
he  had  been  kept  hungry  for  the  show.  He  advanced  with  great 
rage  towards  the  man,  but  on  a  sudden,  after  having  regarded 
him  a  little  wistfully,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  crept  towards  his 
feet  with  all  the  signs  of  blandishment  and  caress.  Androcles, 
after  a  short  pause,  discovered  that  it  was  his  old  Numidian 
friend,  and  immediately  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  him. 
Their  mutual  congratulations  were  very  surprising  to  the  be 
holders,  who,  upon  hearing  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  from 
Androcles,  ordered  him  to  be  pardoned,  and  the  lion  to  be  given 
up  into  his  possession.  Androcles  returned,  at  Rome,  the  civili- 
ties which  he  had  received  from  him  in  the  deserts  of  Afric. 
Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he  himself  saw  the  man  leading  the  lion 
about  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  people  every  where  gatherlug 
about  them,  and  repeating  to  one  another,  Hie  est  leo  hospes  ho- 
minis,  hie  est  ^W7no  medieus  leonis,  *  This  is  the  lion  who  was 
the  man's  hcst    this  is  the  man  who  was  the  lion's  physician 
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No.  140.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  21. 

Qnlbas  incendi  jam  frigldus  »vo 


Laomedontlades,  vel  Nestorls  hernia  poasit — Jut. 

1  HAVE  lately  received  a  letter  from  an  astrologer  in  Moor- 
fields,  which  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction.  He  observes 
to  me,  that  my  lion  at  Button's  coffee-house  was  very  luckily 
erected  in  the  very  month  when  the  sun  was  in  Leo.  He  further 
adds,  that  upon  conversing  with  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Button, 
(whose  other  name  he  observes  is  Daniel,  a  good  omen  still  with 
regard  to  the  lion  his  cohabitant)  he  had  discovered  the  very 
hour  in  which  the  said  lion  was  set  up ;  and  that,  by  the  help  of 
other  lights,  which  he  had  received  from  the  said  Mr.  Button, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the  lion.  This 
mysterious  philosopher  acquaints  me,  that  the  sign  of  Leo  in  the 
heavens  immediately  precedes  that  of  Virgo,  by  which,  says  he,  is 
signified  the  natural  love  and  friendship  the  lion  bears  to  virginity, 
and  not  only  to  virginity,  but  to  such  matrons  likewise  as  are  pure 
and  unspotted,  from  whence  he  foretels  the  influence  which  the  roar- 
ings of  my  lion  are  likely  to  have  over  the  female  world,  for  the  puri- 
fying of  their  behaviour,  and  bettering  of  their  manners.  He  then 
proceeds  to  inform  me,  that  in  the  most  exact  astrological  schemes, 
the  lion  is  observed  to  affect,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the 
legs  and  the  neck,  as  well  as  to  allay  the  power  of  the  Scorpion 
in  those  parts  which  are  allotted  to  that  fiery  constellation. 
From  hence  he  very  naturally  prognosticates,  that  my  lion  will 
meet  with  great  success  in  the  attacks  he  has  made  on  the  un- 
tuckered  stays  and  short  petticoat,  and  that,  in  a  few  months, 
there  will  not  be  a  female  bosom  or  ancle  uncovered  in  Great 
Britain.     He  concludes,  that  by  the  rules  of  his  art  he  foresaw 

*  A  set  of  fanatics  had  established  themselves  about  this  time  m  Moor- 
finlda,  giving  themselves  a  t  for  prophets^  <&c.,  but  for  want  of  persec  ition, 
toon  fell  into  discredit. — Q 
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five  years  ago,  that  both  the  pope  and  myself  should  about  thii 
time  unite  our  endeavours  in  this  particular,  and  that  sundry 
mutations  and  revolutions  would  happen  in  the  female  dress. 

I  have  another  letter  by  me  from  a  person  of  a  more  vola* 
tile  and  airy  genius,  who,  finding  this  great  propension  in  the 
fair  sex  to  go  uncovered,  and  thinking  it  impossible  to  reclaim 
them  entirely  from  it,  is  for  compounding  the  matter  with  them, 
and  finding  out  a  middle  expedient  between  nakedness  and 
clothing.  He  proposes,  therefore,  that  they  should  imitate  their 
great  grandmothers  the  Briths  or  Picts,  and  paint  the  parts 
of  their  bodies  which  are  uncovered  with  such  figures  as  shall 
be  most  to  their  fancy.  ^  The  bosom  of  the  coquette,'  says 
he,  ^  may  bear  the  figure  of  a  Gupid,  with  a  bow  in  his  hand, 
and  his  arrow  upon  the  string.  The  prude  might  have  a  Pallas, 
with  a  shield  and  Gorgon's  head.'  In  short,  by  this  method, 
he  thinks  every  woman  might  make  very  agreeable  discoveries 
of  herself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  show  us  what  she  would  be  at 
But,  by  my  correspondent's  good  leave,  I  can  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  spoil  the  skin  of  my  pretty  country-women.  They  could 
find  no  colours  half  so  charming  as  those  which  are  natural  to 
them ;  and  though,  like  the  old  Picts,  they  painted  the  sun  it- 
self upon  their  bodies,  they  would  still  change  for  the  worse,  and 
conceal  something  more  beautiful  than  what  they  exhibited. 

I  shall,  therefore,  persist  in  my  first  design,  and  endeavour 
to  bring  about  the  reformation  in  neck  and  legs  which  I  have  so 
long  aimed  at.  Let  them  but  raise  their  stays  and  let  down  their 
petticoats,  and  I  have  done.  However,  as  I  will  give  them  space 
to  consider  of  it,  I  design  this  for  the  last  time  that  my  lion  shall 
roar  upon  the  subject  during  this  season,  which  I  give  public 
notice  of,  for  the  sake  of  my  correspondents,  that  they  may  not 
be  at  an  unnecessary  trouble  or  expence  in  furnishing  me  with 
any  informations  relating  to  the  tucker  before  the  beginning  of 
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next  winter  when  I  may  again  resume  that  point  if  I  find  occa* 
sion  for  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  let  it  drop,  without  acquaint- 
ing mj  reader,  that  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  pope  upon  it, 
in  order  to  encourage  him  in  his  present  good  intentions,  and 
that  we  may  act  by  concert  in  this  matter.  Here  follows  the 
copy  of  my  letter 

"  To  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  Nestor  Ironside,  greeting.  ' 

"  Dear  Brother, 
"  I  HAVE  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  you  have  forbid- 
den your  priests  to  confess  any  woman  who  appears  before  them 
without  a  tucker,  in  which  you  please  me  well.  I  do  agree  with 
you,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  good  man  to  discharge  his  office 
as  he  ought,  who  gives  an  ear  to  those  alluring  penitents  that 
discover  their  hearts  and  necks  to  him  at  the  same  time.  I  am 
labouring,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  stir  up  the  same  spirit  of 
modesty  among  the  women  of  this  island,  and  should  be  glad  we 
might  assist  one  another  in  so  good  a  work.  In  order  to  it,  I 
desire  that  you  will  send  me  over  the  length  of  a  Roman  lady^s 
neck,  as  it  stood  before  your  late  prohibition.  We  have  some 
here  who  have  necks  of  one,  two,  and  three -foot  in  length,  some 
that  have  necks  which  reach  down  to  their  middles,  and,  indeed, 
some  who  may  be  said  to  be  all  neck  and  no  body.  I  hope,  at 
the  same  time,  you  observe  the  stays  of  your  female  subjects, 
that  you  have  also  an  eye  to  their  petticoats,  which  rise  in  this 
island  daily.  When  the  petticoat  reaches  but  to  the  knee,  and 
the  stays  fall  to  the  fifth  rib  (which  I  hear  is  to  be  the  standard 
of  each,  as  it  has  been  lately  settled  in  a  junto  of  the  sex)  I  will 
take  care  to  send  you  one  of  either  sort,  which  I  advertise  you  of 
before-hand,  that  you  may  not  compute  the  stature  of  our  English 
womon  from  the  length  of  their  garments.     In  the  mean  time« 
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I  have  desired  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who  tells  me  that  he  shall 
touch  at  Civita  Yecchia,  to  present  you  with  a  certain  female 
machine,  which,  I  believe,  will  puzzle  your  infallibility  to  dis- 
cover the  use  of  it.*  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  it  is  what 
we  sail  in  this  country  a  hooped  petticoat.  I  shall  only  beg  of 
you  to  let  me  know,  whether  you  find  any  garment  of  this  nature 
among  all  the  relics  of  your  female  saints,  and,  in  particular, 
whether  it  was  ever  worn  by  any  of  your  twenty  thousand  virgin 
martyrs. 

"  Tour's,  usque  ad  aras^ 

"Nestor  Ironside." 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  letter  without  declaring  myself  a 
good  Protestant,  as  I  hint  in  the  subscribing  part  of  it.  This  I 
think  necessary  to  take  notice  of,  least  I  should  be  accused,  by 
an  author  of  unexampled  stupidity,  for  corresponding  with  iiie 
head  of  the  Bomish  church. 


No.  152.  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4. 

Qain  potids  iM»cem  seternam  paotoaque  hymenffioe 
Ezercemus • ^Vieg. 

There  is  no  rule  in  Longinus  which  I  more  admire,  than  thai 
wherein  he  advises  an  author  who  would  attain  to  the  sublime, 
and  writes  for  eternity,  to  consider,  when  he  is  engaged  in  his 
composition,  what  Homer  or  Plato,  or  any  other  of  those  heroes 
in  the  learned  world,  would  have  said  or  thought  upon  the  same 
occasion.     I  have  often  practised  this  rule,  with  regard  to  the 

*  Which,  I  believe^  vnll  puzzle  your  infallibility  to  discover  the  use  of  it 
Badly  expressed.  It  should  be — of  which,  I  belieue,  it  will  puzsde  your  in 
fallibility  to  discover  the  use. 
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best  authors  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  mod^nd. 
With  what  success  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others.  I 
may  at  least  venture  to  say,  with  Mr.  Dryden,  where  he  professes 
to  have  imitated  Shakespear's  style,  that  in  imitating  such  great 
authors  I  have  always  excelled  myself. 

I  have  also,  by  this  means,  revived  several  antiquated  ways 
of  writing,  which,  though  very  instructive  and  entertaining,  had 
been  laid  aside,  and  forgotten  for  some  ages.  I  shall,  in  this 
place,  only  mention  those  allegories,  wherein  virtues,  vices,  and 
human  passions,  are  introduced  as  real  actors.  Though  this  kind 
of  composition  was  practised  by  the  finest  authors  among  the  an- 
cients, our  countryman  Spencer  is  the  last  writer  of  note  who 
has  applied  himself  to  it  with  success.' 

That  an  allegory  may  be  both  delightful  and  instructive ;  in 
the  first  place,  the  fable  of  it  ought  to  be  perfect,  and,  if  possible, 
to  be  filled  with  surprising  turns  and  incidents.  In  the  next, 
there  ought  to  be  useful  morals  and  reflections  couched  under  it, 
which  still  receive  a  greater  value  from  their  being  new  and  un- 
common;  as  also  from  their  appearing  difOicult  to  have  been 
thrown  '  into  emblematical  t3rpes  and  shadows. 

I  was  once  thinking  to  have  written  a  whole  canto  in  the 
spirit  of  Spencer,  and  in  order  to  it,  contrived  a  fable  of  imagi- 
nary persons  and  characters.  I  raised  it  on  that  common  dis- 
pute between  the  comparative  perfections  and  pre-eminence  of 
the  two  sexes,  each  of  which  have  very  frequently  had  their  ad- 
vocates ^  among  the  men  of  letters.     Since  I  have  not  time  to 

^  If  it  be  true  that  when  Addison  wrote  his  epistle  to  Sacheverell  (YoL 
I.  p.  171),  he  had  never  read  Spenser,  he  had  evidently  done  so  after- 
wards.— G. 

*  Their  appearing  difficult  to  have  been  throton.     Clumsily  expressed. 

Better  thus— <m  also  from  their  being  such  as  it  may  seem  difficidt  to  throw, 

^  It  may  seem  more  exact  to  say — each  of  which  haih  very  frequertly 
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accomplisli  this  work,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  the  naked 

fable,  reserving  the  embellishments  of  verse  and  poetry  to  another 
opportunity. 

The  two  sexes  contending  for  superiority,  were  once  at  war 
with  each  other,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  their  auxiliaries. 
The  males  were  drawn  up  on  the  one  side  of  a  very  spacious 
plain,  the  females  on  the  other ;  between  them  was  left  a  very 
large  interval  for  their  auxiliaries  to  engage  in.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  this  middle  space  lay  encamped  several  bodies  of 
neutral  forces,  who  waited  for  the  event  of  the  battle  before  they 
would  declare  themselves,  that  they  might  then  act  as  they  saw 
occasion. 

The  main  body  of  the  male  auxiliaries  was  commanded  by 
Fortitude ;  that  of  the  female  by  Beauty.  Fortitude  begun*  the 
onset  on  Beauty,  but  found,  to  his  cost,  that  she  had  such  a 
particular  witchcraft  in  her  looks,  as  withered  all  his  strength. 
She  played  upon  him  so  many  smiles  and  glances,  that  she  quite 
weakened  and  disarmed  him. 

In  short,  he  was  ready  to  call  for  quarter,  had  not  Wisdom 
come  to  his  aid :  this  was  the  commander  of  the  male  right  wing, 
and  would  have  turned  the  fate  of  the  day,  had  not  he  been 
timely  opposed  by  Cunning,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
female  auxiliaries.  Cunning  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fair 
army ;  but  upon  this  occasion  was  posted,  as  I  have  here  said,  to 
receive  the  attacks  of  Wisdom.  It  was  very  entertaining  to  see 
ihe  workings  of  these  two  antagonists ;  the  conduct  of  the  one, 
and  the  stratagems  of  the  other.  Never  was  there  a  more  equal 
match.     Those  who  beheld  it,  gave  the  victory  sometimes  to  the 

had  its  advocates — or  parenthetically  thus — which  have^  each  oftherriy  Tery 
frequently,  had  their  advocates. 

■  Beguny  is  the  participle, — hath  hegtm.  It  should  have  been  began^ 
in  the  imperfect  tense.  [Beguri^  according  to  Latham,  is  the  pluraL  V, 
Latham's  English  Lang.  p.  813,  3d  ed. — G. ) 
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one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  though  most  declared  the  advan 
tage  was  on  the  side  of  the  female  commander. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conflict  was  very  great  in  the  left  wing 
of  the  army,  where  the  battle  began  to  tarn  to  the  male  side. 
This  wing  was  commanded  by  an  old  experienced  officer  called 
Patience,  and  on  the  female  side  by  a  general  known  by  the 
name  of  Scorn.  The  latter,  that  fought  after  the  manner  of  the 
Parthians,  had  the  better  of  it  all  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  but 
being  quite  tired  out,  with  the  long  pursuits,  and  repeated  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  repulsed  above  a  hundred  times,  and 
rallied  as  often,  begun  to  think  of  yielding.  When  on  a  sudden, 
a  body  of  neutral  forces  began  to  move.  The  leader  was  of  an 
ugly  look,  and  gigantic  stature.  He  acted  like  a  Drawcansir, 
sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe.  His  name  was  Lust.  On  the 
female  side  he  was  opposed  by  a  select  body  of  forces,  com 
manded  by  a  young  officer  that  had  the  face  of  a  cherubim,  and 
the  name  of  Modesty.  This  beautiful  young  hero  was  supported 
by  one  of  a  more  masculine  turn,  and  fierce  behaviour,  called  by 
men  HoNorR,  and  by  the  gods  Pride.  This  last  made  an 
obstinate  defence,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  more  than  once,  but 
at  length  resigned  at  discretion. 

The  dreadful  monster,  after  having  overturned  whole  squa4- 
rons  in  the  female  army,  fell  in  among  the  males,  where  he  made 
a  more  terrible  havoc  than  on  the  other  side.  He  was  here  op 
posed  by  Reason,  who  drew  up  all  his  forces  against  him,  and 
held  the  fight  in  suspense  for  some  time,  but  at  length  quitted 
the  field. 

After  a  great  ravage  on  both  sides,  the  two  armies  agreed  to 
join  against  this  common  foe.  And  in  order  to  it,  drew  out  a 
small  chosen  band,  whom  they  placed,  by  consent,  under  the 
conduct  of  Virtue,  who,  in  a  little  time,  drove  this  foul  ugly 
monster  3ut  of  tht  field 
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Upon  his  retreat,  a  second  neutral  leader,  whose  name  was 
Lore,  marched  in  between  the  two  armies.  He  headed  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  winged  boys  that  threw  their  darts  and  arrowB 
promiscuously  among  both  armies.  The  wounds  they  gave  were 
not  the  wounds  of  an  enemy.  They  were  pleasing  to  those  that 
felt  them;  and  had  so  strange  an  effect,  that  they  wrought  a 
spirit  of  mutual  friendship,  reconciliation,  and  good- will  in  both 
sexes.  The  two  armies  now  looked  with  cordial  love  on  each 
other,  and  stretched  out  their  arms  with  tears  of  joy,  as  longing 
to  forget  old  animosities,  and  embrace  one  another. 

The  last  general  of  neutrals,  that  appeared  in  the  field,  was 
Hymen,  who  marched  immediately  after  Love,  and  secondiag 
the  good  inclinations  which  he  had  inspired,  joined  the  hands  of 
both  armies.  Love  generally  accompanied  him,  and  recom- 
mended the  sexes,  pair  by  pair,  to  his  good  offices. 

But  as  it  is  usual  enough  for  several  persons  to  dress  them- 
selves in  the  habit  of  a  great  leader.  Ambition  and  Avarice  had 
taken  on  them  the  garb  and  habit  of  Love,  by  which  means  they 
often  imposed  on  Hymen,  by  putting  into  his  hands  several 
couples  whom  he  would  never  have  joined  together,  had  it  not 
been  brought  about'  by  the  delusion  of  these  two  impostors 


No.  163.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5. 

Admiranda  tlbi  leviam  spectacula  remm. — ^Viso. 

There  is  no  passion  which  steals  into  the  heart  more  imper- 
ceptibly, and  covers  itself  under  more  disguises,  than  pride.    For 

■  Had  it  not  been  brought  about.  It,  i.  e.  their  being  joined  together. 
This  careless  manner  of  expression  might  have  been  avoided,  by  saying 
rimply — had  he  not  been  deluded  by  these  two  impostors. 
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my  own  part,  I  think,  if  there  is  any  passion  or  vice  which  I  am 
wholly  a  stranger  to,  it  is  this ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps, this  very  judgment  which  I  form  of  myself,  proceeds,  io 
some  measure,  from  this  corrupt  principle. 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  that  sentence 
in  holy  writ,  '  Pride  was  not  made  for  man.'  There  is  not,  in* 
deed,  any  single  view  of  human  nature,  under  its  present  condi 
lion,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  in  us  all  the  secret 
seeds  of  pride;*  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  sink  the  soul  into  the 
lowest  state  of  humility,  and  what  the  schoolmen  call  self-annihi- 
lation.    Pride  was  not  made  for  man,  as  he  is, 

1.  A  sinful, 

2.  An  ignorant, 

3.  A  miserable  being. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  understanding,  in  his  will,  or,  in  hiB 
present  condition,  that  can  tempt  any  considerate  creature  to 
pride  or  vanity. 

These  three  very  reesons  why  he  should  not  be  proud,  are, 
notwithstanding,  the  reasons  why  he  is  so.  Were  not  he  a  sinful 
creature,  he  would  not  be  subject  to  a  passion  which  rises  from 
the  depravity  of  his  nature ;  were  he  not  an  ignorant  creature, 
he  would  see  that  he  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of;  and  were  nqi 
the  whole  species  miserable,  he  would  not  have  those  wretched 
objects  of  comparison  before  his  eyes,  which  are  the  occasions  of 
this  passion,  and  which  make  one  man  value  himself  more  than 
another. 

A  wise  man  will  be  contented  that  his  glory  be  deferred  till 
such  time  as  he  shall  be  truly  glorified  ;  when  his  understanding 

*  Seeds  of  pride.  "We  say,  indeed,  seeds  of  fire,  and  we  may  extinguish 
such  seeds.  But  this  is  a  poetical,  that  is,  an  uncommon  sense  of  the  word 
Meeds.  It  had  been  easier  and  better  to  say,  (as  the  author  himself  haa 
done,  on  another  occasion,)  to  kill  ir  us  the  secret  seeds  of  pride,  d^c  Spect 
K<K  581. 
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shall  be  cleared,  his  will  rectified,  and  his  happ'.ness  assured ;  or, 
in  other  words,  when  he  shall  be  neither  sinful  nor  ignorant,  nor 
miserable. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  nature  appear  ridi- 
culous to  beings  of  superior  faculties,  it  must  be  pride.  They 
know  so  well  the  vanity  of  those  imaginary  perfections  that  swell 
the  heart  of  man,  and  of  those  little  supernumerary  advantages, 
whether  in  birth,  fortune,  or  title,  which  one  man  enjoys  above 
another,  that  it  must  certainly  very  much  astonish,  if  it  does  not 
very  much  divert  them,  when  they  see  a  mortal  puffed  up,  and 
valuing  himself  above  his  neighbours,  on  any  of  these  accounts, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  all  the  common  calami- 
ties of  the  species. 

To  set  this  thought  in  its  true  light,*  we  will  fancy,  if  you 
please,  that  yonder  mole-hill  is  inhabited  by  reasonable  creatures, 
and  that  every  pismire  (his  shape  and  way  of  life  only  excepted) 
is  endowed  with  human  passions.  How  should  we  smile  to  hear 
one  give  us  an  account  of  the  pedigrees,  distinctions,  and  titles 
that  reign  among  them  I  Observe  how  the  whole  swarm  divide 
and  make  way  for  the  pismire  that  passes  through  them.  You 
must  understand  he  is  an  emmet  of  quality,  and  has  better  blood 
in  his  veins  than  any  pismire  in  the  mole-hill.  Do  not  you  see 
how  sensible  he  is  of  it,  how  slow  he  marches  forward,  how  the 
whole  rabble  of  ants  keep  their  distance  ?  Here  you  may  ob- 
serve one  placed  upon  a  little  eminence,  and  looking  down  on  a 

•  The  comparison  here  carried  on  with  so  much  vivacity  of  humour  ig 
equally  a  favourite  with  the  reHgiomst^  and  free-thinker^  but  on  very  dif- 
ferent considerations ;  with  the  religionist^  who  intends  to  mortify  human 
pride,  arid  with  \hQ  free-thinker^  who  employs  it  to  degrade  and  vilify  hu- 
man nature.  T\iQfonner  would  shew  how  man  becomes  lidieuloiiSf  by  de- 
parting from  the  rule  of  his  nature,  reason;  the  latter  would  have  us  infer 
from  it,  that  the  most  reasonable  pursuits  of  man,  are  in»lgnifcant.  But 
to  make  out  this  last  conclusion,  more  must  be  taken  for  granted,  than  the 
parallel  implies,  or  the  libertine  will  ever  prove :  I  mean,  that  the  reason 
able  conduct  of  the  passions  has  no  influence  on  the  enjoyment  of  this  lifc^ 
or  of  another. 


i 
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long  row  of  labourers.  He  is  the  richest  insect  on  this  side  the 
nillock,  he  has  a  walk  of  half  a  yard  in  leDgth,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  breadth ;  he  keeps  a  hundred  menial  servants,  and  has, 
at  least,  fifteen  barley-corns  in  his  granary.  He  is  now  chiding 
and  beslaving  the  enrmet  that  stands  before  him,  and  who,  for  all 
that  we  can  discover,  is  as  good  an  emmet  as  himself. 

But  here  comes  an  insect  of  figure  I  Do  not  you  take  notice 
of  a  little  white  straw  that  he  carries  in  his  mouth  ?  That  straw, 
you  must  understand,  he  would  not  part  with  for  the  longest  tract 
about  the  mole-hill ;  did  you  but  know  what  he  has  undergone  to 
purchase  it  I  See  how  the  ants  of  all  qualities  and  conditions 
swarm  about  him.  Should  this  straw  drop  out  of  his  mouth,  you 
would  see  all  this  numerous  circle  of  attendants  follow  the  next 
that  took  it  up,  and  leave  the  discarded  insect,  or  run  over  his 
back,  to  come  at  his  successor. 

If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  see  all  the  ladies  of  the  mole-hill, 
observe  first  the  pismire  that  listens  to  the  emmet  on  her  left 
hand,  at  the  same  time  that  she  seems  to  turn  away  her  head  from 
him.  He  tells  this  poor  insect  that  she  is  a  goddess,  that  her 
eyes  are  brighter  than  the  sun,  that  life  and  death  are  at  her  dis- 
posal. She  believes  him,  and  gives  herself  a  thousand  little  airs 
upon  it.  Mark  the  vanity  of  the  pismire  on  your  left  hand. 
She  can  scarcie  crawl  with  age,  but  you  must  know  she  values  her- 
self upon  her  birth ;  and  if  you  mind,  spurns  at  every  one  that 
comes  within  her  reach.  The  little  nimble  coquette  that  is  running 
along  by  the  side  of  her,  is  a  wit.  She  has  broke  many  a  pismire's 
heart.  Do  but  observe  what  a  drove  of  lovers  are  running  after 
h-er. 

We  will  here  finish  this  imaginary  scene ;  but  first  of  all,  to 
draw  the  parallel  closer,  will  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  death 
comes  down  upon  the  mole-hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  cock-sparrow, 
who  picks  up,  without  distinction,  the  pismire  of  quality  and  his 
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fiatterers,  the  pismire  of  substance  and  his  day-labourers,  the 
white-straw  officer  and  his  sycophants,  with  all  the  goddesses,  witMi 
and  beauties  of  the  mole-hill. 

May  we  not  imagine  that  beings  of  superior  natures  and  per* 
fections,  regard  all  the  instances  of  pride  and  vanity,  among  our 
own  species,  in  the  same  kind  of  view,  when  they  take  a  survey 
of  those  who  inhabit  the  earth  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  an  inge- 
nious French  poet,  of  those  pismires  that  people  this  heap  of 
dirt,  which  human  vanity  has  divided  into  climates  and  re- 
gions? 
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OmnlA  tnuuformant  seae  in  miracnia  reram. — Ytbo, 

I  QUESTION  not  but  the  following  letter  will  be  entertaining  to 
those  who  were  present  at  the  late  masquerade,  as  it  will  recal 
intiO  their  minds  several  merry  particulars  that  passed  in  it,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  were  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  it,  as  they  may  form  from  hence  some  idea  of  this  fash- 
ionable amusement. 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Es(}. 
Per  viam  Letmis. 

"  8lE, 

'*  I  COULD  scarce  ever  go  into  good  company,  but  the  discourse 
was  on  the  ambassador,  the  politeness  of  his  entertainments,  the 
goodness  of  his  Burgundy  and  Champaign,  the  gaiety  of  his  mas- 
querades, with  the  odd  fantastical  dresses  which  were  made  use 
of  in  those  midnight  solemnities.  The  noise  these  diversions 
made  at  last  raised  my  curiosity,  and  for  once  I  resolved  to  be 
present  at  them,  being  at  the  same  time  provoked  to  it  by  a  lady 

VOL.   IV. — 20 
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I  then  made  my  addresses  to,  one  of  a  sprightly  homoar,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  such  novelties.  In  order  to  it,  I  hurried  my 
habit,  and  got  it  ready  a  week  before  the  time,  for  I  grew  impa* 
tient  to  be  initiated  in  these  new  mysteries.  Erery  morning  I 
dresi  myself  in  it,  and  acted  before  the  looking-glass,  so  that  I 
am  vain  enough  to  think  I  was  as  perfect  in  my  part,  as  most 
who  had  oftener  frequented  these  diversions.  You  must  under- 
stand, I  personated  a  devil,  and  that  for  several  weighty  reasons. 
First,  because  appearing  as  one  of  that  fraternity,  I  expected  to 
meet  with  particular  civilities  from  the  more  polite  and  better 
bred  part  of  the  company.  Besides,  as  from  their  usual  reception, 
they  are  called  familiars,  I  fancied  I  should,  io  this  character,  be 
allowed  the  greatest  liberties,  and  soonest  be  led  into  the  secrets 
of  the  masquerade.  To  recommend  and  distinguish  me  from  the 
vulgar,  I  drew  a  very  long  tail  after  me.  But  to  speak  the  truth, 
what  persuaded  me  most  to  this  disguise  was,  because  I  heard  an 
intriguing  lady  say,  in  a  large  company  of  females,  who  unani- 
mously assented  to  it,  that  she  loved  to  converse  with  such,  for 
that  generally  they  were  very  clever  fellows  who  made  choice  of 
that  shape.  At  length,  when  the  long  wished  for  evening  came, 
which  was  to  open  to  us  such  vast  scenes  of  pleasure,  1  repaired 
to  the  place  appointed  about  ten  at  night,  where  I  found  nature 
turned  top-side  turvy ;  women  changed  into  men,  and  men  into 
women,  children  in  leading-strings  seven  foot  high,  courtiers  trans- 
formed into  clowns,  ladies  of  the  night  into  saints,  people  of  the 
first  quality  into  beasts  or  birds,  gods  or  goddesses ;  I  fancied  I 
Had  all  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  before  me.  Among  these  were 
several  monsters  to  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  give  a  name ; 


■worse 


Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fe ai'  conceiv*d, 
GorgoDS,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. — Milton; 

^  In  the  middle  of  the  first  room  I  met  with  one  dressed  in 
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shfotid.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old  oustom  of  serving  up  t 
death's  head  at  a  feast.  I  was  a  little  angry  at  the  dress,  and 
asked  the  gentleman  whether  he  thought  a  dead  man  was  fit  com- 
pany for  such  an  assembly ;  bur  he  told  me,  that  he  was  one  who 
loved  his  money,  and  that  he  considered  this  dress  would  serve 
him  another  time.  This  walking  corse  was  followed  by  a  gigan- 
tic woman  with  a  high  crowned  hat,  that  stood  up  like  a  steeple 
over  the  heads  of  the  whole  assembly,  I  then  chanced  to  tread 
upon  the  foot  of  a  female  quaker,  to  all  outward  appearance ;  but 
was  surprised  to  hear  her  cry  out,  *  D — n  you,  you  son  of  a 
,*  upon  which  I  immediately  rebuked  her,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den, resuming  her  character,  *  Yerily,  (says  she)  I  was  to  blame, 
but  thou  hast  bruised  me  sorely.'  A  few  moments  after  this  ad- 
venture, I  had  like  to  have  been  knocked  down"  by  a  shepherdess, 
for  having  run  my  elbow  a  little  inadvertently  into  one  of  her 
sides.^  She  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  threatened  me  with  a  very 
masculine  voice ;  but  I  was  timely  taken  off  by  a  Presbyterian 
parson,  who  told  me  in  a  very  soft  tone,  that  he  believed  I  was  a 
pretty  fellow,  and  that  he  would  meet  me  in  Spring-garden  to- 
morrow night  The  next  object  I  saw  was  a  chimney-sweeper, 
made  up  of  black  crape  and  velvet,  (with  a  huge  diamond  in  his 
mouth)  making  love  to  a  butterfly.  On  a  sudden  I  found  myself 
among  a  flock  of  bats,  owls,  and  lawyers :  but  what  took  up  my 
attention  most  was,  one  dressed  in  white  feathers  that  represented 
a  swan.  He  would  fain  have  found  out  a  Leda  among  the  fair 
sex,  and,  indeed,  was  the  most  unlucky  bird  in  the  company. 
I  was  then  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  running  footman,  but  as 
I  treated  him  like  what  he  appeared  to  be,  a  Turkish  emperor 
whispered  me  in  the  ear,  desiring  me  to  use  him  civilly,  for  that 

■ 

•  I  had  like  to  have  been  knocked  down.  The  past  time,  had  in  had  like, 
fixes  the  time  of  being  knocked  dam  to  the  present.  It  shoul  1,  then,  be-* 
"  /  had  like  to  be  knocked  dovmJ* 
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it  was  his  master.  I  was  here  interrupted  bj  the  famous  larga 
figure  of  a  woman,  hung  with  little  looking-glasses.  She  had  a 
i^eat  many  that  followed  her  as  she  passed  by  me,  but  I  w«ald 
not  have  her  value  herself  upon  that  account,  since  it  was  plain 
they  did  not  follow  so  much  to  look  upon  her  as  to  see  themselves. 
The  next  I  observed  was  a  nun  making  an  assignation  with  a  hea- 
then god^  for  I  heard  them  mention  the  Little  Piazza  in  Oovent- 
Garden.  I  was  by  this  time  exceeding  hot,  and  thirsty,  so  that 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  place  where  win«  was  dealt 
about  in  great  quantities.  I  had  no  sooner  presented  myself  be- 
fore the  table,  but  a  magician,  seeing  me,  made  a  otrde  over  mj 
head  with  his  wand,  and  seemed  to  do  me  homage.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  his  behaviour ;  until  I  recollected  who  I  was : 
this,  however,  drew  the  eyes  of  the  servants  upon  me,  and  imme- 
diately procured  me  a  glass  of  excellent  Champaign.  The  magi- 
cian  said  I  was  a  spirit  of  an  adust  and  dry  constitution ;  and 
desired  that  I  might  have  another  refreshing  glass,  adding  withid, 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  brimmer.  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  draak 
it  off  to  the  magician.  This  so  enlivened  me,  that  I  led  him  by 
the  hand  into  the  next  room,  where  we  danced  a  rigadoon  toge- 
ther. I  was  here  a  little  offended  at  a  jackanapes  of  a  Scara- 
mouch, that  cried  out, '  Avaunt  Satan  f*  and  gave  me  a  little  tap 
on  my  left  shoulder,  with  the  end  of  his  lath  sword.  As  I  was 
considering  how  I  ought  to  resent  this  affront,  a  well-diaped  per- 
son that  stood  at  my  left-hand,  in  the  figure  of  a  bellman,  cried 
Dut  with  a  suitable  voice,  *  Past  twelve  a  clo<^.'  This  put  me  in 
mind  of  bed-time  :  accordingly  I  made  my  way  towards  the  door, 
but  was  intercepted  by  an  Indian  king,  a  tall,  slender  youth. 
dressed  up  in  a  most  beautiful  party-coloured  plumage.  He  re- 
garded my  habit  very  attentively ;  and  after  having  turned  me 
about  once  or  twice,  asked  me  whom  I  had  been  tempting  \  I 
eould  not  ttll  what  was  the  mattor  with  me,  but  my  heart  leaped 
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as  soon  as  he  touched  me,  and  was  still  in  greater  disorder,  upon 
mj  hearing  his  voice.  In  short,  I  found,  after  a  little  discourse 
with  him,  that  his  Indian  majesty  was  my  dear  Leonora,  who 
knowing  the  disguise  I  had  put  on,  would  not  let  me  pass  by  her 
unobserved.  Her  awkward  manliness  made  me  guess  at  her  sex, 
and  her  own  confession  quickly  let  me  know  the  rest.  This  mas- 
querade did  more  for  me  than  a  twelvemonth^s  courtship  :  for  it 
inspired  her  with  such  tender  sentiments  that  I  married  her  the 
next  morning. 

''  How  happy  I  shall  be  in  a  wife  taken  out  of  a  masquerade, 
I  cannot  yet  tall ;  but  I  have  reason  to  hope  the  best,  Leonora 
having  assured  me  it  was  the  first  and  shall  be  the  last  time  of 
her  appearing  at  such  an  entertainment. 

"  And  now,  sir,  having  given  you  the  history  of  this  strange 
evening,  which  looks  rather  like  a  dream  than  a  reality,  it  is  my 
request  to  you,  that  you  will  oblige  the  world  with  a  dissertation 
on  masquerades  in  general,  that  we  may  know  how  far  they  are 
useful  to  the  public,  and  consequently  how  far  they  ought  to  be 
eiioouraged.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  very  odd  accidents 
that  have  happened  upon  this  occasion,  as  in  particular,  of  a  law- 
yer's being  now  big-bellied,  who  was  present  at  the  first  of  these 
entertainments ;  not  to  mention  (what  is  still  more  strange)  an 
old  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  was  got  with  child  by  a  milk- 
maid ;  but  in  cases  of  this  nature,  where  there  is  such  a  confusion 
of  sex,  age,  and  quality,  men  are  apt  to  report  rather  what  might 
have  happened,  than  what  really  came  to  pass.  Without  giving 
credit  therefore  to  any  of  these  rumours,  I  shall  only  renew  my 
petition  to  you,  that  you  will  tell  us  your  opinion  at  large  of 
these  matters,  and  am, 

"  Sir,  &c. 

"  LUCIFEU  " 
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-libelli  Stoid  inter  Berioos 


Jaoere  pulvlllos  aouuit — ^Ho& 

I  HAVB  often  wondered  that  learning  is  not  thought  a  proper 
ingredient  in  the  education  of  a  woman  of  quality  or  fortune. 
Since  they  have  the  same  improvable  minds  as  the  male  part  of 
the  species,  why  should  they  not  be  cultivated  by  the  same 
methods  ?  why  should  reason  be  left  to  itself  in  one  of  the  sexes, 
and  be  disciplined  with  so  much  care  in  the  other? 

There  are  some  reasons  why  learning  seems  more  adapted  to 
the  female  world,  than  to  the  male.  As  in  the  first  place,  be* 
cause  they  have  more  spare  time  upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a 
more  sedentary  life.  Their  employments  are  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture, and  not  like  those  of  the  other  sex,  which  are  often  incon* 
sistent  with  study  and  contemplation.  The  excellent  lady,  the 
Lady  Lizard,  in  the  space  of  one  summer,  furnished  a  gallery  with 
chairs  and  couches  of  her  own  and  her  daughters'  working ;  and 
at  the  same  time  heard  all  Dr.  Tillotson's  Sermons  twice  over. 
It  is  always  the  custom  for  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  read,  while 
the  others  are  at  work ;  so  that  the  learning  of  the  family  is  no^ 
at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures.  I  was  mightily  pleased, 
the  other  day,  to  find  them  all  busy  in  preserving  several  fruits 
of  the  season,  with  the  Sparkler  in  the  midst  of  them,  reading 
over  The  Plurality  of  Worlds.'  It  was  very  entertaining  to  me 
to  see  them  dividing  their  speculations  between  jellies  and  stars, 
and  making  a  sudden  transition  from  the  sun  to  an  apricot,  or 
from  the  Copemioan  system  to  the  figure  of  a  cheese-cake. 

A  second  reason  why  women  should  apply  themselves  to  usi*- 

*  Fontenelle's  celebrated  dialogue — ^De  la  Plurality  des  Mondes^  which 
hafl  been  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Addison  s  models  in  the  Dialogu«8 
OQ  Medals — though  no  twQ  authors  can  be  more  unlike. — G. 
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fu]  knowledge  rather  than  men,  is,  because  they  have  the  natura. 
gift  of  speech  in  greater  perfection.  Since  they  have  so  excel 
lent  a  talent,  such  a  copia  verborum^  or  plenty  of  words,  it  is 
pity  they  should  not  put  it  to  some  use.  If  the  female  tongue 
will  be  in  motion,  why  should  it  not  be  set  to  go  right  ?  Could 
they  discourse  about  the  spots  in  the  sun^  it  might  divert  them 
from  publishing  the  faults  of  their  neighbours  :  could  they  talk 
of  the  different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  they 
need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon  oglings  and  clandestine 
marriages.  In  short,  were  they  furnished  with  matters  of  fact, 
out  of  arts  and  sciences,  it  would  now  and  then  be  of  great  ease 
to  their  invention. 

There  is  another  reason  why  those,  especially  who  are  women 
of  quality,  should  apply  themselves  to  letters ;  namely,  because 
their  husbands  are  generally  strangers  to  them. 

It  is  great  pity  there  should  be  no  knowledge  in  a  family. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  concerned  when  I  go  into  a  great  house, 
where,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  single  person  that  can  spell,  unless 
it  be  by  chance  the  butler,  or  one  of  the  footmen.  What  a  figure 
is  the  young  heir  likely  to  make,  who  is  a  dunce  both  by  father 
and  mother's  side  ? 

If  we  look  into  the  histories  of  famous  women,  we  find  many 
eminent  philosophers  of  this  sex.  Nay,  we  find  that  several 
females  have  distinguished  themselves  in  those  sects  of  philo- 
sophy which  seem  almost  repugnant  to  their  natures.  There 
have  been  famous  female  Pythagoreans,  notwithstanding  most  of 
that  philosophy  consisted  in  keeping  a  secret,  and  that  the  dis- 
ciple was  to  hold  her  tongue  five  years  together.  I  need  not 
mention  Portia,  who  was  a  stoic  in  petticoats  :  nor  Hipparchia, 
the  famous  she  cynic,*^  who  arrived  at  such  a  perfection  in  her 

■  An  oddly  chosen  instance,  if  the  anthor  meant,  in  earnest,  to  recooi* 
mend  philosoDhy  to  his  female  disciji'es.     But  his  badinage^  by  being  pur 
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studies  that  she  oonyersed  with  her  husband,  or  man-pianter,  in 
broad  day-light,  and  in  the  open  streets. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  us,  not  as  we  are 
men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  in  which  order  of  beings 
the  female  world  is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male.  We 
ought  to  consider  in  this  particular,  not  what  is  the  sex,  but 
what  is  the  species  to  which  they  belong.  At  least,  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  me,  that  a  female  philosopher  is  not  so  ab- 
surd a  character,  and  so  opposite  to  the  sex,  as  a  female  game- 
ster ;  and  that  it  is  more  irrational  for  a  woman  to  pass  away 
half  a  dozen  hours -at  cards  or  dice,  than  in  getting  up  stores  of 
useful  learning.  This,  therefore,  is  another  reason  why  I  would 
recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to  the  female  world,  that 
they  may  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  those  hours  that  lie 
upon  their  hands. 

I  might  also  add  this  motive  to  my  fair  readers,  that  several 
of  their  sex,  who  have  improved  their  minds  by  books  and  litera- 
ture, have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  posts  of  honour  and 
fortune.  A  neighbouring  nation  may  at  this  time  furnish  us 
with  a  very  remarkable  instance*  of  this  kind,  but  I  shall  con- 
clude this  head  with  the  history  of  Athenais,  which  is  a  very 
signal  example  to  my  present  purpose. 

The  emperor  Theodosius  being  about  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty,  and  designing  to  take  a  wife,  desired  his  sister  Pulcheria 

Bued  too  far,  has  led  him  out  of  his  snbject.  He  was  sensible  cit  the  escape, 
and  returns  to  it  again,  though  not  with  the  best  grace,  in  what  follows. 

»  McLdam  Maintenon. — ^The  character  of  this  lady  was  but  imperfectly 
known  at  that  time.  We  now  understand  that  she  was  the  most  viituoua, 
as  well  as  the  most  accomplished  woman,  in  the  world. 

[If  the  learned  bishop  had  been  given  to  satire,  the  last  sentence 
might  have  been  taken  for  irony.  The  intimate  friend  of  Ninon  de  1*  En* 
elos,  and  protegee  and  rival  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
haTe  been  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world ;  though  her  accomplish' 
naents  were  unquestionably  greats  and  her  subsequent  virtue  highly  exem- 
plary.— ^G.] 
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and  his  friend  Paulinus  to  search  his  whole  empire  for  a  woman 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and  highest  accomplishments.  In 
the  midst  of  this  search,  Athenais,  a  Grecian  virgin,  accidentally 
offered  herself  Her  father,  who  was  an  eminent  philosopher  of 
Athens,  and  had  bred  her  up  in  all  the  learning  of  that  place,  at 
his  death  left  her  but  a  very  small  portion,  in  which  also  she 
suffered  great  hardships  from  the  injustice  of  her  two  brothers. 
This  forced  her  upon  a  journey  to  Oonstantinople,  where  she 
had  a  relation  who  represented  her  case  to  Pulcheiia,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  redress  from  the  emperor.  By  this  means,  that 
religious  prinoess  became  aequainted  with  Athenais,  whom  she 
found  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  educated  under 
a  long  course  of  philosophy  in  the  strictest  yirtue,  and  most  un- 
^)otted  innocence.  Pulcheria  was  charmed  with  her  conversa- 
tion, and  immediately  made  her  reports  to  the  emperor,  her 
brother  Theodosius.  The  charaoter  she  gave  made  such  an  im* 
pression  on  him,  that  he  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away 
immediately  to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  where  he 
found  her  beauty  and  her  conversation  beyond  the  highest  idea 
he  had  framed  of  them.  His  friend  Paulinus  converted  her  to 
Christianity,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Eudocia ;  after  which 
the  emperor  publicly  espoused  her,  and  enjoyed  all  the  happiness 
in  his  marriage  which  he  promised  himself  from  such  a  virtuous 
and  learned  bride.  ^  She  not  only  forgave  the  injuries  which  her 
two  brothers  had  done  her,  but  raised  them  to  great  honours ; 
and  by  several  works  of  learning,  as  well  as  by  an  exemplary 
life,  made  herself  so  dear  to  the  whole  empire,  that  she  had  many 
statues  erected  to  her  memory,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  fathers  of 
^he  church  as  the  ornament  of  her  sex. 

*  Not  altogether  correct.     She  quarrelled  with  Pulchei  lE,  and  pasfed 
th<  last  gizteen  years  of  her  life  in  exile  and  disgrace. — 6. 

VOL.  IV. — 20* 
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Magni  forml«a  iaboris 


Ore  trahit  qaod<mnqa«  potest,  atqae  addit  aoerro, 
Quern  stmlt  baud  ignarAf  ac  non  Incauta  AitarL 
Qase,  simul  tnversani  contrlstat  Aqoarins  annam, 
Non  usqoam  prorepit,  A  illis  atitur  ante 
Quttsitis  patleno  Hob. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  supposed  a  mole-hill,  iDhabited 
by  pismires  or  ants,  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  earth,  peopled  by 
human  creatures.  This  supposition  will  not  appear  too  forced 
or  strained  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  history 
of  these  little  insects,  in  order  to  which  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  the  extract  of  a  letter  upon  this  curious  subject,  as 
it  was  published  by  the  members  of  the  French  academy,  and 
since  translated  into  English.  I  must  confess  I  was  never  in  my 
life  better  entertained  than  with  this  narrative,  which  is  of 
undoubted  credit  and  authority. 

^'  In  a  room  next  to  mine,  which  had  been  empty  for  a  long 
time,  there  was  upon  a  window  a  box  full  of  earth,  two  foot  deep, 
and  fit  to  keep  flowers  in.  That  kind  of  parterre  had  been  long 
uncultivated ;  and  therefore  it  was  covered  with  old  plaster,  and 
a  great  deal  of  rubbish  that  fell  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
from  the  walls,  which,  together  with  the  earth  formerly  imbibed 
with  water,  made  a  kind  of  a  dry  and  barren  soil.  That  place 
lying  to  the  south,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
besides  the  neighbourhood  of  a  granary,  was  a  most  delightful 
Rpot  of  ground  for  ants ;  and  therefore  they  had  made  three  nests 
there,  without  doubt  for  the  same  reason  that  men  build  cities  in 
fruitful  and  convenient  places,  near  springs  and  rivers. 

"  Having  a  mind  to  cultivate  some  flowers,  I  took  a  view  of 
that  place,  and  removed  a  tulip  out  of  the  garden  into  that  boX ; 
out  casting  my  eyes  upon  the  ants,  co.ntinually  taken  up  with  a 
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thousand  cares,  very  inconsiderable  with  respect  tc  is,  but  of  the 
greatest  importaDce  for  them,  they  appeared  to  me  more  worthy 
of  my  curiosity  than  all  the  flowers  in  the  world.  I  quickly 
removed  the  tulip,  to  be  the  admirer  and  restorer  of  that  little 
commonwealth.  This  was  the  only  thing  they  wanted ;  for  their 
policy,  and  the  order  observed  among  them,  are  more  perfect 
than  those  of  the  wisest  republics :  and  therefore  they  have 
nothing  to  fear,  unless  a  new  legislator  should  attempt  to  change 
the  form  of  their  goTemment. 

^^  I  made  it  my  business  to  procure  them  all  sorts  of  conve- 
niences. I  took  out  of  the  box  every  thing  that  might  be 
troublesome  to  them ;  and  frequently  visited  my  ants,  and  studied 
all  their  actions.  Being  used  to  go  to  bed  very  late,  I  went  to 
see  them  work  in  a  moonshiny  night ;  and  I  did  frequently  get 
up  in  the  night,  to  take  a  view  of  their  labors.  I  always  found 
some  going  up  and  down,  and  very  busy :  one  would  think  that 
they  never  sleep.  Every  body  knows  that  ants  come  out  of  their 
holes  in  the  day-time,  and  expose  to  the  sun  the  corn  which  they 
keep  under  ground  in  the  night :  those  who  have  seen  ant-hillocks 
have  easily  perceived  those  small  heaps  of  corn  about  their  nests. 
What  surprised  me  at  first  was,  that  my  ants  never  brought  out 
their  corn,  but  in  the  night  when  the  moon  did  shine,  and  kept  it 
underground  in  the  day-time ;  which  was  contrary  to  what  I  had 
seen,  and  saw  still  practised  by  those  insects  in  other  places.  I 
quickly  found  out  the  reason  of  it :  there  was  a  pigeon-house  not 
far  from  thence :  pigeons  and  birds  would  have  eaten  their  corn, 
if  they  had  brought  it  out  in  the  day-time :  it  is  highly  probable 
they  knew  it  by  experience  ;  and  I  frequently  found  pigeons  and 
birds  in  that  place,  when  I  went  to  it  in  the  morning.  I  quickly 
delivered  them  from  those  robbers :  I  frighted  the  birds  away 
with  some  pieces  of  paper  tied  to  the  end  of  a  string  over  the 
window.     As  for  th?.  pigeons,  I  drove  them  away  several  times 
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and  when  they  perceived  that  the  place  was  more  frequented 
than  before,  they  never  came  to  it  again.  What  is  most  admira- 
ble, and  what  I  could  hardly  believe,  if  I  did  not  know  it  by 
experience,  is,  that  those  ants  knew,  some  days  after,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  began  to  lay  out  their  corn  in  the  sun. 
However,  I  perceived  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  being  out 
of  all  danger ;  for  they  durst  not  bring  out  their  provisions  ail 
at  once,  but  by  degrees,  first  in  a  small  quantity,  and  without 
any  great  order,  that  they  might  quickly  carry  them  away  in 
case  of  any  misfortune,  watching,  and  looking  every  way.  At 
last,  being  persuaded  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  they  brought 
out  all  their  com,  almost  every  day,  and  in  good  order,  and  car- 
ried it  in  at  night. 

'*  There  is  a  straight  hole  in  every  ant's-nest,  about  half  an 
inch  deep;  and  then  it  goes  down  sloping  into  a  place  where  they 
have  their  magasine,  which  I  take  to  be  a  different  place  from 
that  where  they  rest  and  eat.  For  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
an  ant,  which  is  a  very  cleanly  insect,  and  throws  out  of  her  nest 
all  the  small  remains  of  the  corn  on  which  she  feeds,  as  I  have 
observed  a  thousand  times,  would  fill  up  her  magazine,  and  mix 
her  com  with  dirt  and  ordure. 

^'  The  corn  that  is  laid  up  by  ants,  would  shoot  under  ground, 
if  those  insects  did  not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  They  bite  off  all 
the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up ;  and,  therefore,  the  corn  that  haa 
1»in  in  thoif  nests  will  produce  nothing.  Any  one  may  easily 
make  this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see  that  there  is  no  bud 
in  their  corn.  But  though  the  bud  be  bitten  off,  there  remains 
another  inconvenience,  that  corn  must  needs  swell  and  rot  under 
ground ;  and  therefore  it  could  be  of  no  use  for  the  nourishment 
of  ants.  Those  insect/s  pre?enjt  that  inconvenience  by  ^Jicii 
labour  and  industry,  i^nd  contrive  the  in^tter  so,  that  con  wiU 
keep  as  dry  in  their  nests  as  in  our  granaries. 
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''  They  gather  many  small  particles  of  dry  arth,  which  they 
bring  every  day  out  of  their  holes,  and  place  them  romid  to  heat 
them  in  the  sun.  Every  ant  brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth 
in  her  pincers,  lays  it  by  the  hole,  and  then  goes  and  fetches 
another.  Thus,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  may  see  a 
vast  number  of  such  small  particles  of  dry  earth,  heaped  up  round 
the  hole.  They  lay  their  corn  under  ground  upon  that  earth, 
and  cover  it  with  the  same.  They  performed  this  work  almost 
every  day,  during  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  though  the  sun  went 
from  the  window,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  did  not  remove  their  com,  and  their  particles  of  earth, 
because  the  ground  was  very  hot,  till  the  heat  was  over. 

*'  If  any  one  should  think  that  those  animals  should  use  sand, 
or  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone,  rather  than  take  so  much 
pains  about  dry  earth ;  I  answer,  that  upon  such  an  occasion, 
nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  earth  heated  in  the  sun.  Com 
does  not  keep  upon  sand ;  besides,  a  grain  of  com  that  is  cut, 
being  deprived  of  its  bud,  would  be  filled  with  small  sandy  parti- 
cles that  could  not  easily  come  out.  To  which  I  add,  that  sand 
consists  of  such  small  particles,  that  an  ant  could  not  take  them 
up  one  after  another;  and, -therefore,  those  insects  are  seldom  to 
be  seen  near  rivers,  or  in  a  very  sandy  ground. 

'^  As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone,  the  least  moist- 
ness  would  join  them  together,  and  turn  them  into  a  kind  of 
mastich,  which  those  insects  could  not  divide.  Those  particles 
sticking  together,  could  not  come  out  of  any  ant's  nest,  and  would 
spoil  its  symmetry. 

**  When  ants  have  brought  out  those  particles  of  earth,  they 
bring  out  their  com  after  the  same  manner,  and  place  it  round 
that  earth :  thus  one  may  see  two  heaps  surrounding  their  hole, 
one  of  dry  earth,  and  the  other  of  com ;  and  then  they  fetch  out 
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a  remaiuder  of  dry  earth,  on  which,  doab.leas,  their  com  was 
laid  up. 

"  Those  iuseots  never  go  about  this  work  but  when  the 
weather  is  clear,  and  the  sun  verj  hot.  I  observed,  that  those 
little  animals  having  one  day  brought  out  their  com  at  eleven 
o^clock  in  the  forenoon,  removed  it,  against  their  usual  custom^ 
before  one  in  the  afternoon ;  the  sun  being  very  hdt,  and  sky 
very  clear,  I  could  perceive  no  reason  for  it.  But  half  an  hour 
after,  the  sky  began  to  be  overcast,  and  there  fell  a  small  rain, 
which  the  ants  foresaw ;  whereas  the  Milan  almanac  had  foretold 
that  there  would  be  no  rain  upon  that  day. 

^^  I  have  said  before,  that  those  ants  which  I  did  so  particu- 
larly consider,  fetched  their  corn  out  of  a  garret.  I  went  very 
frequently  into  that  garret :  there  was  some  old  corn  in  it ;  and 
because  every  grain  was  not  alike,  I  observed  that  they  chose  the 
best. 

^^  I  know,  by  several  experiments,  that  those  little  animals 
take  great  care  to  provide  themselves  with  wheat  when  they  can 
find  it,  and  always  pick  out  the  best ;  but  they  can  make  shift 
without  it.  When  they  can  get  no  wheat,  they  take  rye,  oats 
millet,  and  even  crumbs  of  bread,  but  seldom  any  barley,  unless 
it  be  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  and  when  nothing  else  can  be 
had. 

^^  Being  willing  to  be  more  particularly  informed  of  iheir  fore- 
cast and  industry,  I  put  a  small  heap  of  wheat  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  where  they  kept :  and  to  prevent  their  fetching  corn  out  of 
the  garret,  I  shut  up  the  window,  and  stopt  all  the  holes.  Though 
ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  conjurers ;  and^ 
therefore,  they  could  not  guess  that  I  had  put  some  corn  in  that 
room.  I  perceived,  for  several  days,  that  they  were  very  much 
perplexed,  aifd  went  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  provisions.  I 
was  not  willing,  for  some  time,  to  make  thein  more  easy ;  for  I 
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had  a  mind  to  know  whether  they  would  at  last  find  out  the 
treasure,  and  see  it  at  a  great  distance,  and  whether  smelling 
enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourishment.  Thus 
they  were  some  time  in  great  trouble,  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains :  they  went  up  and  down  a  great  way,  looking  out  for  som€ 
grains  of  om :  they  were  sometimes  disappointed,  and  sometimes 
they  did  not  like  their  corn,  after  many  Jong  and  painful  excur- 
sions. What  appeared  to  me  wonderful,  was,  that  none  of  them 
came  home  without  bringing  something :  one  brought  a  grain  of 
wheat,  another  a  grain  of  rye  or  oats,  or  a  particle  of  dry  earth, 
if  she  could  get  nothing  else. 

'^  The  window,  upon  which  those  ants  had  made  their  settle- 
ment, looked  into  a  garden,  and  was  two  stories  high.  Some 
went  to  the  further  end  of  the  garden,  and  others  to  the  fifth 
story,  in  quest  of  some  corn.  It  was  a  very  hard  journey  for 
them,  especially  when  they  came  home  loaded  with  a  pretty  large 
grain  of  corn,  which  must  needs  be  a  heavy  burthen  for  an  ant, 
and  as  much  as  she  can  bear.  The  bringing  of  that  grain  from 
the  middle  of  the  garden  to  the  nest,  took  up  four  hours,  where- 
by one  may  judge  of  the  strength,  and  prodigious  labour  of  those 
little  animals.  It  appears  from  thence,  that  an  ant  works  as 
hard  as  a  man,  who  should  carry  a  very  heavy  load  on  his  shoul- 
ers,  almost  every  day,  for  the  space  of  four  leagues.  It  is  true, 
those  insects  do  not  take  so  much  pains  upon  a  flat  ground ;  but 
then  how  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  when  she  carries  a 
grain  of  corn  to  the  second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  her 
head  downwards,  and  her  backside  upwards  ?  None  can  have  a 
true  notion  of  it,  unless  they  see  those  little  animals  at  work  iu 
such  a  situation.  The  frequent  stops  they  make  in  the  most  con- 
venient places,  are  a  plain  indication  of  their  weariness.  Some 
of  them  were  strangely  perplexed,  and  could  not  get  to  their 
journey's  md.     In  such  a  case,  the  strongest  ants,  cr  those  thai 
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are  not  so  weary,  baring  carried  their  com  to  their  nest,  eame 
down  again  to  help  them.  Some  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
down  with  their  load,  when  they  are  almost  come  home  :  when 
this  happens,  they  seldom  lose  their  com,  but  carry  it  up  again. 
'^  I  saw  one  of  the  smallest  carrying  a  large  grain  of  wheat 
with  incredible  pains :  when  she  came  to  the  box  where  the  nest 
was.  she  made  so  much  haste,  that  she  fell  down  with  her  load, 
after  a  very  laborious  march :  such  an  unlucky  accident  would 
have  vexed  a  philosopher.  I  went  down,'  and  found  her  with  the 
same  com  in  her  paws  :  she  was  ready  to  climb  up  again.  The 
same  misfortune  happened  to  her  three  times :  sometimes  she  fell 
in  the  middle  of  her  way,  and  sometimes  higher;  but  she  never 
let  go  her  hold,  and  was  not  discouraged.  At  last,  her  strength 
fgiiled  her :  she  stopped ;  and  another  ant  helped  her  to  carry  her 
load,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  grains  of  wheat  that 
an  ant  can  carry.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  a  com  slips  out 
of  their  paws,  when  they  are  climbing  up :  they  take  hold  of  it 
again,  when  they  can  find  it ;  otherwise  they  look  for  another,  or 
take  something  else,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  their  nest  with- 
out bringing  something :  this  I  have  experimented,  by  taking 
away  the  grain  which  they  looked  for.  All  those  experiments 
may  easily  be  made  by  any  one  that  has  patience  enough  :  they 
do  not  require  so  great  a  patience  as  that  of  ants ;  but  few  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  it." 
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Go  to  the  ant,  tboii  dngganl ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wlse.--8oLO]f on. 

It  has  been  observed,  by  writers  of  morality,  that  in  order  ta 
quicken 'human  industry,  Providence  has  so  contrived  it,  that 
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9ur  daily  food  is  not  to  be  procured  witfaout  maen  p&ins  and 
labour.  The  chase  of  birds  and  beasts,  the  several  arts  of  fishing, 
with  all  the  different  kinds  of  agriculture^  are  necessary  scenes 
of  business,  and  give  employment  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind. 
If  we  look  into  the  brute  creation,  we  find  all  its  individuals  en- 
gaged in  a  painful  and  laborious  way  of  life,  to  procure  a  neces- 
sary subsistence  for  themselves,  or  those  that  grow  up  under 
them  :  the  preservation  of  their  being  is  the  whole  business  of  it. 
\ji  ^•f^lA  mnn  ia^  *-^ArftfOTl^j  ft  J^^'pd  of  monstcr  in  the  ereati^n.^  AH 
nature  is  busy  about  him ;  every  animal  he  sees  reproaches  him. 
Let  such  a  man',  who  lies  as  a  burthen  or  dead  weight  upon  the 
species,  and'  contributes  nothing  either  to  the  riches  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or  to  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  consider 
that  instinct  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  the  ant,  and  by 
which  is  exhibited  an  example  of  industry  to  rational  creatures. 
This  is  set  forth  under  many  surprising  instances  in  the  paper  of 
yesterday,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  tiiat  narrative,  which  is  as 
follows : 

"  Thus  my  ants  were  forced  to  make  shift  for  a  livelihood, 
when  I  had  shut  up  the  garret  out  of  which  they  used  to  fetch 
their  provisions.  At  last,  being  sensible  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  they  could  discover  the  small  heap  of  com  which  I 
had  laid  up  for  them,  I  resolved  to  shew  it  to  them. 

"  In  order  to  know  how  far  their  industry  could  reach,  I  con- 
trived an  expedient,  which  had  good  success :  the  thing  will 
appear  incredible  to  those  who  never  considered,  that  all  animals 
of  the  same  kind,  which  form  a  society,  are  more  knowing  than 
others.  I  took  one  of  the  largest  ants,  and  threw  her  upon  that 
small  heap  of  wheat.  She  was  so  glad  to  find  herself  at  liberty, 
that  she  ran  away  to  her  nest,  without  carrying  off  a  grain ;  but 
she  observed  it :  for  an  hour  after,  all  my  ants  had  notice  given 
them  of  such  a  provision ;  and  I  saw  most  of  them  very  busy  in 
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oarrying  awaj  the  corn  I  had  laid  up  in  the  roo  Ji.  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  judge,  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  that  they  have  a  par 
ti<Hilar  way  of  coauaunicatiog  their  knowledge  to  one  another : 
fior  otherwise,  how  could  they  know,  one  or  two  hours  after,  that 
there  was  com  in  that  place  ?  It  was  quickly  exhausted ;  and  I 
put  in  more,  but  in  a  small  quantity,  to  know  the  true  extent  of 
their  appetite  or  prodigious  avarice ;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but 
they  lay  up  provisions  against  the  winter :  we  read  it  in  holy 
scripture ;  a  thousand  experiments  teaeh  us  the  same ;  and  I  do 
not  'believe  that  any  experiment  has  been  made  that  shews  the 
contrary 

^^  I  have  said  before,  that  there  were  three  ants-nests  in  that 
box  or  parterre,  which  formed,  if  I  may  say  so,  three  different 
cities,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  observing  the  same  order 
and  the  same  customs.  However,  there  was  this  difference,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  those  holes  seemed  to  be  more  knowing 
and  industrious  than  their  neighbours.  The  ants  of  that  nest 
were  disposed  in  a  better  order ;  their  corn  was  finer ;  they  had 
a  greater  plenty  of  provisions;  their  nest  was  furnished  with 
more  inhabitants,  and  they  were  bigger  and  stronger :  it  was  the 
principal  and  the  capital  nest.  Nay,  I  observed  that  those  ants 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and  had  some  pre-eminence 
over  them. 

^^  Though  the  box-full  of  earth,  where  the  ants  had  made 
their  settlement,  was  generally  free  ftom  rain;  yet  it  rained 
sometimes  upon  it,  when  a  certain  wind  blew.  It  was  a  great  in- 
convenience for  those  insects  :  ants  are  afraid  of  water;  and  when 
they  go  a  great  way  in  quest  of  provisions,  and  are  surprised  by 
the  rain,  they  shelter  themselves  under  some  tile,  or  something 
olse^  and  do  not  come  out  until  the  rain  is  over.  The  ants  of 
the  principal  nest  found  out  a  wonderful  expedient  to  keep  out 
the  rain    there  was  a  small  piece  of  a  fiat  slate,  which  *^ —  h'l 
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over  'fte  iiole  of  their  nest,  in  the  day-time,  when  they  foresaw  it 
would  rain,  and  almost  every  night.  Above  fifty  of  those  little 
animals,  especially  the  strongest,  surrounded  that  piece  of  alate, 
and  drew  it  equally  in  a  wonderful  or.der :  they  remoyed  it  in 
the  morninp* ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  see 
those  little  animals  about  such  a  work.  They  had  made  the 
ground  uneven  about  their  nest,  insomuch,  that  the  slate  did  not 
lie  fiat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  passage  underneatii.  The  ants  of 
the  two  other  nests  did  not  so  well  succeed  in  keeping  out  the 
rain ;  they  laid  over  their  holes  several  pieces  of  old  and  dry 
plaster,  one  upon  the  other ;  but  they  were  still  troubled  with 
the  rain,  and  the  next  day  they  took  a  world  of  pains  to  repair 
the  damage.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  insects  are  so  frequently 
to  be  found  under  tiles,  where  they  settle  themselves  to  avoid 
the  rain.  Their  nests  are  at  all  times  covered  with  those  tiles, 
without  any  incumbrance,  and  they  lay  out  their  com  and  their 
dry  earth  in  the  sun  about  the  tiles,  as  one  may  see  every  day. 
I  took  care  to  cover  the  two  ants-nests  that  were  troubled  .  with 
the  rain :  as  for  the  capital  nest,  there  was  no  need  of  exercising 
my  charity  towards  it. 

'^  M.  de  la  Loubere  says,  in  his  relation  of  Siam,  that  in  a 
certain  part  of  that  kingdom,  which  lies  open  to  great  inunda- 
tions, all  the  ants  make  their  settlements  upon  trees :  no  ants- 
nests  are  to  be  seen  any  where  else.  I  need  not  insert  here  what 
that  author  says  about  those  insects :  you  may  see  his  relation. 

<<  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which  I  made  upon  the 
same  ground,  where  I  had  three  ants-nests.  I  undertook  to 
make  a  fourth,  and  went  about  it  in  the  following  manner.  In  a 
oomer  of  a  kind  of  a  terrace,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
box,  I  found  a  hole  swarming  with  ants  much  larger  than  all 
those  I  had  already  seen ;  but  they  were  not  so  well  provided 
with  o^rn,  nor  under  so  good  a  government.     I  made  a  hole  io 
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the  box  like  that  of  an  ants-nest,  aiKl  laid,  as  it  were,  tne  founda* 
tions  of  a  ntw  city.  Afterwards,  I  got.  as  many  ants  as  I  could 
ont  of  the  nest  in  the  terrace,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  to  give 
them  a  new  habitation  in  my  box ;  and  because  I  was  afraid  thej 
would  return  to  the  terrace,  I  destroyed  their  old  nest,  pouring 
boiling  water  into  the  hole,  to  kill  those  ants  that  remained  in  it 
In  the  next  place,  I  filled  the  new  hole  with  the  ants  that  wen 
in  the  bottle ;  bat  none  of  them  would  stay  in  it :  they  went 
away  in  less  than  two  hours ;  which  made  me  believe,  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  make  a  fourth  settlement  in  my  box. 

*^  Two  or  three  days  after,  going  accidentally  ov^  the  terrace, 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants-nest  which  I  had  de 
stroyed,  very  artfully  repaired.  I  resolved  then  to  destroy  it 
entirely,  and  to  settle  those  ants  in  my  box.  To  succeed  in  my 
design,  I  put  some  gunpowder  and  brimston^  into  their  hole,  and 
sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was  overthrown ;  and 
then  I  carried  as  many  ants  as  I  could  get,  into  the  place  which' 
I  designed  for  them.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day,  and 
it  rained  all  night ;  and  therefore  they  remained  in  the  new  hole 
all  that  time.  In  the  morning,  when  the  rain  waa  over,  most  of 
them  went  to  repair  their  old  habitation ;  but,  finding  it  imprac- 
ticable by  reason  of  the  smell  of  the  powder  and  brimstone 
which  kills  them,  they  came  back  again,  and  settled  in  the  place 
I  had  appointed  for  them.  They  quickly  grew  acquainted  with 
their  neighbours,  and  received  from  them  all  manner  of  assistance 
out  of  their  holes.  As  for  the  inside  of  their  nest,  none  but 
themselves  were  concerned  in  it,  according  to  the  inviolabl'^  laws 
establiehed  among  those  animals. 

'<  An  ant  never  goes  into  any  other  nest  but  her  own ;  and 
if  she  should  venture  to  do  it,  she  would  be  turned  out,  and  se- 
verely punished.  I  have  often  taken  an  ant  out  of  one  nest,  to 
•pot  her  into  another ;  but  she  quickly  came  out,  being  warmyy 
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pursued  by  two  or  three  other  ants.  I  tried  the  same  experi* 
meut  several  times  with  the  same  ant ;  but  at  last  the  other  anta 
grew  impatient,  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  I  have  often  frighted  some 
ants  with  my  fingers,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  another  hole : 
stopping  all  the  passages  to  prevent  their  going  to  their  own  nest. 
It  was  very  natural  for  them  to  fly  into  the  next  hole  :  many  a 
man  would  not  )^  so  cautious,  and  would  throw  himself  out  of 
the  windows,  or  into  a  well,  if  he  were  pursued  by  assassins.  But 
the  ants  I  am  speaking  of,  avoided  going  into  any  other  hole  but 
their  own,  and  rather  tried  all  other  ways  of  making  their  escape. 
They  never  fled  into  another  nest,  but  at  the  last  extremity : 
and  sometimes  rather  chose  to  be  taken,  as  I  have  often  experi- 
enced. It  is,  therefore,  an  inviolable  custom  among  those  insects, 
not  to  go  into  any  other  hole  but  their  own.  They  do  not  exer 
cise  hospitality ;  but  they  are  very  ready  to  help  one  another  out 
of  their  holes.  They  put  down  their  loads  at  the  entrance  of  a 
neighbouring  nest ;  and  those  that  live  in  it  carry  them  in. 

'^  They  keep  up  a  sort  of  trade  among  themselves ;  and  it  is 
not  true  that  those  insects  are  not  for  lending ;  I  know  the  con- 
trary :  they  lend  their  com ;  they  make  exchanges ;  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  serve  one  another ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
more  time  and  patience  would  have  enabled  me  to  observe  a 
thousand  things  more  curious  and  wonderful  than  what  I  have 
mentioned.  For  instance,  how  they  lend,  and  recover  their  loans ; 
whether  it  be  in  the  same  quantity,  or  with  usury ;  whether  they 
pay  the  strangers  that  work  for  them,  &c.  I  do  not  lliink  it 
impossible  to  examine  all  those  things ;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
curibsity  to  know  by  what  maxims  they  govern  themseltes :  per- 
haps such  a  knowledge  might  be  of  some  use  to  us. 

"  They  are  never  attacked  by  any  enemies  in  a  body,  as  it 
is  reported  of  bees  :  their  only  fear  proceeds  from  birds,  which 
nometimes  eat  their  corn  when  they  lay  it  out  in  th«  sun ;  bvi 
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thej  keep  it  under  ground,  when  they  are  afraid  of  thieves.  li 
is  said,  that  some  birds  eat  them ;  but  I  never  saw  any  instan<$6 
of  it  They  are  also  infested  by  small  worms;  but  they  turn 
them  out,  and  kill  them.  I  observed,  that  they  punished  those 
ants,  which  probably  had  been  wanting  to  their  duty  :  nay,  some- 
times they  killed  them  ;  whioh  they  did  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Three  or  four  ants  fell  upon  one,  and  pjjtUed  her  several 
ways,  until  she  was  torn  in  pieces.  Generally  speaking,  they 
live  very  quietly ;  from  whence  I  infer  that  they  have  a  very  se- 
vere discipline  among  themselves,  to  keep  so  good  an  order  ;  or 
that  they  are  great  lovers  of  peace,  if  they  have  no  occasion  for 
any  discipline. 

"  Was  there  ever  a  greater  union  in  any  commonwealth  f 
Every  thing  is  common  among  them ;  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
any  where  else.  Bees,  of  which  we  are  told  so  many  wonderful 
tilings,  have  each  of  them  a  hole  in  their  hives ;  their  honey  is 
their  own ;  every  bee  minds  her  own  concerns.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  other  animals :  they  frequently  fight,  to  deprive  one 
another  of  their  portion.  It  is  not  so  with  ants ;  they  have  noth- 
ing of  their  own  :  a  grain  of  com  which  an  ant  carries  home,  is 
deposited  in  a  common  stock :  it  is  not  designed  for  her  own  use, 
but  for  the  whole  community :  there  is  no  distinction  between  a 
private  and  a  common  interest.  An  ant  never  works  for  herself, 
but  for  the  society. 

'^  Whatever  misfortune  happens  to  them,  their  care  and  indus- 
try find  out  a  remedy  for  it ;  nothing  discaurages  them.  If  you 
destroy  their  nests,  they  will  be  repaired  in  two  days.  Any  body 
may  easily  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  drive  them  out  of  their  hab- 
itations, without  destroying  the  inhabitants  ;  for,  as  long  as  thera 
ire  any  left,  they  will  maintain  their  ground. 

^'  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  Mercury  has  hith- 
orto  proved  a  mortal  poison  for  them ;  and  that  it  is  the  mosi 
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effeotnal  way  of  destroying  those  insects.  I  can  do  something 
for  them  in  this  case :  perhaps  you  will  hear  in  a  little  time  that 
I  h&Te  reconciled  them  to  Mercury.'' 


No.  158.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11. 

OnoHdas  hsec  Bhadamanthns  habet  dnrlsslma  r^^a : 
Castigatqne,  anditque  dolos:  snbfgitqne  fateri 
QaiB  qais  apad  snperos,  ftirto  Iietatas  inanl, 
Dlstulit  in  serani  eommissa  piacala  mortenL — Yibo. 

I  WAS  yesterday  pursuing  the  hint  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  paper,  and  comparing  together  the  industry  of  man  with  that 
of  other  creatures ;  in  which  I  could  not  but  observe,  that  not- 
withstanding we  are  obliged  by  duty,  to  keep  ourselves  in  constant 
employ j*^  after  the  same  manner  as  inferior  animals  are  prompted 
to  it  by  instinct,  we  fall  very  short  of  them  in  this  particular. 
We  are  here  the  more  inexcusable,  because  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  business  to  which  we  may  apply  ourselves.  Reason 
opens  to  us  a  large  field  of  affairs,  which  other  creatures  are  not 
capable  of.  Beasts  of  prey,  and,  I  believe,  of  all  other  kinds,  iv 
their  natural  state  of  being,  divide  their  time  between  action  and 
rest.  They  are  always  at  work  or  asleep.  In  short,  their  wak- 
ing hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in  seeking  after  their  food,  or  in 
oonsuming  it.  The  human  species  only,  to  the  great  reproach  of 
our  natures,  are  filled  with  complaints,  that  ^  the  day  hangs  heavy 
on  them,'  that  *  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,' 
that  *  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  away  their  time,'  with  many 
of  the  like  shameful  murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  the  mouths 

»  Constant  employ — he  expreaees  himself  thus,  because  constant  employ' 
wMnt,  would  hurt  the  ear.  But,  to  make  a  si  bstantive  of  the  veit  employ^ 
is  not  allowable  in  exact  pr  'se.  He  might  have  said — to  keep  ouraelvet 
eantttantly  in  emplaymefU, 
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of  those  who  are  styled  reasonable  beings.  How  moBstroiu  are 
saeh  oKpressions  among  creatures,  who  have  the  labours  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  furnish  them  with  proper 
employments ;  who,  besides  the  business  of  their  proper  callings 
and  professions,  can  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
to  meditation,  to  the  reading  of  useful  books,  to  discourse ;  in  a 
word,  who  may  exercise  themselves  in  the  unbounded  pursuits  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every  hour  of  their  lives  make  them- 
selves wiser  or  better  than  they  were  before. 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  some  time  in  this  course  of 
thought,  I  diverted  myself  with  a  book,  according  to  my  usual 
custom,  in  order  to  unbend  my  mind  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
The  book  I  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  was  Lucian,  where  I 
amused  my  thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among  the  dialogues  of 
the  dead,  which,  in  all  probability,  produced  the  following  dream.* 

I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  entrance  of  the  infernal 
regions,  where  I  saw  Rhadamanthus,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
dead,  seated  in  his  tribunal.  On  his  left  hand  stood  the  keeper 
of  Erebus,  on  his  right  the  keeper  of  Elysium.  I  was  told  he 
sat  upon  women  that  day,  there  being  several  of  the  sex  lately 
arrived,  who  had  not  yet  their  mansions  assigned  them.  I  ^as 
surprised  to  hear  him  ask  every  one  of  them  the  same  question, 
namely,  *  What  they  had  been  doing  ? '  Upon  this  question  being 
proposed  to  the  whole  assembly,  they  stared  one  upon  another, 
as  not  knowing  what  to  answer.  He  then  interrogated  each  of 
them  separately.  '  Madam,  (says  he,  to  the  first  of  them)  you 
liave  been  upon  the  earth  about  fifty  years :  what  have  you  been 
doing  there  all  this  while  ?  '     *  Doing  !  (says  she)  really  I  do  not 

*  Very  injudicious  in  Mr.  Addison,  to  treat  such  a  subject  in  the  man 
Her  of  Lucian ;  which,  it  must  he  owned,  he  has  copied  but  too  well 

[Gozzi  has  followed  up  this  rein  with  great  succcm  in  hia  Osaervato^ 

Teaeto. — G.] 
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know  what  I  have  been  doing :  I  desire  I  may  have  time  given  m<) 
to  recollect.'  After  about  half  an  hour^s  pause,  she  told  him,  that 
she  had  been  playing  at  crimp ;  upon  which,  Khadamanthus  beck- 
oned to  the  keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to  take  her  into  custody. 
'  And  you,  madam,  (says  the  judge)  that  look  with  such  a  soft 
and  languishing  air  ;  I  think  you  set  out  for  this  place  in  your 
nine  and  twentieth  year,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  while  V ' 
^  I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  on  my  hands  (says  she)  being  taken 
up  the  first  twelve  years  of  my  life  in  dressing  a  jointed  baby, 
and  all  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  reading  pla^s  and  romances.' 

*  Very  well,  (says  he)  you  have  employed  your  time  to  good 
purpose.    Away  with  her.'    The  next  was  a  plain  countrywoman: 

*  Well,  mistress,  (says  Bhadamanthus)  and  what  have  you  been 
doing  ? '  '  An't  please  your  worship  (says  she)  I  did  not  live 
quite  forty  years ;  and  in  that  time  brought  my  husband  seven 
daughters,  made  him  nine  thousand  cheeses,  and  left  my  eldest 
girl  with  him,  to  look  after  his  house  in  my  absence,  and  who,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  is  as  pretty  a  housewife  as  any  in  the  country.' 
Rhadamanthus  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and 
ordered  the  keeper  of  Elysium  to  take  her  into  his  care.  *  And 
you,  fair  lady,  (says  he)  what  have  you  been  doing  these  five  and 
thirty  years  ? '  *  I  have  been  doing  no  hurt,  I  assure  you,  sir,' 
(said  she).  '  That  is  well,  (says  he)  but  what  good  have  you  been 
doing  ?  '  The  lady  was  in  great  confusion  at  this  question,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  answer,  the  two  keepers  leaped  out  to  seize 
her  at  the  same  time ;  the  one  took  her  by  the  hand  to  convey 
her  to  Elysium,  the  other  caught  hold  of  her  to  carry  her  away 
to  Erebus.  But  Bhadamanthus  observing  an  ingenuous  modesty 
lin  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  bid  them  both  let  her  loose, 
and  set  her  aside  for  a  re-examination  when  he  was  more  at  lei- 
sure. An  old  woman,  of  a  proud  and  sour  look,  presented  her- 
self next  at  the  bar,  aad  being  asked  what  she  had  been  doing; 

VOL.    IV. — 21 
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*  Truly,  (says  ahe)  I  lived  threescore  and  ten  years  in  a  very 
wicked  world,  and  was  so  angry  at  the  behaviour  of  a  parcel  of 
young  flirts,  that  I  passed  most  of  my  last  years  in  condemning 
the  follies  of  the  times ;  I  was  every  day  blaming  the  silly  con- 
duct of  people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter  those  I  conversed  with 
from  falling  into  the  like  errors  and  miscarriages.'  *  Very  well, 
(says  Rhadamanthus,)  but  did  you  keep  the  same  watchful  eye 
over  your  own  actions  ? '  *  Why,  truly,  (says  she)  I  was  so  taken 
up  with  publishing  the  faults  of  others,  that  I  had  no  time  to 
consider  my  own.'  '  Madam,  (says  Rhadamanthus)  be  pleased  to 
file  off  to  the  left,  and  make  room  for  the  venerable  matron  that 
stands  behind  you.'  '  Old  gentlewoman,  (says  he)  I  think  you  are 
fourscore :  you  have  heard  the  question,  what  have  you  been  doing 
so  long  in  the  world  ? '  '  Ah,  sir  !  (says  she)  I  have  been  doing 
what  I  should  not  have  done,  but  I  had  made  a  firm  resolution 
to  have  changed  my  life,  if  I  had  not  been  snatched  off  by  an 
untimely  end.'  *  Madam,  (says  he)  you  will  please  to  follow  your 
leader ; '  and  spying  another  of  the  same  age,  interrogated  her 
in  the  same  form.  To  which  the  matron  replied,  ^  I  have  been 
the  wife  of  a  husband  who  was  as  dear  to  me  in  his  old  age  as 
in  his  youth.  I  have  been  a  mother,  and  very  happy  in  my  chil- 
dren, whom  I  endeavoured  to  bring  up  in  every  thing  that  it 
good.  My  eldest  son  is  blest  by  the  poor,  and  beloved  by  every 
one  that  knows  him.  I  lived  within  my  own  family,  and  left  it 
much  more  wealthy  than  I  found  it.'  Rhadamanthus,  who  knew 
the  value  of  the  old  lady,  smiled  upon  her  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  keeper  of  Elysium,  who  knew  his  office,  reached  out  his  hand 
to  her.  He  no  sooner  touched  her,  but  her  wrinkles  vanished, 
her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  blushes,  and  she  ap- 
peared in  full  bloom  and  beauty.  A  young  womr.n  observing  that 
this  officer,  who  conducted  the  happy  to  Elysium,  was  so  great  a 
beautifior,  k.nged   to  be  in  his  hands,  so,  that  pressing  through 
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thd  erowd,  she  \ias  the  next  that  appeared  at  the  bar.  And  be- 
ing asked  what  she  had  been  doing  the  five  and  twenty  years  that 
she  had  passed  in  the  world  ?  *  I  have  endeavoured  (says  she) 
ever  since  I  came  to  years  of  discretion,  to  make  myself 
lovely  and  gain  admirers.  In  order  to  it,  I  passed  my  time  in 
bottling  up  May-dew,  inventing  white-washes,  mixing  colours, 
cutting  out  patches,  consulting  my  glass,  suiting  my  complexion, 
tearing  off  my  tucker,  sinking  my  stays — '  Rhadamanthus,  with- 
out hearing  her  out,  gave  the  sign  to  take  her  off.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  her  colour  faded,  her  face  was 
puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  whole  person  lost  in  deformity. 

I  was  then  surprised  with-a  distant  sound  of  a  whole  troop  of 
females  that  came  forward  laughing,  singing,  and  dancing.  I 
was  very  desirous  to  know  the  reception  they  would  meet  with, 
and  withal  was  very  apprehensive,  that  Rhadamanthus  would 
spoil  their  mirth  :  but  at  their  nearer  approach  the  noise  grew  so 
very  great  that  it  awakened  me. 

I  lay  some  time,  reflecting  in  myself  on  the  oddness  of  this 
dream,  and  could  not  forbear  asking  my  own  heart,  what  I  was 
doing  ?  I  answered  myself,  that  I  was  writing  Guardians.  If 
my  readers  make  as  good  a  use  of  this  work  as  I  design  they 
should,  I  hope  it  will  never  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  work  that  is 
vain  and  unprofitable. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  recommending  to  them  the 
same  short  self-examination.  If  every  one  of  them  frequently 
lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  considers  what  he  is  doing,  it 
will  check  him  in  all  the  idle,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  vicious  mo 
nients  of  life,  lift  up  his  mind  when  it  is  running  on  in  a  series  of 
indifferent  actions,  and  encourage  him  when  he  is  engaged  in 
those  which  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  In  a  word,  it  will  very 
much  alleviate  that  guilt  which  the  best  of  men  have  reason  to 
acknowledge  in  their  daily  confessions,  of  *  leaving  undone  those 
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things  which  thej  ought  to  have  done,  and  of  doing  those  thli^^ 
▼hich  they  ought  not  to  have  done.' 
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Pnesens  vellmo  tDllwe  de  gpradn 
Mortale  corpaa,  Tel  saperboe 
Vertere  Aineribns  triumphofl. — ^HoB. 

"  Having  read  over  your  paper  of  Tuesday  last,  in  which 
you  recommend  the  pursuits  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  hose 
of  the  fair  sex,  who  have  much  time  lying  upon  their  hands,  and 
among  other  motives  make  use  of  this,  that  several  women, 
thus  accomplished,  have  raised  themselves  by  it  to  considerable 
posts  of  honour  and  fortune  :  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  you  an  ii>- 
stance  of  this  kind,  which  many  now  living  can  testify  the  truth 
of,  and  which  I  can  assure  you  is  matter  of  fact. 

'^  About  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman,  who  was  in  a  post  that  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue, 
sufficient  to  live  very  handsomely  upon.     He  had  a  wife,  and  no 
child  but  a  daughter,  whom  he  bred  up,  as  I  thought,  too  high 
for  one  that  could  expect  no  other  fortune  than  such  a  one  as  her 
father  could  raise  out  of  the  income  of  his  place ;  which,  as  they 
managed  it,  was  scarce  sufficient  for  their  ordinary  expences. 
Miss  Betty  had  always  the  best  sort  of  clothes,  and  was  hardly 
allowed  to  keep  company  but  with  those  above  her  rank ;  so  that 
it  was   no  wonder  she   grew  proud   and   haughty  towards  those 
she  looked  upon  as  her  inferiors.     There  lived  by  them  a  barber 
who  had  a  daughter  about  misses  age,  that  could  speak  French, 
had  read  several  books  at  her  leisure  hours,  and  was  a  perfect 
mistress  of  her  needle,  and  in  all  kinds  of  female  manufacture 
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She  was  at  the  same  time  a  pretty,  modest,  witty  girl  She  was 
hired  to  come  to  miss  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  to  talk  French 
with  her  and  teach  her  to  work,  but  miss  always  treated  her  with 
great  contempt ;  and  when  Molly  gave  her  any  advice,  rejected 
it  with  scorn. 

^^  About  the  same  time  several  young  fellows  made  their  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Betty,  who  had  indeed  a  great  deal  of  wit  and 
beauty,  had  they  not  been  infected  with  so  much  vanity  and  self- 
coneeit.  Among  the  rest  was  a  plain  sober  young  man,  who 
loved  her  almost  to  distraction.  His  passion  was  the  common 
talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  used  to  be  oft;en  discoursing  of 

Mr.  T 's  angel,  for  that  was  the  name  he  always  gave  her 

in  ordinary  conversation.  As  his  circumstances  were  very  indif- 
ferent, he  being  a  younger  brother,  Mistress  Betty  rejected  him 
with  disdain.  Insomuch  that  the  yoiing  man,  as  is  usual  among 
those  who  are  crossed  in  love,  put  himself  aboard  the  fleet,  with  a 
resolution  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  forget  his  mistress.  This  was 
very  hap  py  for  him,  for  in  a  very  few  years,  being  concerned  in 
several  captures,  he  brought  home  with  him  an  estate  of  about 
twelve  thousand  pounds. 

'^  Mean  while,  days  and  years  went  on,  miss  lived  high  and 
learnt  but  little,  most  of  her  time  being  employed  in  reading 
plays,  and  practising  to  dance,  in  which  she  arrived  at  great 
perfection.  When,  of  a  sudden,  at  a  change  of  ministry,  her  fa- 
ther lost  his  place,  and  was  forced  to  leave  London,  where  he  could 
no  longer  live  upon  the  foot  he  had  formerly  done.  Not  many 
years  after  I  was  told  the  poor  gentleman  was  dead,  and  had  left 
his  widow  and  daughter  in  a  very  desolate  condition,  but  I  could 
not  learn  where  to  find  them,  though  I  made  what  inquiry  I 
could;  and  I  must  own,  I  immediately  suspected  their  pride 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  seen  or  relieved  by  any  of  their  former 
acquaintance.    I  had  left  inquiring  after  them  for  some  years,  whev 
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I  happened  not  long  ago,  as  I  was  asking  at  a  iiouse  for  a  genilei' 
man  I  had  HOme  business  with,  to  be  led  into  a  parlour,  by  a  hand- 
some young  woman,  who  I  presently  fancied  was  that  yery 
daughter  I  had  so  long  sought  in  vain.  My  suspicion  increased, 
when  I  observed  her  to  blush  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  looking  upon,  or  speaking  to  me.  '  Madam 
(said  I)  are  not  you  Mistress  Such-a-one  ?'  at  which  words  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  would  fain  have  retired  with- 
out giving  me  an  answer ;  but  I  stopped  her,  and  being  to  wait 
a  while  for  the  gentleman  I  was  to  speak  to,  I  resolved  not  to 
lose  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity.  I  could  not  well 
discern  by  her  dress,  which  was  genteel,  though  not  fine,  whether 
she  was  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  only  a  servant :  but  sup- 
posing her  to  be  the  first,  '  I  am  glad,  madam,  (said  I)  after  hav- 
ing long  inquired  after  you,  to  have  so  happily  met  with  you, 
and  to  find  you  mistress  of  so  fine  a  place.  ^  These  words  were 
like  to  have  spoiled  all,  and  threw  her  into  such  a  disorder,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could  recover  herself;  but,  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  speak,  '  Sir,  (said  she,)  you  are  mistaken ;  I  am 
but  a  servant.'  Her  voice  fell  in  these  last  words,  and  she  burst 
again  into  tears.  I  was  sorry  to  have  occasioned  in  her  so  much 
grief  and  confusion,  and  said  what  I  could  to  comfort  her.  '  Alas ! 
sir,  (said  she)  my  condition  is  much  better  than  I  deserve,  I  have 
the  kindest  and  best  of  women  for  my  mistress.  She  is  wife  to 
the  gentleman  you  come  to  speak  withaL  You  know  her  very 
well,  and  have  often  seen  her  with  me.  To  make  my  story  short, 
I  found  that  my  late  friend's  daughter  was  now  a  servant  to  the 
barber's  daughter,  whom  she  had  formerly  treated  so  disdainfully. 
The  gentleman  at  whose  house  I  now  was,  fell  in  love  with  Moll, 
and  being  master  of  a  great  fortune,  married  her,  and  lives  with 
her  as  happily,  and  as  much  to  his  satisfaction  as  he  could  desire. 
He  treats  her  with  all  the  friendship  and  respect  possible,  but 
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not  with  more  than  h«r  bebavlour  and  good  qualities  deserve. 
And  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  heard  her  maid  dwell 
BO  long  upon  her  commendation.  She  informed  me,  that  after 
her  father's  death,  her  mother  and  she  lived  for  a  while  together 
in  great  poverty.  But  her  mother's  spirit  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  asking  relief  of  any  of  her  own,  or  her  husband's  ac- 
quaintance; so  that  they  retired  from  all  their  friends,  until  they 
were  providentially  discovered  by  this  new-married  woman,  who 
heaped  on  them  favours  upon  favours.  Her  mother  died  short- 
ly after,  who,  while  she  lived,  was  better  pleased  to  see  her 
daughter  a  beggar  than  a  servant.  But  being  freed  by  her  death, 
she  was  taken  into  this  gentlewoman's  family,  where  she  now 
lived,  though  much  more  like  a  friend  or  companion,  than  like  a 
servant. 

"  I  went  home  full  of  this  strange  adventure,  and  about  a 
week  after,  chancing  to  be  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  the  rejected 
lover,  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  I  told 
him  the  whole  story  of  his  angel,  not  questioning  but  he  would 
feel  on  this  occasion  the  usual  pleasure  of  a  resenting  lover, 
when  he  hears  that  fortune  has  avenged  him  of  the  cruelty  of 
his  mistress.  As  I  was  recounting  to  him  at  large  these  several 
particulars,  I  observed  that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand, 
and  that  his  breast  heaved  as  though  it  would  have  burst,  which 
I  took  at  first  to  have  been  a  fit  of  laughter ;  but  upon  lifting 
up  his  head  I  saw  his  eyes  all  red  with  weeping.  He  forced  a 
smile  at  the  end  of  my  story,  and  parted. 

"  About  a  fortnight  after  I  received  from  him  the  following 
letter. 

'^  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  AM  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  news  of  my 
angel.      I  have  since  married  her,  and  think  the  low  circum 
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stanceR  she  was  reduced  to,  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  both  of  us^ 
since  it  has  quite  removed  that  little  pride  and  vanitjr,  which  was 
the  only  part  of  her  character  that  I  disliked,  and  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  showing  her  the  constant  and  sincere  affection, 
which  I  professed  to  her  in  the  time  of  her  prosperity. 

«  Your's,  R.  T  " 


No.  160.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14. 

Solventar  rlsa  tabula,  ta  miasiui  abibis.— Hoe. 

From  writing  the  history  of  lions,  I  lately  went  off  to  thai 
of  ants,  but  to  my  great  surprise,  I  find  that  some  of  my  good 
readers  have  taken  this  last  to  be  a  work  of  invention,  which 
was  only  a  plain  narrative  of  matter  of  fact.  They  will,  several 
of  them,  have  it,  that  my  last  Thursday  and  Friday ^s  papers  are 
full  of  concealed  satire,  and  that  I  have  attacked  people  in  the 
shape  of  pismires,  whom  I  durst  not  meddle  with  in  the  shape 
of  men.  I  must  confess,  that  I  write  with  fear  and  trembling, 
ever  since  that  ingenious  person,  the  Examiner,  in  his  little 
pamphlet,  which  was  to  make  way  for  one  of  his  following  papers, 
found  out  treason  in  the  word  Expect. 

But  I  shall,  for  the  future,  leave  my  friend  to  manage  the 
controversy  in  a  separate  work,  being  unwilling  to  fill  with  dis- 
putes a  paper  which  was  undertaken  purely  out  of  good  will  to 
my  countrymen.  I  must,  therefore,  declare,  that  those  jeal- 
ousies and  suspicions,  which  have  been  raised  in  some  weak 
minds,  by  means  of  the  two  above-mentioned  discourse?  concern- 
ing ants  or  pismires,  are  altogether  groundless.  Ther«  is  not  an 
uramet  in  all  that  whole  narrative,  who  is  either  whig  or  tory  \ 
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and  I  could  heartily  wish,  that  the  individuals  of  all  parties 
among  us,  had  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  endea- 
voured to  advance  it  by  the  same  spirit  of  frugality,  justice,  and 
mutual  benevolence,  as  are  visibly  exercised  by  members  of  those 
little  commonwealths. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  lay  before  my  reader  a  let* 
ter  or  two  which  occasioned  it. 

"  Mb.  Ironside, 
'^  I  HAVE  laid  a  wager,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  about  the 
pigeons  that  used  to  peck  up  the  com  which  belonged  to  the 
ants.  I  say  that  by  these  pigeons  you  meant  the  Palatines.  He 
will  needs  have  it,  that  they  were  the  Dutch.  We  both  agree 
that  the  papers  upon  the  strings  which  frighted  them  away,  were 
Pamphlets,  Examiners,  and  the  like.  We  beg  you  will  satisfy 
us  in  this  particular,  because  the  wager  is  very  considerable,  and 
you  will  much  oblige  two  of  your 

"  Daily  Headers.^' 

"  Old  Iron, 
"  Why  so  rusty  ?  Will  you  never  leave  your  innuendoes  ? 
do  you  think  it  hard  to  find  out  who  is  the  tulip  in  your  last 
Thursday's  paper  ?  or  can  you  imagine  that  three  nests  of  ants  is 
such  a  disguise,  that  the  plainest  reader  cannot  see  three  king- 
doms through  it  ?  the  blowing  up  of  the  neighbouring  settlement 
where  there  was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly  ants,  under  a  worse 
form  of  government,  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  explained  as  you 
imagine.  Dunkirk  is  not  yet  demolished.  Your  ants  are  ene- 
mies to  rain,  are  they  ?  Old  Birmingham,  no  more  of  your  anV 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  stir  up  a  nest  of  hornets." 

«  Will  Wasp.' 

VOL.    IV. — 21* 
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•  Dear  Guardian, 
'  Calling  in  yesterday  at  a  coffee-lioQse  in  the  city,  I  saw  a 
very  short,  corpulent,  angry  man,  reading  your  paper  about  the 
ants.  I  observed  that  he  reddened  and  swelled  over  every  sen- 
tence of  it.  After  having  perused  it  throughout,  he  laid  it 
down  upon  the  table,  called  the  woman  of  the  coffee-house  to  him 
and  asked  her,  in  a  magisterial  voice,  if  she  knew  what  she  did 
in  taking  in  such  papers  1  The  woman  was  in  such  a  confusion, 
that  I  thought  it  a  piece  of  charity,  to  interpose  in  her  behalf, 
and  asked  him,  whether  he  had  found  any  thing  in  it  of  dauger- 
ous  import.      *  Sir,  (said  he,)  it  is  a  republican  paper  from  one 

end  to  the  other,  and  if  the  author  had  his  deserts' He  here 

grew  so  exceeding  choleric  and  fierce,  that  he  could  not  proceed ; 
until,  after  having  recovered  himself,  he  laid  his  finger  upon  the 

following    sentence,  and    read    it  with  a  very  stern  voice 

*  Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  con- 
jurors :  and.  therefore,  they  could  not  guess  that  I  had  put  some 
corn  in  that  room.  I  perceived,  for  several  days,  that  they  were 
very  much  perplexed,  and  went  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  provi- 
sions. I  was  not  willing,  for  some  time,  to  make  them  more 
easy ;  for  I  had  a  mind  to  know,  whether  they  would  at  last  find 
out  the  treasure,  and  see  it  at  a  great  distance,  and  whether 
smelling  enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourish- 
ment.'      Then  throwing  the  paper  upon  the  table ;  *  Sir,  (says 

he,)  these  things  are  not  to  be  suffered 1  would  engage,  out 

of  this  sentence,  to  draw  up  an  indictment  that '    He  here 

lost  his  voice  a  second  time,  in  the  extremity  of  his  rage,  and 
the  whole  company,  who  were  all  of  them  tories,  bursting  out 
into  a  sudden  laugh,  he  threw  down  his  penny  in  great  wra*h, 
and  retired  with  a  most  formidable  frown. 

*'  This,  sir,  I  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  that  you  ma^ 
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make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  I  only  wish  that  you  wDuld 
sometimes  diversify  your  papers  with  many  other  pieces  of  natu 
ral  history,  whether  of  insects  or  animals ;  this  being  a  subject 
which  the  most  common  reader  is  capable  of  understanding,  and- 
which  is  very  diverting  in  its  nature ;  besides,  that  it  highly  re 
dounds  to  the  praise  of  that  Being,  who  has  inspired  the  several 
parts  of  the  sensitive  world  with  such  wonderful  and  different 
kinds  of  instinct,  as  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
preserve  their  species  in  that  state  of  existence  wherein  they  are 
placed.  There  is  no  party  concerned  in  speculations  of  this  na- 
ture, which,  instead  of  inflaming  those  unnatural  heats  that  pre- 
vail among  us,  and  take  up  most  of  our  thoughts,  may  divert  our 
minds  to  subjects  that  are  useful,  and  suited  to  reasonable  crea- 
Vurcs.  Dissertations  of  this  kind  are  the  more  proper  for  your 
purpose,  as  they  do  not  require  any  depth  of  mathematics,  or  any 
previous  science,  to  qualify  the  reader  for  the  understanding  of 
them.  To  this  I  might  add,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  men  to  be  ig- 
norant of  these  worlds  of  wonders  which  are  transacted  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  not  to  be  acquainted  with  those  objects  which 
are  every  where  before  their  eyes.  To  which  I  might  further 
add,  that  several  are  of  opinion,  there  is  no  other  use  in  many 
of  these  creatures,  than  to  furnish  matter  of  contemplation  and 
wonder  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  are  its  only  crea- 
tures that  are  capable  of  it. 

"I  am,  sir, 
'*  Your  constant  reader,  and  humble  servant" 

After  having  presented  my  reader  with  this  set  of  letters, 
^^'hich  are  all  upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall  here  insert  one  that 
has  no  relation  to  it.  But  it  has  always  been  my  maxim,  never 
to  refuse  going  out  of  my  way  to  do  any  honest  man  a  service,  es- 
pecially when  I  have  an  interest  in  it  myself 
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"  Most  Venerable  Nestor, 
*As  you  are  a  person  that  *  very  eminently  distingaish  yom- 
self  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  I  desire  your  friendship 
in  signifying  to  the  town,  what  concerns  the  greatest  good  of 
life,  health.  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  in  a  vault,  under  the 
Exchange  in  Oornhill,  over  against  Pope's -Head  Alley,  a  parcel 
of  French  wines,  full  of  the  seeds  of  good-humour,  cheerfulness, 
and  friendly  mirth.  I  have  been  told,  the  learned  of  our  nation 
agree,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bribery  in  liquors,  therefore  1 
shall  presume  to  send  you  of  it,  lest  you  should  think  it  inconsist- 
ent with  integrity  to  recommend  what  you  do  not  understand  by 
experience.  In  the  mean  time,  please  to  insert  this,  that  every 
man  may  judge  for  himself. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  &o. 

*  As  you  are  a  person  that  In  our  management  of  the  relatives,  who^ 
which,  that,  it  may  be  a  good  general  rule,  to  apply  who,  to  persons  ;  which 
to  things ;  and  that,  to  things  chiefly.  But,  when  the  antecedent  is  the 
second  person,  not  only  thcU,  but  which,  is  used  for  who,  by  our  best  writers. 
And  this  use,  which  is  enough  authorized,  may  be  worth  retaining,  not 
merely  for  the  grace  of  variety,  but  for  the  convenience  of  pronuncia- 
tion. 

As  to  the  second  person  singvlar,  we  have  an  instance  of  that,  for  who, 
in  the  passage  before  us — "  You  are  a  person  thai  very  eminently  distin 
guish  yourself;"  and  elsewhere,  frequently.  But  when  a  vowel  follows 
the  relative,  it  seems  preferable  to  who,  as  "  It  is  thou,  O  king,  that  art 
become  strong :  "  Dan.  iv.  22. — ^And  again,  "  Thou  that  art  named  the 
house  of  Jacob/'  Micah,  ii.  7. — which,  in  the  same  circumstance,  is  prefer- 
red to  who, — "  Our  father,  which  art  in  heaven  " — plainly,  to  avoid  the  ill 
effect,  which  the  open  vowels  in — who  art — would  have  on  the  ear,  in 
both  cases.  So,  likewise,  in  the  second  person  jo/ura/,  **  Ye  that  are  of  the 
fountain  of  Israel,"  Ps.  Ixviii.  26.  [marginal  reading  in  our  bibles] — and, 
'*  Y'*.  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  " 
Gal.  Vk.  i. 
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No.  161.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

— — inooctam  generoso  pectus  honesto. — Pkbs. 

Evert  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good  actions,  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  since  men  are  of  so  different  a  make,  that  the 
same  principle  does  not  work  equally  upon  all  minds.  What 
some  men  are  prompted  to  by  conscience,  duty,  or  religion,  which 
are  only  different  names  for  the  same  thing,  others  are  prompted 
to  by  Honour. 

The  sense  of  honour  is  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a  nature,  that 
it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or 
in  such  as  have  been  cultivated  by  great  examples,  or  a  refined 
education.  This  paper,  therefore,  is  chiefly  designed  for  those 
who,  by  means  of  any  of  these  advantages  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ac 
tuated  by  this  glorious  principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  a  principle  of  action 
when  it  is  misunderstood,  I  shall  consider  honour  with  respect 
to  three  sorts  of  men.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  those  who 
have  a  right  notion  of  it.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  those  who 
have  a  mistaken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly,  with  regard  to  those 
who  treat  it  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  first  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be  a  different  princi- 
ple from  religion,  is  that  which  produces  the  same  effects.  The 
lines  of  action,  though  drawn  from  different  parts,  terminate  in 
the  same,  point.  Religion  embraces  virtue,  as  it  is  enjoined  by 
the  laws  of  Ood ;  honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  ornamental  to  hu 
man  nature.  The  religious  man^car*,  the  man  of  honour  scorns 
to  do  an  ill  action.  The  one  considers  vice  as  something  that  is 
beneath  him,  the  other  as  something  that  is  offensive  to  the  Divine 
Being.  The  one  as  what  is  unbecoming,  the  other  as  what  is 
forbidden.     Thus  Seneca  speaks  in  the  natural  and  genuine  Ian 
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guage  of  a  man  of  honour,  when  he  declares,  that,  were  there  nc 
God  ^.o  860  or  punish  vice,  he  would  not  commit  it,  because  it  is 
of  so  mean,  so  base,  and  so  vile  a  nature. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head "  with  the  description  of  honour  in 
the  part  of  young  Juba. 

Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 

The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfeotioOy 

That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not, 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with Cato. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  those  who  have  mis- 
taken notions  of  honour,  and  these  are  such  as  establish  any  thing 
to  themselves  for  a  point  of  honour,  which  is  contrary,  either 

•  I  shall  conclude  this  head.  Mr.  Addison  here  applies,  and,  in  appljring, 
explains,  his  own  famous  verses,  in  Cato. 

The  honouTy  which  the  Guardian  celebrates  in  the^r«^  division  of  this 
paper,  is  triie  honour :  so  he  expressly  calls  it;  and  the/a/<tf  is  considered 
distinctly  under  the  second  head. 

Now  true  honour,  as  contrasted  to  religion^  may  be  well  enough  given, 
as  it  is  here,  under  the  idea  of  philosophical  or  stoical  virtue:  but^  as  op> 
posed  to  fcdse  honour,  in  the  days  of  paganism,  it  could  only  be  that  princi- 
ple, which  we  call  a  love  of  honest  fame.0  This  last^  then,  is  Juba's  honowr 
m  his  panegyi'ic,  as  is  clear,  indeed,  from  his  own  words  in  the  close  of  the 
scenes  where,  speaking  of  Cato,  he  says — 

'*rd  rftther  have  that  man  approve  my  deedSi 
Than  worlds  for  my  admirers.** 

and  what  Mr.  A.  has  been  describing  in  this  paper,  under  the  name  oitrue 
honour,  is  pagan  virtue  itself.  It  was  proper  to  begin  with  this  observa- 
tion, because  it  lets  us  see  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  purpose  he  ap- 
plies Juba's  panegyric  to  the  present  subject.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said, — 
What  Juba  says  of  true  pagan  honour,  when  compared  with  stoical  virtue, 
holds,  in  proportion,  of  stoical  virtue,  t.  e.  true  philosoplUeal  honour, 
when  compared  with  religion.     Each  is  assistant  or  supplementtil  tc  the 

other. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  now  consider  the  verses  themselves. 

Honour,  in  these  verses,  means  true  pagan  honour,  and  is  that  principle 
of  human  action,  which  respects  honest  fame,  that  is,  the  esteem  of  wise  and 
good  men :  as  the  virtue  celebrated  in  them,  is  stoical  virtue,  which  regulates 
Itself  by  the  sense  of  the  honestuan  simply,  or,  in  other  words,  6^'  self-- 
esteem. 

Th^^e  principles  are  clearly  distinct  from  each  other,  but  may  subsist 
togcth  r ;    and,   when  they  do  so,  they  as  clearly  draw  the  same  way 
Uence,  we  see,  that  the  principle  of  honour  must  reeds 

" aid  and  strengthen  virtue  where  she  is," 
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to  the  laws  of  Ood,  or  of  theif  country ;  who  think  it  mor«  hou- 
Durable  to  revenge  than  to  forgive  an  injury :  who  make  no 
scruple  of  telling  a  lie,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death  that  ac- 
cuses them  of  it ;  who  are  more  careful  to  guard  their  reputation 
by  their  courage,  than  by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is,  in- 
deed, so  becoming  in  human  nature,  that  he  who  wants  it,  scarce 
deserves  the  name  of  a  man ;  but  we  find  several,  who  so  much 
abuse  this  notion,  that  they  place  the  whole  idea  of  honour  in  a 
kind  of  brutal  courage;  by  which  means,  we  have  had  many 
among  us,  who  have  called  themselves  men  of  honour,  that  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  gibbet.  In  a  word,  the  man  who  sac* 
rifices  any  duty  of  a  reasonable  creature  to  a  prevailing  mode  or 

(.  e.  when  it  associates  with  her  in  the  same  hreast ;  for  it  adds  its  own 
impulse  to  that  of  virtue,  and  in  the  same  direction.     It  likewise 

**JmltatM  her  actions  where  she  Is  not,^ 

i.  e.  when  virtue,  properly  so  called,  is  not  the  principle  of  action ;  for 
honouTf  by  itself  prompts  to  tlie  same  conduct^  which  yirtae  prescribes. 
ffonouVf  tnen,  enforcinff  the  virtuous  principle,  or  doinff  itt  toork,  is,  either 
way,  a  »acred  tie,  and  not  to  be  tported  with. 

Such  is  the  natural  unforced  reasoning  of  the  poet :  aud  that  honour 
in  the  ideas  of  a  Roman,  was  a  different  principle  from  virtue,  is  further 
manifest,  because  Rome  had  temples  of  both ;  though  the  way  to  the  for- 
mer lay  through  the  latter  ;  by  which  contrivance  was  only  expressed  this 
moral  lesson,  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  consentient  praise  of 
the  good  (ao  Cicero,  somewhere,  defines  true  honour)  was,  first  to  secure 
the  suffrage  of  our  own  hearts. 

Besides,  in  fact,  these  two  principles  governed,  separately,  in  ancient 
Rome.  Honour  was  the  ruling  principle  of  Cicero's  splendid  life ;  and 
virtue,  p{  Omto^B  awful  one.  Whence  it  may  appear,  that  virtue  is  the 
stronger,  and  steadier  principle ;  but  that  honour  is  qualified  to  be  a  good 
second,  or  even  substitute  of  virtue ;  that  is,  in  the  poet's  words,  to  aid  her 
enthusiasm,  or  to  imitate  her  actions. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  learned  poet  has  not  violated  decorum,  in 
transferring  toJubathe  ideas  of  modern  times;  but  has  made  him  speak  in 
the  true  Roman  style,  when  he  distinguishes  between  honour  and  virtue : 
for  a  distinction,  we  see,  there  was ;  but  not  the  same  which  our  gothic 
manners  have  since  introduced. 

The  mistake  might  arise  from  the  poet's  calling  his  honour — the  law  of 
kings — that  being  the  common  boast  of  gothic  honour.  But  he  only  means 
that  public  persons  are  chiefly  governed  by  the  law  of  ho^iojtr  or  outwa/d 
esteem  ;  which  of  course,  is  a  more  obvious,  and  generally  a  more  binding 
law,  to  men  so  employed,  than  that  of  virtue,  or  self-esteem  ;  the  first  rule 
of  which  is — tecum  habita — a  hard  injunction  to  such  as  are  taken  up  with 
the  great  affairs  of  the  world. 
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fashion,  who  looks  upon  any  thing  as  honourable  that  is  dis- 
pleasing to  his  Maker,  or  destruotive  to  society,  who  thinks  him- 
self obliged  by  this  principle  to  the  practice  of  some  virtues  and 
not  of  others,  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  reckoned  among  true  men  of 
honour. 

Timogenes  was  a  lively  instance  of  one  actuated  by  false 
honour.  Timogenes  would  smile  at  a  man's  jest,  who  ridiculed 
his  Maker,  and,  at  the  same  time,  run  a  man  through  the  body, 
that  spoke  ill  of  his  friend.  Timogenes  would  have  scorned  to 
have  betrayed  ■  a  secret  that  was  intrusted  with  him,  though  the 
fate  of  his  country  depended  upon  the  discovery  of  it.  Timo- 
fi;enes  took  away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow,  in  a  duel,  for  having 
spoken  ill  of  Belinda,  a  lady  whom  he  himself  had  seduced  in 
her  youth,  and  betrayed  into  want  and  ignominy.  To  close  his 
character,  Timogenes,  after  having  ruined  several  poor  trades- 
men's families,  who  had  trusted  him,  sold  his  estate  to  satisfy  his 
creditors ;  but,  like  a  man  of  honour,  disposed  of  all  the  money 
he  could  make  of  it,  in  the  paying  off  his  play-debts,*  or,  to  speak 
in  his  own  language,  his  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  consider  those  persons  who  treat 
this  principle  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men  who 
are  professedly  of  no  honour,  are  of  a  more  profligate  and  aban 
doned  nature  than  even  those  who  are  acted  by  false  notions  of  it, 
as  there  is  more  hopes  of  a  heretic  than  of  an  atheist.  These 
sons  of  infamy  consider  honour,  with  old  Syphax,  in  the  play  be- 
fore-mentioned, as  a  fine  imaginary  notion,  that  leads  astray  young 
unexperienced  men,  and  draws  them  into  real  mischiefs,  while 
they  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  shadow.     These  are  gene- 

*  To  have  betrayed.     It  should  have  been,  to  betray, 

^  In  the  paying  off  hu  play-debit.  He  should  have  said — en  the  paying 
off  of  his  playdtbt* — or,  rather,  to  avoid  the  offensive  sound — off  of — in 
paying  off  his  play-debts;  that  is,  paying  should  be  a  participle,  properly 
BO  called,  and  not  a  substantive,  as  it  is,  when  preceded  by  the  article. 
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rally,  persons^  who,  in  Shakespear's  phrase  *  are  worn  and  hack- 
ney M  in  the  ways  of  men ; '  whose  imaginations  are  grown  callous, 
and  have  lost  all  those  delicate  sentiments  which  are  natural  to 
minds  that  are  innocent  and  undepraved.  Such  old  battered 
miscreants  ridicule  every  thing  as  romantic,  that  comes  in  com- 
petition with  their  present  interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as 
visionaries,  who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not 
its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it.  The  talents,  interest,  or  ex- 
perience of  such  men,  make  them  very  often  useful  in  all  parties, 
and  at  all  times.  But  whatever  wealth  and  dignities  they  may 
arrive  at,  they  ought  to  consider,  that  every  one  stands  as  a  blot 
in  the  annals  of  his  country,  who  arrives  at  the  temple  of  Honour, 
by  any  other  way  than  through  that  of  Virtue. 


No.  162.    WEDNESDAY;  SEPTEMBER  16. 

Proprium  hoc  esse  pradentkB,  o6noIIlare  sibl  anlmos  hoBilnnm  et  ad  vsob  saoe  p4Jiiiiger». 

dOBBO. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  Lady  Lizard's,  when 
there  came  in  among  us  their  cousin  Tom,  who  is  one  of  those 
country  'squills,  that  set  up  for  plain  honest  gentlemen  who 
speak  their  minds.  Tom  is,  in  short,  a  lively  impudent  clown, 
and  has  wit  enough  to  have  made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  had 
it  been  polii^hed  and  rectified  by  good-manners.  Tom  had  not 
been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us,  before  he  set  every  one  in  the 
company  a  blushing,  by  some  blunt  question,  or  unlucky  observa 
tion.  He  asked  the  Sparkler  if  her  wit  had  yet  got  her  a  hus 
band :  and  told  her  eldest  sister  she  looked  a  little  wan  under 
the  eyes,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  look  about  her,  if  she 
did  not  design  to  lead  apes  in  the  other  world.     The  go  >d  Lady 
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Lizard,  who  suffers  more  than  her  daughters  on  such  an  occasion, 
desired  her  cousin  Thomas,  with  a  smile,  not  to  be  so  severe  on 
his  relations ;  to  which  the  booby  replied,  with  a  rude  country 
laugh,  ^  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  aunt,  you  were  a  mother  at  fifteen, 
and  why  do  you  expect  that  your  daughters  should  be  maids  till 
five  and  twenty  ?  *  I  endeavoured  to  divert  the  discourse,  when, 
without  taking  notice  of  what  I  said,  *  Mr.  Ironside,'  says  he, 
you  fill  my  cousins  heads  with  your  fine  notions  as  you  call 
them,  can  you  teach  them  to  make  a  pudding  ? '  I  must  confess 
he  put  me  out  of  countenance  with  his  rustic  raillery,  so  that  I 
made  some  excuse,  and  left  the  room. 

This  fellow's  behaviour  made  me  reflect  on  the  usefulness  of 
complaisance,  to  make  all  conversation  agreeable.  This,  though 
in  itself  it  be  scarce  reckoned  in  the  number  of  moral  virtues,  is 
that  which  gives  a  lustre  to  every  talent  a  man  can  be  possessed 
of.  It  was  Plato's  advice  to  an  unpolished  writer,  that  he  should 
sacrifice  to  the  graces.  In  the  same  manner,  I  would  advise 
every  man  of  learning,  who  would  not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere 
scholar,  or  philosopher,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  social  vir- 
tue which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal  agreeable, 
ftnd  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  smooths  distinction,  sweetens  con- 
versation, and  makes  every  one  in  the  company  pleased  with 
himself.  It  produces  good-nature  and  mutual  benevolence,  en- 
courages the  timorous,  sooths  the  turbulent,  humanizes  the  fierce, 
and  distinguishes  a  society  of  civilized  persons  from  a  confusion* 
of  savages.  In  a  word,  complaisance  is  a  virtue  that  blends  al 
orders  of  men  together  in  a  friendly  intercourse  of  words  anc 
actions,  and  is  suited  to  that  equality  in  human  nature,  which 

■  Confusion,    The  abstract  idea  is  here  out  of  place      He  meant,  auil 
should  have  said — a  rout  of  savages. 
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every  one  ought  to  consider,  bo  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  order 
and  OBConomy  of  the  world* 

If  we  could  look  into  the  secret  anguish  and  affliction  of  every 
man's  heart,  we  should  often  find,  that  more  of  it  arises  from 
little  imaginary  distresses,  such  as  checks,  frowns,  contradictions, 
expressions  of  contempt,  and  (what  Shakespear  reckons  among 
other  evils  under  the  sun) 

The  poor  man's  contumely, 


The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  calamities  of  life.  The  only 
method  to  remove  these  imaginary  distresses,  as  much  as  possible, 
out  of  human  life,  would  be  the  universal  practice  of  such  an  in- 
genuous complaisance  as  I  have  been  here '  describing,  which,  as 
it  is  a  virtue,  may  be  defined  to  be,  '  a  constant  endeavour  to 
please  those  whom  we  converse  with,  so  fia,r  as  we  may  do  it  in- 
nocently.' I  shall  here  add,  that  I  know  nothing  so  effectual  to 
raise  a  man's  fortune  as  complaisance,  which  recommends  more 
to  the  favour  of  the  great,  than  wit,  knowledge,  or  any  other 
talent  whatsoever.  I  find  this  consideration  very  prettily  illus- 
trated by  a  little  wild  Arabian  tale,  which  I  shall  here  abridge, 
for  the  sake  of  my  reader,  after  having  again  warned  him,  that  I 
do  not  recommend  to  him  such  an  impertinent  or  vicious  com- 
plaisance as  is  not  consistent  with  honour  and  integrity. 

"  Schacabac  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  having  eat 
nothing  for  two  days  together,  made  a  visit  to  a  noble  Barme- 
cide in  Persia,  who  was  very  hospitable,  but  withal  a  great  hu 
mourist.  The  Barmecide  was  sitting  at  his  table,  that  seemed 
ready  covered  for  an  entertainment.  Upon  hearing  Schacabac's 
complaint,  he  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  fall  on.  He  then 
gave  him  an  empty  plate,  and  asked  him  how  ho  liked  his  rice- 
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0oup  ?  Schaoabac,  who  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  resolved  to  complj 
with  the  Barmecide  in  all  his  humours,  told  him  it  was  admira 
ble,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  imitation  of  the  other,  lifted  up  the 
empty  spoon  to  his  mouth  with  great  pleasure.  The  Barmecide 
then  asked  him,  if  he  ever  saw  whiter  bread  ?  Schacabac,  who 
saw  neither  bread  nor  meat,  ^  If  I  did  not  like  it,  you  may  be 
sure,  (says  he,)  I  should  not  eat  so  heartily  of  it.'  *  You  oblige 
me  mightily,  (replied  the  Barmecide,)  pray  let  me  help  you  to 
this  leg  of  a  goose.'  Schacabac  reached  out  his  plate,  and  re- 
ceived nothing  on  it  with  great  cheerfulness.  As  he  was  eat- 
ing very  heartily  on  this  imaginary  goose,  and  crying  up  the 
sauce  to  the  skies,  the  Barmecide  desired  him  to  keep  a  comer 
of  his  stomach  for  a  roasted  lamb,  fed  with  pistaoho  nuts,  and 
after  having  called  for  it,  as  though  it  had  really  been  served  up, 
'  Here  is  a  dish,  (says  he,)  that  you  will  see  at  nobody's  table 
but  my  own.'  Schacabac  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  the 
taste  of  it,  which  is  like  nothing,  says  he,  I  ever  eat  before. 
Several  other  nice  dishes  were  served  up  in  idea,  which  both  of 
them  commended  and  feasted  on  after  the  same  manner.  This 
was  followed  by  an  invisible  desert,  no  part  of  which  delighted 
Schacabac  so  much  as  a  certain  lozenge,  which  the  Barmecide 
told  him  was  a  sweetmeat  of  his  own  invention.  Schacabac  at 
length,  being  courteously  reproached  by  the  Barmecide,  that  he 
had  no  stomach,  and  that  he  eat  nothing,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
being  tired  with  moving  his  jaws  up  and  down  to  no  purpose, 
desired  to  be  excused,  for  that  really  he  was  90  full  he  could  not 
eat  a  bit  more.  '  Oome  then,  (says  the  Barmecide,)  the  cloth 
shall  be  removed,  and  you  shall  taste  of  my  wines,  which  I  may 
say,  without  vanity,  are  the  best  in  Persia.'  He  then  filled  both 
their  glasses  out  of  an  empty  decanter.  Schacabac  would  have 
excused  himself  from  drinking  so  much  at  once,  because  he  said 
he  was  a  little  quarrelsome  in  his  liquor ;  however,  being  pressed 
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to  it,  he  pretenaed  to  take  it  o£f,  having  beforehand  praised  the 
colour,  and  afterwards  the  flavour.  Being  plied  with  two  or 
three  other  imaginary  bumpers  of  di£ferent  wines,  equally  de- 
licious, and  a  little  vexed  with  this  fantastic  treat,  he  pretended 
to  grow  flustered,  and  gave  the  Barmecide  a  good  box  on  the 
4,T,  but  immediately  recovering  himself,  '  Sir,  (says  he,)  I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons ;  but  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  be  quarrelsome  in  my  drink.'  The  Barmecide 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  humour  of  his  guest,  and  instead  of 
being  angry  at  him, '  I  find,  (says  he,)  thou  art  a  complaisant 
fellow,  and  deservest  to  be  entertained  in  my  house.  Since  thou 
canst  accommodate  thyself  to  my  humour,  we  will  now  eat  to- 
gether in  good  earnest.'  Upon  which,  calling  for  his  supper,  the 
rice-soup,  the  goose,  the  pistacho-lamb,  the  several  other  nice 
dishes,  with  the  desert,  the  lozenges,  and  all  the  variety  of 
Persian  wines,  were  served  up  successively,  one  after  another : 
and  Schacabac  was  feasted  in  reality,  with  those  very  things 
which  he  had  before  been  entertained  with  in  imagination. 
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^mlBemin  est  ali«nA  viyere  qnadrft.— Jmr. 

When  I  am  disposed  to  give  myself  a  day's  rest,  I  order 
the  lion  to  be  opened,  and  search  into  the  magazine  of  intelligence 
for  such  letters  as  are  to  my  purpose.  The  first  I  looked  into, 
comes  to  me  from  one  who  is  chaplain  to  a  great  family.  He 
treats  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  after  such  a  manner,  as,  I 
am  persuaded,  no  man  of  sense  would  treat  him  J     Even  the 

1  The  picture  of  the  chaplain  in  this  number  is  a  full  confirmation  of 
th«  sketch  in  Macaulay's  Hist  of  Eng.  Chap.  116.— G. 
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lawyer  and  the  physician,  to  a  man  of  quality,  expect  to  be  used 
like  gentlemen,  and  much  more  may  any  one  of  so  superior  a  pro- 
fession. I  am  by  no  means  for  encouraging  that  dispute,  whether 
the  chaplain  or  the  master  of  the  house  be  the  better  man,  and 
the  more  to  be  respected.  The  two  learned  authors,  Dr.  Hicks 
and  Mr.  Collier,  to  whom  I  might  add  several  others,  are  to  be 
excused,  if  they  have  carried  the  point  a  little  too  high  in  favour 
of  the  chaplain,  since,  in  so  corrupt  an  age  as  that  we  Uve  in,  the 
popular  opinion  runs  so  far  into  the  other  extreme.  The  only 
controversy,  between  the  patron  and  the  chaplain,  ought  to  be, 
which  should  promote  the  good  designs  and  interests  of  each 
other  most ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  the  happiest  cir- 
cumstance, in  a  great  estate  or  title,  that  it  qualifies  a  man  for 
chufiing,  out  of  such  a  learned  and  valuable  body  of  men  as  that 
of  the  English  clergy,  a  friend,  a  spiritual  guid^,  and  a  companion. 
The  letter  I  have  received  from  one  of  this  order,  is  as  follows : 

''  Mr.  Guardian, 

"  1  HOPE  you  will  not  only  indulge  me  in  the  liberty  of  two 
or  three  questions,  but  also  in  the  solution  of  them. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour,  many  years,  of  being  chaplain  to  a 
noble  family,  and  of  being  accounted  the  highest  servant  in  the 
house,  either  out  of  respect  to  my  cloth,  or  because  I  lie  in  the 
uppermost  garret. 

"  Whilst  my  old  lord  lived,  his  table  was  always  adorned  with 
useful  learning  and  innocent  mirth,  as  well  as  covered  with  plenty. 
I  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  furniture  fit  only  to  sanctify 
and  garnish  a  feast,  but  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  generally 
desired  to  fill  up  the  conversation,  an  hour  after  I  had  done  my 
duty.  But  now  my  young  lord  is  come  to  the  estate,  I  find  I  am 
looked  upon  as  a  censor  morum,  an  obstacle  to  mirth  and  talk, 
and  suffered  to  retire  constantly,  with  ^  Prosperity  to  the  churab 
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in  my  mouth.  I  declare  solemnly,  sir,  that  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  all  the  fine  gentlemen  who  visit  us,  more  remarkable,  for 
half  a  year,  than  that  one  yonng  lord  was  seven  times  drunk  at 
G-enoa,  and  another  had  an  affair  with  a  famous  ooortesan  at 
Venice.  I  have  lately  taken  the  liberty  to  stay  three  or  four 
rounds  beyond  the  church,  to  see  what  topics  of  discourse  they 
went  upon,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  have  hardly  heard  a  word 
all  the  time  besides  the  toasts.  Then  they  all  stare  full  in  my 
face,  and  shew  all  the  actions  of  uneasiness  till  I  am  gone.  Im- 
mediately upon  my  departure,  to  use  the  words  in  an  old  com- 
edy, *  I  find,  by  the  noise  they  make,  that  they  had  a  mind  to 
be  private.'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  conversation  they 
have  among  one  another,  which  I  may  not  be  present  at,  since  I 
love  innocent  mirth  as  much  as  any  of  them,  and  am  shocked  with 
no  freedoms  whatsoever,  which  are  consistent  with  Christianity. 
I  have,  with  much  ado,  maintained  my  post  hitherto  at  the  dessert, 
and  every  day  eat  tart  in  the  face  of  my  patron,  but  how  long  I 
shall  be  invested  with  this  privilege  I  do  not  know.  For  the 
servants,  who  do  not  see  me  supported  as  I  was  in  my  old  lord's 
time,  begin  to  brush  very  familiarly  by  me,  and  thrust  aside  my 
chair,  when  they  set  the  sweetmeats  on  the  table.  1  have  been  born 
and  educated  a  gentleman,  and  desij;e  you  will  make  the  public 
sensible,  that  the  Christian  priesthood  was  never  thought,  in  any 
age  or  country,  to  debase  the  man  who  is  a  member  of  it.  Among 
the  great  services  which  your  useful  papers  daily  do  to  religion, 
this,  perhaps,  will  not  be  the  least,  and  will  lay  a  very  great  obli- 
gation on  your  unknown  servant, 

"  G.  W." 

"  Venerable  Nestor, 
'*  I  WAS  very  much  pleased  with  your  pnpcr  of  the  7th  in 
fttant,  in  which  you  reoommend  the  stud}  ^x  abeful  knowledge  to 
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women  of  quality  or  fortune.  I  have  since  that,  met  with  a  very 
elegant  poem,  written  b j  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More ;  it  is  in- 
scribed to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  then  seeking  out  a  wife :  he 
advises  him,  on  that  occasion,  to  overlook  wealth  and  beauty, 
and,  if  he  desires  a  happy  life,  to  join  himself  with  a  woman  of 
virtue  and  knowledge.  His  words  on  this  last  head  are  as 
follow : 


Proculque  stulta  sit 
Parvifl  labellulis 
Semper  loquacitas^ 
Proculque  inisticum 
Semper  silentium. 
Sit  ilia  vei  modd 
Instructa  Uteris, 
Yel  talis  ut  mod6 
Sit  apta  literis. 
Felix,  quibus  bene 
Prisois  ab  omnibus 
Possit  libellulis 
Yitam  beantia 
Haurire  dogmata. 
ArmatA  cum  quibus, 
Nee  ilia  prosperis 
Superba  turgeat, 
Nee  ilia  tnfbidis 
Misella  lugeat 
Prostrata  casibus.  * 

Jucunda  sic  erit 
Semper,  nee  unquam  erit 
Gravis,  molestave 
Yitee  comes  tufie, 
QttSB  docta  paryulos 
Boccbit  et  tuos 
Cum  lacte  Uteras 
Olim  nepotulos. 
Jam  te  juvaverit 
Yiros  relinquere, 
Doctceque  conjugis 
Sinu  quiesGeT^ 
Dam  grata  i*  ^o  '*i. 


Manuque  mobiii 
Dum  plectra  person  at 
Et  voce  (qui  nee  est 
Progne  soroculie 
Suae  Buavior) 
AmsBoa  cantilat 
Apollo  qu£e  velit 
Audire  carmina. 
Jam  te  juvaverit 
Sermone  blandulo, 
Docto  tamen  dies 
Noctesque  ducere, 
Notare  verbula 
Mellita  maximis 
Non  absque  gratiis 
Ab  ore  melleo 
Semper  fluentia, 
Quibus  coereeat 
Si  quando  te  levet 
Inane  gaudium: 
Quibus  levaverit 
Si  quando  deprimat 
Te  maeror  anxius. 
Certabit  in  quibus 
Summa  eloquentia 
Jam  cum  omnium  gravi 
Berum  scientia. 
Talem  olim  ego  putem 
Et  vatis  Orphei 
Fuisse  conjugem, 
Nee  unquam  ab  inferis 
Curasset  improbo 
Lahore  fiEBminam 
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Referre  rnnticam. 
Talemqne  oredirous 

Quo  nemo  doetior) 
Fuisse  TuUiam : 

:1m 

Nasonis  incUtam, 
Qua  Tel  patrem  queat 
.£qiiare  carmine 
Fuisse  filiam. 

Taliftque  quae  tulit 
Gracchos  duos,  fuit, 
Qu8B  quo8  tulity  bonis 
Instruxit  artibus : 

'«l' 

1 

Talemqne  suspicor 
(Qua  nulla  charior 
Unquam  fuit  patri 

Nee  profuit  minus 
Magistra  quam  parens. 
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The  sense  of  ibis  elegant  description  is  as  follows . 

"  May  you  meet  with  a  wife  who  is  not  always  stupidly  silent, 
nor  always  prattling  nonsense  I  May  she  be  learned,  if  possible, 
or  at  least  capable  of  being  made  so !  A  woman  thus  accom- 
plished will  be  always  drawing  sentences  and  maxims  of  virtue 
out  of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity.  She  will  be  herself  in  all 
changes  of  fortune,  neither  blown  up  in  prosperity,  nor  broken 
with  adversity.  You  will  lind  in  her  an  even,  cheerful,  good- 
humoured  friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion  for  life.  She  will 
infuse  knowledge  into  your  children  with  their  milk,  and  from 
their  infancy  train  them  up  to  wisdom.  Whatever  company  you 
are  engaged  in,  you  will  long  to  be  at  home,  and  retire  with  de- 
light from  the  society  of  men,  into  the  bosom  of  one  who  is  so 
dear,  so  knowing,  and  so  amiable.  If  she  touches  her  lute,  or 
sings  to  it  any  of  her  own  compositions,  her  voice  will  soothe  you 
in  your  solitudes,  and  sound  more  sweetly  in  your  ear  than  that 
of  the  nightingale.  You  will  waste  with  pleasure  whole  days 
and  nights  in  her  conversation,  and  be  ever  fin  din  ji;  out  new  beau- 
(hcs  in  her  discourse.  She  will  keep  your  mind  in  perpetual 
serenity,  restrain  its  mirth  from  being  dissolute,  and  prevent  its 
melancholy  from  being  painful. 

"  Such  was,  doubtless,  the  wife  of  Orpheus ;  for  who  would 
have  undergone  what  he  did  to  have  recovered  a  foolish  bride  ^ 
Sucn  was  the  daughter  of  Ovid,  who  was  his  rival  in  pootry. 
Such  was  Tullia,  as  she  is  celebrated  by  the  most  learned  an  J 
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the  most  fond  of  fathers.  And  such  was  the  mother  of  tue  two 
Gracchi,  who  is  no  less  famous  for  having  been  their  instructor 
than  their  parent." 


No.  105.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19. 

Decipit  exemplar,  vltiis  imitabile. — Hob. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing., to  see  a  coxcomb  at  the  head  of  a 
family.  He  scatters  infection  through  the  whole  house.  His 
wife  and  children  have  always  their  eyes  upon  him :  if  they  have 
more  sense  than  himself,  they  are  out  of  countenance  for  him  ;  if 
less,  they  submit  their  understandings  to  him,  and  make  daily  im- 
provements in  folly  and  impertinence.  I  have  been  very  often 
secretly  concerned,  when  I  have  seen  a  circle  of  pretty  children 
cramped  in  their  natural  parts,  and  prattling  even  below  them- 
selves, while  they  are  talking  after  a  couple  of  silly  parents.  The 
dulness  of  a  father  often  extinguishes  a  genius  in  the  son,  or 
gives  such  a  wrong  cast  to  his  mind,  as  it  is  hard  for  him  ever  to 
wear  off.  In  short,  where  the  head  of  a  family  is  weak,  you  hear 
the  repetitions  of  his  insipid  pleasantries,  shallow  conceits,  and 
topical  points  of  mirth,  in  every  member  of  it.  His  table,  his 
fire-side,  his  parties  of  diversion,  are  all  of  them  so  many  stand- 
ing scenes  of  folly. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  would  the  more  recommend  the 
improvements  of  the  mind  to  my  female  readers,  that  a  family 
may  have  a  double  chance  for  it,  and  if  it  meets  with  weakness 
in  one  of  the  heads,  maj'  have  it  made  up  in  the  other.  It  is  in- 
deed an  unhappy  circumstance  in  a  family,  where  the  wife  hua 
more  knowledge  than  the  husband ;  but  it  is  better  it  should  bo 
•0,  than  that  there  should  be  no  knowledge  in  the  whole  house. 
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It  is  highly  expedient  that  at  least  one  of  the  persons^  i.Tho  sits" 
at  the  helm  of  affairs,  should  give  an  example  of  good  seuse  to 
chose  who  are  under  them  in  these  little  domestic  governments. 

If  foil  J  is  of  ill  consequence  in  the  head  of  a  family,  vice  is 
lAueh  more  so,  as  it  is  of  a  more  pernicious  and  of  a  more  con- 
tagious nature.  When  the  master  is  a  profligate,  the  rake  runs 
through  the  house.  You  hear  the  sons  talking  loosely  and 
•wearing  after  their  father,  and  see  the  daughters  either  familiar- 
ized to  his  discourse,  or  every  moment  hlushing  for  him. 

The  very  footman  will  be  a  fine  gentlemsui  in  his  master's 
way.  He  improves  by  his  table-talk,  and  repeats  in  the  kitchen 
what  he  learns  in  the  parlour.  Invest  him  with  the  same  title 
and  ornaments,  and  you  would  scarce  know  him  from  his  lord. 
He  practises  the  same  oaths,  the  same  ribaldry,  the  same  way  of 
joking. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  great  concern  to  a  family,  that-  the 
ruler  of  it  should  be  wise  and  virtuous.  The  first  of  these 
qualifications  does  not,  indeed,  lie,  within  his  power ;  but 
though  a  man  cannot  abstain  from  beipg  weak,  he  may  from 
being  vicious.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give  a  good  example  of 
modesty,  of  temperance,  of  frugality,  of  religion,  and  of  all 
other  virtues,  which,  though  the  greatest  ornaments  of  human 
nature,  may  be  put  in  practice  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary 
capacities. 

As  wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifications  in  the 
master  of  a  house,  if  he  is  not  accomplished  in  both  of  th^m,  it 
is  much  better  that  he  should  be  deficient  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter,  since  the  consequences  of  vice  are  of  an  infinitely  more 
dangerous  nature  than  those  of  folly. 

When  I  read  the  histories  that  are  left  us  of  Pythagoras,  I 
•annot  but  take  notice  of  the  exia'aordinary  influence  which  that 

•   B'%0  tiU — better  who  tit. 
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great  philosopher,  who  was  an  illustrious  pattern  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,  had  on  his  private  family.  This  excellent  man,  after 
having  perfected  himself  in  the  learning  of  his  own  country, 
travelled  into  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  on  purpose  to 
converse  with  the  most  learned  men  of  every  place ;  by  which 
means  he  gleaned  up  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  is  still  ad- 
mired  by  the  greatest  men  of  the  present  times,  as  a  prodigy  of 
science.  His  wife  Thcano  wrote  several  books;  and  after  his 
death,  taught  his  philosophy  in  his  public  school,  which  was  fre- 
quented by  numberless  disciples  of  different  countries.  There 
are  several  excellent  sayings  recorded  of  her.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion one,  because  it  does  honour  to  her  virtue,  as  well  as  to  her 
wisdom.  Being  asked  by  some  of  her  sex,  in  how  long  a  time  a 
woman  might  be  allowed  to  pray  to  the  gods,  after  having  con- 
versed with  a  man  ?  *  If  it  were  her  husband,  (says  she)  the 
next  day ;  if  a  stranger,  never.'  Phythagoras  had  by  his  wife 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  two  sons,  Telauges  and 
Mnesarchus,  were  both  eminent  philosophers,  and  were  joined 
with  their  mother  in  the  government  of  the  Pythagorean  school. 
Arignote  was  one  of  his  daughters,  whose  writings  were  extant, 
and  very  much  admired  in  the  age  of  Porphyrins.  Damo  was 
another  of  his  daughters,  in  whose  hands  Pythagoras  left  his 
works,  with  a  prohibition  to  communicate  them  to  strangers, 
which  she  observed  to  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  and  though  she 
was  offered  a  great  sum  for  them,  rather  chose  to  live  in  poverty, 
than  cot  obey  the  commands  of  her  beloved  fkther.  Myia  waa 
the  third  of  the  daughters,  whose  works  and  history  were  very 
famous,  even  in  Lucian's  time.  She  was  so  signally  virtu- 
ous^ that  for  her  unblemished  behaviour  in  her  virginity,  she 
was  chosen  to  lead  up  the  chorus  of  maids  in  a  national  solem- 
nity ;  and  for  her  exemplary  conduct  in  marriage,  was  placed  at 
the  hf  ad  of  all  the  matrons,  in  the  like  public  ceremony.     The 
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meiDory  of  this  learned  woman  was  so  precious  among  her  conn* 
trymen,  that  her  house  was,  after  her  death,  converted  into  a 
temple,  and  the  street  she  lived  in,  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Musaeum.  Nor  must  I  omit,  whilst  I  am  mentioning  this 
great  philosopher  Qnder  his  character  as  the  master  of  a  family, 
that  two  of  his  servants  so  improved  themselves  under  him, 
that  they  were  instituted  into  his  sect,  and  make  an  emi- 
nent figure  in  the  list  of  Pythagoreans.  The  names  of  these 
two  servants  were  AstrsBus  and  Zamolxes.  This  single  example 
sufficiently  shows  us  both  the  influence  and  the  merit  of  one  who 
discharges  as  he  ought  the  office  of  a  good  master  of  a  family ; 
which,  if  it  were  well  observed  in  every  house,  would  quickly 
put  an  end  to  that  universal  depravation  of  manners,  by  which 
the  present  age  is  so  much  distinguished;  and  which  is'  morr 
easy  to  lament  than  to  reform. 


Np.  166.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21. 

Aliqnlaqpe  malo  ftilt  nsiu  in  llla — Or.  Met. 


Charity  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  hands,  says 
an  old  writer.  Gifts  and  alms  are  the  expressions,  not  the  es- 
sence  of  this  virtue.  A  man  may  bestow  great  sums  on  the  poor 
and  indigent,  without  being  charitable,  and  may  be  charitable 
when  he  is  not  able  to  bestow  any  thing.  Charity  is  therefore  a 
habit  of  good  will  or  benevolence,  in  the  soul,  which  disposes  us  to 
the  love  assistance,  and  relief  of  mankind,  especially  of  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  it.  The  poor  man  who  has  this  excellent  frame 
of  mind,  is  no  less  entitled  to  the  reward  of  this  virtue,  than  the 
man  who  founds  a  college.     For  my  own  part,  T  am  charitable  to 

*   W7iich  is.  Itt  is  uuderetood  before  t«,  and  should  mve  been  expressed 
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an  extravafjjaiice  this  way.  I  never  saw  an  indigent  person  in  my 
life,  without  reaching  but  to  him  some  of  this  imaginary  relief.  I 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  every  one  I  meet  that  is  in  affliction; 
and  if  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  wishes,  there  should  be  neith^ 
pain  nor  poverty  in  the  world. 

To  give  my  reader  a  right  notion  of  myself  in  this  particular, 
I  shall  present  him  with  the  secret  history  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable parts  of  my  life. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone.^  -  It 
is  frequently  observed  of  men  who  have  been  busied  in  this  pur- 
suit, that  though  they  have  failed  in  their  principal  design,  they 
have,  however,  made  such  discoveries  in  their  way  to  it,  as  hav« 
sufficiently  recompensed  their  inquiries.  In  the  same  manner, 
though  I  cannot  boast  of  my  success  in  that  affair,  I  do  not  repent 
of  my  engaging  in  it,  because  it  produced  in  my  mind,  such  an 
habitual  exercise  of  charity,  as  made  it  much  better  than  perhaps 
it  would  have  been,  had  I  never  been  lost  in  so  pleasing  a  de- 
lusion. 

As  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  soon  have  a  new  Indies 
in  my  possession,  I  was  perpetually  taken  up  in  considering  how 
to  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  order  to  it  I  employed 
a  whole  day  in  walking  about  this  great  city,  to  find  out  proper 
places  for  the  erection  of  hospitals.  I  had  likewise  entertained 
that  project  which  has  since  succeeded  in  another  place,  of  build- 
ing  churches  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  instead  of  fifty,  I  intended  to  have  built  a  hundred,  and 
to  have  seen  them  all  finished  in  less  than  one  year. 

I  had,  with  great  pains  and  application,  got  together  a  list  of 
all  the  French  Protestants ;  ^  and  by  the  best  accounts  I  could 
come  at,  had  calculated  the  value  of  all  those  estates  and  effects 

*  Of  Steele  this  was  literally  true. — G. 

'  Brought  into  England  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Kftnteflk—- 6. 
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which  every  one  of  them  had  left  in  his  own  country  for  the  aako 
of  his  religion,  heing  fully  determined  to  make  it  up  to  him,  and 
return  some  of  them  the  douhle  of  what  they  had  lost. 

As  I  was  one  day  in  my  laboratory,  my  operator,  who  was  to 
fili  my  coffers  for  me,  and  used  to  foot  it  from  the  other  end  of 
the  town  every  morning,  complained  of  a  sprain  in  his  leg,  that 
he  had  met  with  over  against  St.  Clement's  church.  This  so  af- 
fected me,  that,  as  a  standing  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  him,  and 
out  of  compassion  to  the  rest  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  resolved  to 
new  pave  every  street  within  the  liberties,  and  entered  a  memo- 
randum in  my  pocket-book  accordingly.  About  the  same  time  I 
entertained  some  thoughts  of  mending  all  the  highways  on  this 
side  the  Tweed,  and  of  making  all  the  rivers  in  England  navigable. 

But  the  project  I  had  most  at  heart,  was  the  settling  upon 
every  man  in  Great-Britain,  three  pounds  a  year,  (in  which  sum 
may  be  comprised,  according  to  Sir  William  Pettit's  observa- 
tions, all  the  necessities  of  life)  leaving  to  them  whatever  else 
ihej  could  get  by  their  own  industry,  to  lay  out  on  superfluities. 

I  was  above  a  week  debating  in  myself  what  I  should  do  in 
the  matter  of  Impropriations ;  but  at  length  came  to  a  resolution 
to  buy  them  all  up,  and  restore  them  to  the  church. 

As  I  was  one  day  walking  near  St.  PauPs,  I  took  some  time 
to  survey  that  structure,  and  not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  it, 
though  I  could  not  tell  why,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  pulling  it 
down,  and  building  it  up  anew  at  my  own  expence. 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  no  pride  in  me,  I  intended  to  take 
up  with  a  coach  and  six.  half  a  dozen  footmen,  and  live  like  a 
private  gentleman. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  public  matters  looked  very 
gloomy,  taxes  came  hard,  the  war  went  on  heavily,  people  com- 
plained of  the  great  burthens  that  were  laid  upon  them :  this 
mad«  mo  resolvd  to  set  aside  one  morning,  to  consider  seriously  tlio 
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Htate  of  the  nation.  I  was  the  more  ready  to  inter  on  it,  because 
I  was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  sit  at  home  in  my  morn- 
ing gown,  having,  after  a  most  incredible  expence,  pawned  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  and  a  full-bottomed  wig,  for  a  sum  of  money  which 
Diy  operator  assured  me  was  the  last  he  should  want  to  bring  all 
matters  to  bear. 

After  having  considered  many  projects,  I  at  length  resolved 
to  beat  the  common  enemy  at  his  own  weapons,  and  laid  a  bcheme 
which  would  have  blown  him  up  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  had  things 
succeeded  to  my  wishes.  As  I  was  in  this  golden  dream,  some- 
body knocked  at  my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  found  it  was  a  mes- 
senger that  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  laboratory.  The  fellow 
looked  so  miserably  poor,  that  I  was  resolved  to  make  his  fortune 
before  he  delivered  his  message :  but  seeing  he  brought  a  letter 
from  my  operator,  I  concluded  I  was  bound  to  it  in  honour,  as 
much  as  a  prince  is  to  give  a  reward  to  one  that  brings  him  the 
first  news  of  a  victory.  I  knew  this  was  the  long  expected  hour 
of  projection,  and  which  I  had  waited  for,  with  great  impatience, 
above  half  a  year  before.  In  short,  I  broke  open  my  letter  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  and  found  it  as  follows. 

«  Sir, 
"  After  having  got  out  of  you  every  thing  you  can  conveni- 
ently spare,  I  scorn  to  trespass  upon  your  generous  nature,  and. 
therefore,  must  ingenuously  confess  to  you,  that  I  know  no  more  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  than  you  do.  I  shall  only  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  that  I  never  yet  could  bubble  a  blockhead  out  of  hin 
money.  They  must  be  men  of  wit  and  parts  who  are  for  my  pur- 
pose. This  made  me  apply  myself  to  a  person  of  your  wealth  and 
ingenuity.     How  I  have  succeeded,  you  yourself  can  best  tell. 

^'  Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

"Thomas  Whitb." 


I 
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"  I  have  locked  up  the  lajoratorj,  and  laid  the  kej  under  the 
door." 

I  was  very  much  shocked  at  the  unworthy  treatment  of  this 
man,  and  not  a  little  mortified  at  mj  disappointment,  though  not 
so  much  for  what  I  myself,  as  what  the  public,  suffered  by  It  I 
think,  however,  I  ought  to  let  the  world  know  what  I  designed 
for  them,  and  hope  that  ^uch  of  my  readers  who  find  they  had  a 
share  in  my  good  intentions,  will  accept  of  the  will  for  the  deed 
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Fata  vlam  Invenlent  Vnto. 

The  following  story  is  lately  translated  out  of  an  Arabian 
manuscript,  which  I  think  has  very  much  the  turn  of  an  oriental 
tale,  and  as  it  has  never  before  been  printed,  I  question  not  but 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  my  reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  is  still  famous  through  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world.  He  is  called  among  the  Persians,  even  to  this  day, 
Helim  the  great  physician.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
powers  of  simples,  understood  all  the  influences  of  the  stars,  and 
knew  the  secrets  that  were  engraved  on  the  seal  of  Solomon  the 
son  of  David.  Helim  was  also  governor  of  the  black  palace,  and 
chief  of  the  physicians  to  Alnareschin  the  great  king  of  Persia. 

Alnareschin  was  the  most  dreadful  tyrant  that  ever  reigned  in 
his  country.  He  was  of  a  fearful,  suspicious,  and  cruel  nature, 
having  put  to  death  upon  very  slight  jealousies  and  .  surmises, 
five  and  thirty  of  his  queens,  and  above  twenty  sons,  whom  he 
BUSf  ected  to  have  conspired  against  his  life.  Being  at  leni^tb 
VOL.  IV.— 22* 
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wearied  with  the  exercise  of  so  many  cruelties  in  his  own  family 
and  fearing  lest  the  whole  race  of  caliphs  should  be  entirely  losti 
he  one  day  sent  for  Helim,  and  spoke  to  him  after  this  manner. 
'  HeliiD,  (said  he)  I  have  long  admired  thy  great  wisdom,  and  re- 
tired way  of  liring.  I  shall  now  show  thee  the  entire  confidence 
which  I  place  in  thee.  I  have  only  two  sons  remaining,  who  are 
yet  bat  infants.  It  is  my  design  that  thou  take  them  home  with 
thee,  and  educate  them  as  thy  own.  Train  them  up  in  the  hum- 
ble unambitious  pursuits  after  knowledge.  By  this  means  shall 
the  line  of  caliphs  be  preserved,  and  my  children  succeed  after 
aie,  without  aspiring  to  my  throne  whilst  I  am  yet  alive.' 
'  The  words  of  my  lord  the  king  shall  be  obeyed,'  said  Helim. 
After  which  he  bowed,  and  went  out  of  the  king's  presence.  He 
then  received  the  children  into  his  own  house,  and  horn  that  time 
bred  them  up  with  him  in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
The  young  princes  loved  and  respected  Helim  as  their  father, 
and  made  such  improvements  under  him,  that  by  the  age  of  one 
and  twenty,  they  were  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  East. 
The  name  of  the  eldest  was  Ibrahim,  and  of  the  youngest  Abdal- 
lah.  They  lived  together  in  such  a  perfect  friendship,  that  to 
this  day  it  is  said  of  intimate  friends,  that  they  live  together  like 
Ibrahim  and  Abdallah.  Helim  had  an  only  child,  who  was  9 
girl  of  a  fine  soul,  and  a  most  beautiful  person.  Her  father 
omitted  nothing  in  her  education,  that  might  make  her  the  most 
accomplished  woman  of  her  age.  As  the  young  princes  were  in  a 
manner  excluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  frequently  con- 
versed with  this  lovely  virgin,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her 

• 

fitther  in  the  same  ooiirse  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue.  Abdallah, 
whose  mind  was  of  a  softer  turn  than  that  of  his  brother,  grew 
by  degrees  so  enamouied  of  her  conversation,  that  he  did  not 
think  he  lived  when  he  was  not  in  company  with  his  bch»ve(! 
Balaota,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  maid.     The  fkme  of  her 
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beauty  was  so  great,  that  at  length  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
king,  who,  pretending  to,  visit  the  young  princes  his  sons,  de- 
manded of  Hclim  the  sight  of  Balsora,  his  fair  daughter.  The 
king  was  so  inflamed  with  her  beauty  and  behayiour,  that  he 
sent  for  Helim  the  next  morning,  and  told  him  it  was  now  his 
design  to  recompense  him  for  all  his  faithful  services  :  and  that 
in  order  to  it,  he  intended  to  make  his  daughter  queen  of  Persia. 
Helim,  who  knew  very  well  the  fate  of  all  those  unhappy  women 
who  had  been  thus  advanced,  and  could  not  but  be  privy  to  the  se'  ' 
cret  love  which  Abdallah  bore  his  daughter,  *  Far  be  it,  (said  he) 
from  the  king  of  Persia  to  contaminate  the  blood  of  the  caliphs, 
and  join  himself  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  physician/ 
The  king,  however,  was  so  impatient  for  such  a  bride,  that,  with- 
out hearing  any  excuses,  he  immediately  ordered  Balsora  to  be 
sent  for  into  his  presence,  keeping  the  father  with  him,  in  or« 
der  to  make  her  sensible  of  the  honour  which  he  designed  ben 
Balsora,  who  was  too  modest  and  humble  to  think  her  beauty 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  the  king,  was  a  few  moments 
after  brought  into  his  presence  as  he  had  commanded. 

She  appeared  in  the  king's  eye  as  one  of  the  virgins  of  Para- 
dise. But,  upon  hearing  the  honour  which  he  intended  her,  she 
fainted  away,  and  fell  down  as  dead  at  his  feet.  Helim  wept, 
and,  after  having  recovered  her  out  of  the  trance  into  which  she 
was  fallen,  represented  to  the  king,  that  so  unexpected  an  hon* 
our  was  too  great  to  have  been  communicated  to  her  all  at  once ; 
but  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  would  himself  prepare  her  for  it.  The 
king  bid  him  take  his  own  way,  and  dismissed  him.  Baleora  was 
conveyed  again  to  her  father's  house,  where  the  thoughts  of  Ab- 
dallah renewed  her  affliction  every  moment :  insomuch,  that  at 
length  she  fell  into  a  raging  fever.  The  king  was  informeil  of 
her  condition  by  those  that  saw  her.  Helim,  finding  no  other 
means  of  extricating  her  from   the   difficulties  she  was  in,  after 
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having  composed  her  mind,  and  made  her  acquainted  with  his  in- 
tentions, gave  her  a  potion,  which  he  knew  would  lay  her  asleep 
for  many  hours ;  and  afterwards,  in  all  the  seeming  distress  of  a 
disconsolate  father,  informed  the  king  she  was  dead.  The  king, 
who  never  let  any  sentiments  of  humanity  come  too  near  his 
heart,  did  not  much  trouble  himself  about  the  matter  :  however, 
for  his  own  reputation,  he  told  the  father,  that  since  it  was  known 
through  the  empire,  that  Balsora  died  at  a  time  when  he  designed 
her  for  his  bride,  it  was  his  intention  that  she  should  be  honour- 
ed as  such  after  her  death,  that  her  body  should  be  laid  in  the 
Black  Palace,  among  those  of  his  deceased  queens. 

In  the  mean  time,  Abdallah,  who  had  heard  of  the  king's  de- 
sign, was  not  less  afflicted  than  his  beloved  Balsora.  As  for  the 
several  circumstances  of  his  distress,  as  also  how  the  king  was  in* 
formed  of  an  irrecoverable  distemper  into  which  he  was  fallen, 
they  arc  to  be  found  at  length  in  the  history  of  Helim.  It  shall 
suffice  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that  Helim,  some  days  after  the 
supposed  death  of  his  daughter,  gave  the  prince  a  potion  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  had  laid  asleep  Balsora. 

It  is  the  custom  among  the  Persians,  to  convey,  in  a  private 
manner,  the  bodies  of  all  the  royal  family,  a  little  after  their 
death,  into  the  Black  Palace  ;  which  is  the  repository  of  all  who 
are  descended  from  the  caliphs,  or  any  way  allied  to  them.  The 
chief  physician  is  always  governor  of  the  Black  Palace,  it  being 
his  office  to  embalm  and  preserve  the  holy  family  after  they  are 
dead,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  them  while  they  are  yet  living. 
The  Black  Palace  is  so  called,  from  the  colour  of  the  building, 
which  is  all  of  the  finest  polished  black  marble.  There  are  al- 
ways burning  in  it  five  thousand  everlasting  lamps.  It  has  also 
a  hundred  folding  doors  of  ebony,  which  are  each  of  them 
watched  day  and  night  by  a  hundred  negroes,  who  are  to  take 
earo  that  nobody  enters,  besides  the  governor. 
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Helim  after  having  conveyed  the  body  of  his  daughter  into 
this  repository,  and  at  the  appointed  time  received  her  out  of  the 
sleep  into  which  she  was  fallen,  took  care,  some  time  after,  to 
bring  that  of  Abdallah  into  the  same  place.  Balsora  watched 
over  him,  till  such  time  as  the  dose  he  had  taken  lost  its  effect. 
Abdallah  was  not  acquainted  with  Helim^s  design  when  he  gave 
bim  this  sleepy  potion.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  surprise, 
the  joy,  the  transport,  he  was  in  at  his  first  waking.  He  fancied 
himself  in  the  retirements  of  the  blessed,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
his  dear  Balsora,  who  he  thought  was  just  gone  before  him,  was 
the  first  who  came  to  congratulate  his  arrival.  She  soon  in- 
formed him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more  sweet  than  the  bowet  of  Ma- 
homet, in  the  company  of  his  Balsora. 

Helim,  who  was  supposed  to  be  taken  up  in  the  embalming 
of  the  bodies,  visited  the  place  very  frequently.  His  greatest 
perplexity  was  how  to  get  the  lovers  out  of  the  gates,  being 
watched  in  such  a  manner  as  I  have  before  related.  This  con- 
sideration did  not  a  little  disturb  the  two  interred  lovers.  At 
length  Helim  bethought  himself,  that  the  first  day  of  the  full 
moon,  of  the  month  Tizpa,  was  near  at  hand.  Now  it  is  a  re- 
ceived tradition  among  the  Persians,  that  the  souls  of  chose  of 
the  royal  family,  who  are  in  a  state  of  bliss,  do  on  the  first  full 
moon  after  their  decease,  pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
Black  Palace,  which  is  therefore  called  the  gate  of  Peradise,  in 
order  to  take  their  flight  for  that  happy  place.  Helim,  there- 
fore, having  made  due  preparations  for  this  night,  dressed  each 
of  the  lovers  in  a  robe  of  azure  silk,  wrought  in  the  finest  looms 
of  Persia,  with  a  long  train  of  linen  whiter  than  snow,  that 
floated  on  the  ground  behind  them.  Upon  Abdallah's  head  he 
fixed  a  wreath  of  the  greenest  myrtle,  and  on  Balsora^s  a  gar 
lana  of  the  freshest  roses.      Their  garments  were  scented  with 
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the  ricLest  perfumes  of  Arabia.  Having  thus  prepared  everj 
thing,  the  full  moon  was  no  sooner  up,  and  shining  in  all  its 
brightness,  but '  he  privately  opened  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and 
shut  it  after  the  same  manner,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
through  it.  The  band  of  negroes,  who  were  posted  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  gate,  seeing  two  such  beautiful  apparitions, 
that  showed  themselves  to  advantage  by  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  and  being  ravished  with  the  odour  that  flowed  from  their 
garments,  immediately  concluded  them  to  be  the  ghosts  of  the 
two  persons  lately  deceased.  They  fell  upon  their  faces  as  the/ 
passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  continued  prostrate  on 
the  earth,  till  such  time  as  they  were  out  of  sight.  They  re- 
ported the  next  day  what  they  had  seen ;  but  this  was  looked 
upon,  by  the  king  himself,  and  most  others,  as  the  compliment 
that  was  usually  paid  to  any  of  the  deceased  of  his  family. 
Helim  had  placed  t^o  of  his  own  mules  at  about  a  mile^s  distance 
from  the  black  temple,  on  the  spot  which  they  had  agreed  upon 
for  their  rendezvous.**  He  here  met  them,  and  conducted  them 
to  one  of  his  own  houses,  which  was  situated  on  mount  Khacan. 
The  air  on  this  mountain  was  so  very  healthful,  that  Helim  had 
formerly  transported  the  king  thither,  in  order  to  recover  him 
out  of  a  long  fit  of  sickness ;  which  succeeded  so  well,  that  the 
king  made  him  a  present  of  the  whole  mountain,  with  a  beautiful 
house  and  gardens  that  were  on  the  top  of  it.  In  this  retire- 
ment lived  Abdallah  and  Balsora.  They  were  both  so  fraught 
with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  possessed  with  so  constant  and 
mutual  a  passion  for  each  other,  that  their  solitude  never  lay 
heavy  on  them.      Abdallah  applied  himself  to  those  arts  which 

a  B^it.  Fill  up  the  sentence  thus — the  full  moon  was  no  tooncr  up,  ana 
shining  i7i  all  its  brightness  [than  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity,]  but  fu 
privately  opened,  <&c.     See  note  on  Spectator,  No.  535. 

"  Rendezvous.  I  I  now  not  how  this  word  came  to  make  its  fortun*.  in 
our  Inngnnge.  It  is  of  ar  awkward  and  ill  coustiuetiou,  even  ir  tb« 
French. 
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were  agreeable  to  bis  maiiper  of  living,  and  tbe  situation  of  tbe 
place,  insoniucb,  that  in  a  few  years  be  converted  tbe  wbole 
mountain  into  a  kind  of  garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it 
with  plantations  or  spots  of  flowers.  Hclim  was  too  good  a 
father  to  let  him  want  any  thing  that  might  conduce  to  make  bis 
retirement  pleasant. 

In  about  ten  years  after  their  abode  in  this  place  the  old 
king  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim,  who,  upon  the 
supposed  death  of  his  brother,  bad  been  called  to  court,  and  en- 
tertained there  as  heir  to  the  Persian  empire.  Though  he  was, 
for  some  years,  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  Helim 
durst  not  trust  him  with  the  secret,  which  he  knew  would  havr 
fatal  consequences,  should  it,  by  any  means,  come  to  the  knowl 
edge  of  the  old  king.  Ibrahim  was  no  sooner  mounted  to  the 
throne,  but  Hclim  sought  after  a  proper  opportunity  of  making 
a  discovery  to  him,  which  he  knew  would  be  very  agreeable  to  so 
good-natured  and  generous  a  prince.  It  so  happened,  that  before 
Helim  found  such  an  opportunity  as  he  desired,  the  new  king 
Ibrahim,  having  been  separated  from  his  company  in  a  chase, 
and  almost  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  saw  himself  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Khacan ;  he  immediately  ascended  the  hill,  and  coming 
to  Helim^s  house,  demanded  some  refreshments.  Helim  was 
very  luckily  there  at  that  time,  and  after  having  set  before  the 
king  the  choicest  of  wines  and  fruits,  finding  him  wondertully 
pleased  with  so  seasonable  a  treat,  told  him  that  the  best  part  of 
his  entertainment  was  to  come,  upon  which  he  opened  to  him  the 
whole  history  of  what  had  past.  The  king  was  at  once  aston- 
ished and  transported  at  so  strange  a  relation,  and  seeing  his 
brother  enter  the  room  with  Balsora  in  his  band,  he  leaped  off 
from  the  sofa  on  which  ho  sat,  and  cried  out,  *  It  is  he !  it  is  my 

Abdallah  !' having  said  this,  he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept 

The  whole  company,  for  some  time,  remained  silent,  and  shed- 
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ding  tears  of  joy.  The  king,  at  length,  after  having  kindly  re 
proached  Helim  for  depriving  him  so  long  of  such  a  brother,  em- 
braced Balsora  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  told  her,  that 
she  should  now  be  a  queen  indeed,  for  that  he  would  immediately 
make  his  brother  king  of  all  the  conquered  nations  on  the  other 
side  the  Tigris.  He  easily  discovered  in  the  eyes  of  our  two 
lovers,  that,  instead  of  being  transported  with  the  offer,  they 
preferred  their  present  retirement,  to  empire.  At  their  request, 
therefore,  be  changed  his  intentions,  and  made  them  a  present 
of  all  the  open  country,  as  far  as  they  could  see  from  the  top 
of  mount  Khacan.  Abdallah  continuing  to  extend  his  former 
improvements,  beautified  this  whole  prospect  with  groves  and 
fountains,  gardens  and  seats  of  pleasure,  till  it  became  the  most 
delicious  spot  of  ground  within  the  empire,  and  is,  therefore, 
called  the  garden  of  Persia.  This  caliph,  Ibrahim,  after  <».  long 
and  happy  reign,  died  without  children,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Abdallah,  a  son  of  Abdallah  and  Balsora.  This  was  that  king 
Abdallah,  who  afterwards  fixed  the  imperial  residence  upon 
mount  Khacan,  which  continues  at  this  time  to  be  the  favourite 
palace  of  the  Persian  empire. 

With  this  amusing  paper,  Mr.  A  took  his  leave  of  the  Guardian: 
vhich,  wanting  his  support,  could  not  but  drop,  as  it  did,  soon  after.  O.'' 
\h&^  fine  diurnal  essays,  which  have  engaged  us  so  long,  it  is  to  be  ob< 
served,  that»  next  to  the  hwnorcu*  and  allegorical^  those  of  an  oriental  easi 
are  the  most  taking.  The  subject  of  them  was  well  adapted  to  the  author's 
dramatic  genius,  and  flowing  imagination. 


